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O the superficial observer, the railroads of the 

United States seem to be in prosperous condition. 

The volume of traffic is large — larger, in some 

cases, than the companies find it easy to handle. 
Improvements in track and in locomotives have enabled us 
to transport this traffic in heavier train loads than ever be- 
fore, and with correspondingly increased economy. And, 
last but not least, the rates which the railroads are now 
permitted to charge give the majority of companies a fair 
profit under these conditions. 

If railroad transportation were a purely private business, 
subject only to the ordinary restrictions which are imposed 
on every merchant or manufacturer, these facts would be 
enough to show that our companies were prosperous in 
reality as well as in appearance. But the railroad is not an 
ordinary private business; it is a vast public agency. It is 
never in satisfactory condition unless it has the superabun- 
dance of power which is needed for meeting public expecta- 
tions in an emergency. It must be able to offer adequate 
service and prompt delivery, at rates which will encourage 
travel and will allow farmers and manufacturers to sell their 
goods in distant markets. The investors who put their money 
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into railroads assumed this sort of responsibility when, as 
the legal phrase goes, they devoted their property to public 
use. The railroad managers and operators recognize it and 
desire nothing so much as the necessary powers to meet it 
effectively. 

In no other country is this responsibility so heavy as in 
the United States, for in none is the dependence of the coun- 
try upon its railroads so complete. Our people travel further 
than Europeans; and, what is of still more consequence, 
they ship their goods to longer distances. A great deal of our 
Western wheat must go to the Atlantic seaboard to find 
ready sale; a considerable part to Europe, if our farmers 
are to remain prosperous and not break the market by 

“dumping their surplus” at home. The same sort of thing 
is true of cotton, and many other agricultural products. For 
the handling of this long distance traffic, and the making of 
rates which will enable the producer to market it at a profit, 
we depend upon the railroad. Steamships and barges can 
take care of our goods upon some routes; but not upon many. 
Automobiles can carry a part of them for short distances; 
but the physical volume of the transportation which they 
can handle is only a small fraction of the whole. Even if we 
had enough machines and enough good roads for the purpose, 
we could not get gasoline enough without exhausting the 
available supply or making the cost prohibitory. Our chief 
reliance for getting our products marketed, now and for 
many years to come, must apparently be our railroad system. 

For an industry to be really prosperous which carries such 
obligations, something more is needed than a satisfactory 
income account for the past year or current budget for the 
next. It must be in a position to meet all reasonable public 
demands and perhaps some unreasonable ones. If an auto- 
mobile manufacturer cannot furnish as many cars as the 
public wants, nobody curses him; people pay him a scarcity 
price for what machines he has, and admire him for,his skill 
in making money. But if a railroad cannot furnish cars 
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enough for all emergencies, it is regarded as a dereliction of 
public duty; and if a railroad manager attempted to make 
car scarcity a reason for charging higher prices he would be 
publicly condemned and probably sent to jail. 

To be in a really sound condition a great railroad system 
like ours must in the first place have abundance of appli- 
ances for handling traffic; not simply cars enough to meet 
the average demand throughout the year, or power enough 
to handle them under average conditions, but cars enough 
to take care of the varying demand for coal or wheat trans- 
portation at different seasons, and power enough to move 
them when cold weather or congested tracks make service 
difficult. In the second place, there must be loyalty and dis- 
cipline among the railroad employees. Either individually or 
through their organizations, they must be co-operating with 
the owners in maintaining continuous service at reasonable 
rates. They must accept the same kind of obligations to- 
wards the public that are imposed on railroad investors or 
managers, and not permit themselves to make public in- 
convenience a source of private gain. In the third place, 
railroad owners must have the chance of profit which goes 
with the assumption of special burdens or hazards, and 
railroad managers must be given the kind of freedom and 
recognition which is habitually accorded to men who carry 
heavy responsibility. If our farmers and our exporters are 
to compete in the markets of the world, under the conditions 
created by the war and the tariff legislation which has fol- 
lowed it, our railroad officials, both in the operating and in 
the traffic departments, must be given all practicable liberty 
and encouragement to try out new methods of handling and 
developing business. Railroad administration must be made 
an attractive career for men of brains. 

In none of these respects can present conditions be called 
satisfactory. Complaints of car shortage are frequent; com- 
plaints of locomotive shortage, particularly in winter, are 
still more frequent. Passenger trains fail to run on time; 
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freight deliveries are impeded by congestion or indefinitely 
postponed by embargoes. The labor situation is no better 
than the equipment situation. Large sections of the employ- 
ees fail to recognize their public responsibility at all. In the 
summer of 1922 the railroad shopmen’s union took advantage 
of the shortage of power then existing, to order a nation- 
wide strike; in the hope of so crippling the traffic of the 
country that the roads would be compelled to pay their 
shopmen wages which the Railroad Labor Board had de- 
clared to be unreasonable. And, though this strike failed, 
the immunity of its leaders from legal proceedings and from 
any lasting reprobation, invites the recurrence of similar 
dangers. The progressive railroad manager who wishes to 
experiment with new means of developing or handling traffic 
receives scant encouragement. He has to take days of time 
in explaining the public necessity of what he is doing to 
commissions which have a natural distrust of experiments 
devised by any experts except their own. Forty years ago, 
railroad administration was an attractive career to men of 


independent power. To-day the chances for independence 
are so curtailed that the career is ceasing to attract a suf- 
ficient number of young men of the first rank.* 


*It has been made a jail offense for a railroad man to try to know 
more about the economy of his business than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission thinks is good for him. The provisions of the law are worth 
quoting. “Any person who . . . shall keep any other accounts, records, 
or memoranda than those prescribed or approved by the Commission 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be subject, upon 
conviction in any Court of the United States or competent jurisdiction 
to a fine of not less than one thousand dollars nor more than five thou- 
sand dollars, or imprisonment for a term of not less than one year nor 
more than three years.” (See Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act as quoted in Judson on Interstate Commerce, 2d edition, § 403.) 
An examination of the whole section indicates that this clause was not 
an accident of drafting, but an attempt to suppress free thought by 
someone whose zeal for railroad regulation outran his discretion. No- 
body has actually been sent to jail under this clause; but the attitude 
which underlies it is unmistakable, and has done a good deal of harm. 
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Under circumstances like these, few people want to put 
their money into railroad stock. In the year 1920 — the 
last one for which the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a statistical report at the time of our going to press — 
the need of new money for railroad development was un- 
usually large. It was in February of that year that the roads 
were returned by the government to their owners. Improved 
facilities were urgently required — partly to make up for the 
forced economies of previous years, and partly to enable 
the companies to handle the increased volume of traffic 
which peace brought with it. Some of these could be paid 
for out of current income; but much the larger portion, 
amounting to a total of over five hundred and forty-four 
million dollars, was designated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as actual increase of capital, and so charged on 
the books. Of this amount, the total paid for by new money 
from the sale of capital stock was $511,500; less than one 
per cent of the whole. The rest was secured by running into 
debt.* 

Let us put this matter into figures of a size which we can 
visualize. On the 252,215 miles of railroads reporting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an average of something 
over $2,158 per mile was spent for necessary improvements 
to road and equipment during the year 1920. Of this amount 
$2.00 per mile was contributed by stockholders; for the re- 
maining $2,156.00 per mile the railroads were compelled to 
run into debt to do their work. 

We must not be deceived by names. The fact that most 
of the debt took the form of railroad bond issues should not 
blind us to the real character of the transaction. It will not 
do to say, “Railroad bonds are an investment just as much 
as railroad stock, and amount to substantially the same 


* Thirty-five million dollars of new stock was issued by various com- 
panies — most of it by the Southern Pacific — in exchange for converti- 
ble bonds in fulfilment of old arrangements. But none of the new money 
for improvements was, or could be, raised by this means. 
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thing in their effect.” From the standpoint of sound railroad 
finance or development they are not. If a merchant extends 
his business by borrowing, and owns no larger margin of 
property above debt at the end of the year than he did at 
the beginning, we shake our heads. If the whole increase of 
farm values in any district is swallowed up by an increase 
of farm mortgages, we recognize that farming is in a pre- 
carious condition. Running into debt without increase of 
capital stock is not much better business for a railroad than 
it is for a merchant or a farmer, nor more likely to enable it 
to serve the public effectively in times of stress. 

Two questions confront us: First, How did we get into 
this condition? Second, Which way shall we move in order 
to have the best chance of getting out of it? The answer to 
the first question is a part of railroad history which we need 
to know in order to be able to judge the second question 
wisely. 

During the quarter century which followed the resumption 
of specie payments in 1879, the railroads of the United 
States, judged from the standpoint of capacity to render 
public service, were generally in good condition. We built 
new roads quite as fast as we needed them, and we improved 
old ones to keep pace with the growth of traffic. Freight 
rates per ton-mile fell forty per cent. The business of the 
nation as a whole was not seriously interrupted by railroad 
strikes, or menaced by the threat of such strikes. There were 
troubles of this sort on individual systems, but not a great 
many of them. The men at the bottom as well as at the top 
felt that railroading was a career where a hard worker had 
a chance for promotion from the very beginning and for 
public appreciation at the end. 

Of course the roads themselves were not always prosper- 
ous. Where too many lines were built in any given district 
there was not traffic enough to pay for all, and all suffered 
until more people moved in. When there was a commercial 
crisis, as in 1884 or 1894, railroad securities fell along with 
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other securities. But the property was in a better position 
to stand such vicissitudes than it is to-day. Half of the 
outstanding liabilities were in the form of capital stock, 
whose dividends could be increased in good years and re- 
duced in bad ones without disturbing the rights of the 
holders or the general conditions of the money market. Any 
business man —or for that matter any farmer — knows 
how much better it is in weathering rough conditions if 
your property is mortgaged for less than fifty per cent of its 
apparent value instead of for more than sixty per cent,* 
as it 1s at present. 

What was the secret of the growth and prosperity of the 
railroads in the closing years of the last century? It is to be 
found in the intelligent and appreciative attitude of the 
public towards railroad men and railroad problems. There 
was a general recognition that the prosperity of the country 
was bound up in the prosperity of the railroads; that the 
permanent interests of the shippers and the stockholders 
were seldom if ever far apart; that progress in railroading as 
in other lines, was to be sought by giving people as much 
liberty as possible to make their own experiments; and that 
legislation in a free Commonwealth should seek to restrain 
specific abuses, rather than to deprive property owners of 
their freedom and their initiative on a large scale. 

It is easy for the public to adopt this attitude towards 
any business when competition directly controls the prices 
which its agents can charge the customer. In such a business 


*In 1880 the amount of railroad securities in the hands of the public 
—as distinct from those held by the companies themselves — was, in 
round numbers, stock $2,430,000,000; bonds $2,230,000,000. (Com- 
pendium Tenth Census, p. 1259.) In 1920, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures show outstanding in public hands stock $6,706,000,- 
000; bonds $10,287,000,000. The security issues of 1921 were almost all 
bonds and will make the adverse percentage appreciably larger. In fact 
the figures of the Bureau of Railway Statistics for operating, as distinct 
from leased, lines for 1921 show stock $5,5 53,000,000; bonds $11,099,000, 
000, or about two dollars of debt for each dollar of stock. 
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it is difficult for the seller to make money by extortion, since 
the buyer will at once go to some other source of supply. 
The seller is compelled to make a fair market price, and to 
find his profit in furnishing what the public wants at the 
lowest practicable cost — in other words, by the most eff 
cient methods of production and distribution. Under such 
circumstances, trade is not a contest between buyer and 
seller, in which each tries to overreach the other; it becomes 
a means of mutual advantage to both parties and can be so 
treated, by the law and by public opinion. But in railroad 
business this particular kind of competition does not exist. 
There is usually but one railroad which can do the particular 
service which the customer demands. The shipper wants 
to ship his wheat from the most accessible station; the cost 
of carting it ten or twenty miles to some other line is pro- 
hibitive. The traveller wants to reach his destination by the 
direct route; a roundabout way costs him too much time. 

This gave the railroad company and its agents a power 
which was often abused. During the years from 1865 to 1880 
there was a tendency to build up the city at the expense 
of the country by giving low rates to the points where the 
shipper had choice of two routes, and charging very high 
rates when he had only one available; and a still worse 
tendency to throw published rates aside altogether, and 
allow agents to make special contracts with each individual. 
The Grange movement of 1870 in the upper Mississipp' 
valley was a natural reaction against these abuses of power. 
If the farmers passed laws which allowed the railroads no 
money to pay their interest charges, the railroad companies 
were themselves to blame for it. 

But the Granger laws had hurt the farmer more than they 
had helped him. By preventing the roads from meeting 
their obligations, the law left them neither money nor credit 
with which to furnish transportation. Bad as it was to have 
high rates, it was still worse to be unable to get cars. The 
experiences of 1875 and 1876 taught the American public a 
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lesson as to the dangers of indiscriminate railroad regulation 
which lasted through one whole generation — the lesson 
that it was as essential for the shipper as for the railroad to 
have railroad rates high enough to attract capital. They 
also taught the railroad owners an equally needed lesson: 
that they and their agents could not safely treat rate-making 
as if it were a matter of their own private concern, but must 
regard it as a trust to be administered in the public interest. 

Two great men were on the scene of action who knew how 
to take advantage of this state of mind and make it the 
basis of a constructive policy — Albert Fink of Louisville 
from the side of the railroads and Charles Francis Adams of 
Massachusetts from the side of the public authorities. The 
political economy of railroads, as Adams and Fink developed 
it, may be summed up in two paragraphs. 

1. The railroad is not removed from the action of com- 
petition to the extent which is commonly supposed. It 
must develop the district which it serves, in competition 
with other districts and perhaps with other countries — for 
instance, when it becomes a question of enabling the Ameri- 
can farmer to sell his wheat at Liverpool. To do this it 
must adapt its rates for different classes of traffic to the 
needs of business. The best way to protect the local shipper 
is to see that he gets the full benefit of this indirect competi- 
tion by laws providing for equality of treatment and pub- 
licity of rates. The permanent interests of the railroad owners 
no less than of the public demand such equality. For the 
road that charges high rates when there is no competition 
kills its own best customers for the sake of a purely tempo- 
rary gain. 

2. Even apart from such competition, additional capital 
put into railroads means lowering of rates. Scant capital 
means high operating expenses for each unit of traffic; a 
toad which has cost little per mile can make money only by 
charging high rates on a small volume of business. Abundant 
capital means low operating cost per unit of traffic. A road 
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with first-rate grades and bridges and track can handle 
two or three times as heavy loads as an inferior line with a 
given expenditure for fuel and wages. Its primary interest 
is to develop large business; for the sake of doing this, it 
will, if left free to pursue its own interest, reduce its rates 
lower than the cheaper line would think of doing for itself, 
or could be forced to do by public authority. 

The best proof of the soundness of these general views is 
found in the history of railroad rates. During the last half 
century the years in which railroad legislation was most 
fully under the dominion of these ideas were those from 
1880 to 1886. This was the time when there was least re- 
strictive legislation and greatest freedom given to railroad 
men to make progress in their own way. During this period 
railroad charges on freight per ton per mile fell from 1.29 
cents in 1880 to 1.04 cents in 1886 — quite as rapidly as in 
any subsequent period of equal length. 

Unfortunately the progress towards equalizing charges 
was not so satisfactory as the progress towards lowering 
them; and the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 was passed 
to correct this difficulty. But the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, headed by the eminent jurist Thomas M. 
Cooley of Michigan, accepted heartily the general principles 
of railroad economics which Adams and Fink had developed. 
For twenty years the Commission was occupied with cor- 
recting individual abuses of power, rather than with actual 
rate-making. 

These two decades from 1887 to 1906, when the companies 
retained their initiative, and the Commission exercised super- 
visory powers on the lines laid down by Judge Cooley, were 
from the public standpoint the most satisfactory period in 
the history of American railroading. In spite of two severe 
commercial crises the railroads were able to maintain their 
service on an efficient basis and to keep pace with public 
needs. While freight rates fell from a cent a ton a mile t 
barely three-quarters of a cent, traffic and earnings 10- 
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creased so fast that the ratio of net income to capital rose 
from four per cent to six per cent. This state of things 
enabled the companies to offer good wages to railroad labor, 
and good prospects to railroad investors. Good wages for 
labor, and the opportunities of promotion that went with 
them, meant loyal and continuous service to the public. 
Good prospects for investors meant that the companies 
could build the new tracks and buy the new equipment 
which was needed to take care of the increasing business 
promptly and economically. Never was the principle better 
illustrated that good business means advantage to both 
sides. 

But as time went on large groups of shippers began to 
think that the railroads were getting too much of the total 
advantage. Few of them would have objected to a return 
of six per cent if they had believed that the nominal capital- 
ization represented our actual investment of money by its 
equivalent. But they had been led to think that railroad 
stock was mostly “water” — certificates issued to make 
it look as if the investment were much larger than it really 
had been, and serve as an excuse for charging higher rates 
than were really fair or necessary. It is easy to see how this 
view came to prevail. In the large manufacturing trusts or 
combinations of capital which were organized in almost 
every line in the years from 1898 to 1902, common stock 
frequently, and perhaps generally, was water —it repre- 
sented good will and capitalized expectations, rather than 
actual physical investment. And though this was apparently 
not true to anything like an equal degree in our large rail- 
toad consolidations* there had unfortunately been two or 


*The physical valuation of the railroads which is being carried out 
under the direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission has gone 
far enough to show that the amount of “water” in the American railroad 
capital of the present day is small; in other words, that the reproduc- 
tion cost of the property approximates much more closely to the face 
value of securities in the hands of the public than people supposed. 
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three conspicuous instances of railroad stock-watering, like 
the Rock Island or the Alton, which were exploited to the 
utmost by magazine writers or political partisans, and gave 
the public a wrong idea of the general situation. 

The result was that the attitude of the public became 
less friendly to railroads and railroad stockholders than it 
had been; and that a series of Acts was passed which had 
the effect of taking from the hands of the railroad officials 
much of the initiative and independence which they had 
previously possessed. By the amendatory Acts of 1906 and 
1910 the power over rates which had been granted the Com. 
mission under the Interstate Commerce Law was greatly 
increased, and the freedom of the traffic officers of the roads 
correspondingly diminished. The Safety Act of 1910 had 
somewhat the same effect in restricting the discretion of the 
operating officers. The original Safety Act of 1897 had 
simply demanded results; the new Act empowered the Com. 
mission to prescribe the means which should be used to 
attain these results. 

It was unfortunate both for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and for the country that this legislation was 
followed by a period of rising prices. For if prices had te- 
mained stationary, it is not probable the Commission would 
have used its new powers to reduce railroad freight charges 
twenty-three per cent in five years. The fact that the rail- 
roads were already paying out seventy per cent of their net 
earnings in operating expenses and taxes would have shown 
the obvious perils to railroad efficiency and solvency which 
such a course brought with it. But the Commission did 
what amounted to the same thing when it reduced freight 
rates five per cent between 1911 and 1916 while general 
prices were rising twenty-four per cent.* The only way in 
which the solvency of American railroad companies could 
be maintained in the face of such drastic action was by 
increasing train loads and keeping wages down. 


* Bureau of Labor figures. 
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Much was done in both directions. The average number 
of tons carried in freight trains was increased nearly forty 
per cent * during the period in question. The rates of pay of 
railroad men were kept as low as was humanly possible. 
But it was not to be expected or desired that the wages of 
railroad employees should remain unchanged while the cost 
of living went up twenty-four per cent and wages in other 
industries were advancing correspondingly. The time came 
in 1916 when the railway Brotherhoods threatened a nation- 
wide strike for an advance of their wages to correspond to 
the new price level; and the inability or unwillingness of 
the companies to meet this demand led to the passage of 
the Adamson Law of 1916, which took the control of wage 
scales out of their hands, and left the determination of their 
wage rates to a new and independent authority called the 
Railroad Labor Board. 

The investing public had already taken alarm at the Acts 
of 1910 and the misjudgments that were connected with 
them. It has become difficult to market railroad stock. The 
companies were compelled to run into debt in order to pro- 
vide the increased facilities which were needed to enable 
them to handle the business which the public offered. The 
report of the Railroad Securities Commission of 1911 em- 
phasized this fact and called attention to the dangers which 
it involved. The apprehensions expressed in this report were 
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| only too fully justified by subsequent events. The power of 


the weaker roads to borrow, and the willingness of the 
stronger ones, were gradually exhausted. Railroad facilities 
failed to keep pace with the country’s growing needs. While 


| the freight traffic of the country increased from 253,784,- 


000,000 ton-miles in IgII tO 343,477,000,000 in Ig16, or 
more than thirty-five per cent, the number of freight cars 
in which to handle it increased only from 2,196,000 to 2,327,- 
000 -— just under six per cent. The total number of loco- 
motives increased still more slowly — from 61,327 to 63,862, 
* From 383 in Ig1I to 534 in 1916. 
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or only about four per cent.* The climax was reached in 1917, 
soon after America’s entry into the war, when the govern. 
ment stopped all deliveries of locomotives in order to utilize 
the steel mills for munitions exclusively. The winter of 1917- 
1918 found us, as a result of a series of mistaken measures, 
actually short of physical means to put the goods we had 
produced into the places where we wanted them. 

The administration did the only thing possible under the 
circumstances. It cut the knot into which the country had 
tied itself by taking the management of the roads into its 
own hands as a war measure; reversing its policy on loco. 
motive delivery and ignoring the authority of commissions 
when they seemed likely to interfere with its own ideas of 
efficient operation. 

But while government management had the advantage 
of being free from the shackles which had been placed on 
corporate management, it did not prove a success from an 
economic standpoint. While some sources of waste were 
eliminated, new and greater ones were introduced. Costs 
went up; revenue stayed down. Even after the conclusion 
of peace the government did not venture to devise a rate 
system in any way adapted to post-war prices and condi- 
tions. In no year of government operation did the railroads 
pay interest on the capital invested; in one year they failed 
to meet current operating expenses. The resulting deficits 
were made up by increase of public debt. The roads were 
returned to the companies short of current assets, short of 
equipment, and, unless something was done to relieve the 
situation, short of present credit or prospective income. 

The impossibility of expecting the railroads to meet public 
needs under such conditions was so obvious that an Act 


* The actual disproportion is not quite so great as these figures indi- 
cate, for there was an increase of nearly ten per cent in average Ca! 
capacity during this period and of about fifteen per cent in average siz 
of locomotives; but when all possible allowances have been made, the 
discrepancy remains a most serious one. 
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was passed by Congress at the beginning of 1920 — the 

Esch-Cummins Law — which provided for an immediate 
increase of railroad rates by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to a point which should make the railroad capital 
of the country yield an average return of from five and a 
half to six per cent. The gain in current revenue from this 
policy has looked so promising that the railroad companies 
of the country, with some help from the government, have 
been able to borrow the $1,150,000,000 which they had to 
spend in 1920 and 1921 to make good the grave deficiency in 
railroad equipment which had resulted from the ill-judged 
legislation of the decade preceding our entry into the war. 

But though the Esch-Cummins Act was of great use in 
pulling us out of the particular hole in which we found our- 
selves when the government returned the railroads to the 
owners, it was in no sense a solution of the American railroad 
problem. It left the control of rates in the hands of one 
board and of wages in another. It purported to assure the 
railroads a satisfactory return on their stock; but it has 
tailed to do so in actual practice. For if the roads make more 
than six per cent, the law does not leave the companies free 
to divide the surplus among the stockholders; and if they 
make less than six per cent, it holds out no assurance that 
the deficiency will be made good. It is in effect a limitation 
of dividends rather than a guarantee of dividends. There 
are certain provisions in the bill intended to protect security 
holders of the weaker roads; but they have not resulted in 
anything substantial thus far, and it is doubtful whether 
they ever will. It is not to the Esch-Cummins Law that we 
can look for permanent relief from the dangers to operating 
eficiency and public service set forth at the beginning of 
this article. 

In what direction shall we look? Some men say, “In the 
direction of government ownership and operation.” On 
purely theoretical grounds there is a good deal to be said 
in favor of this answer. The traffic department of a railroad, 
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in its dealings with shippers, exercises what is to all intents 
and purposes a taxing power; and the public has a natural 
reluctance to leave anything like a taxing power in the 
hands of officials of a private corporation. Five years ago 
this argument might have proved decisive. But actual 
government operation in the three years from 1917 to 1920 
was so unsatisfactory that it would be folly to try the ex. 
periment over again, until our government departments 
have reached a higher level of business sagacity and freedom 
from political control, or until the taxes already collected 
by our government are more wisely adjusted and more 
economically spent. And if the government is not to operate 
the roads, very little good could come from having it own 
them. 

A second group desires to have railroads controlled as far 
as possible by the employees themselves. The “ Plumb Plan,” 
of which we heard so much three or four years ago, provided 
for a board of managers composed of representatives of the 
labor unions, the owners, and the public, which should 
guarantee a fixed return to railroad capital, and determine 
annually in its discretion what were proper rates and proper 
wages for the next year. If at the end of the year there was 
a surplus, it should be divided between the laborers and the 
public; if there was a deficit, the public should pay it all. 
But any such arrangement as that involved in this last 
clause makes the laborers urge their representatives to fix 
wages too high for good railroad economy; and to resist such 
pressure the leaders have to be not only very wise, but 
also very sure of their power. The events of 1922 in con- 
nection with the shopmen’s strike make it clear that the 
wiser heads among our railroad labor leaders are not so sure 
of their power as would be desirable for them and for the 
country. When the Plumb Plan was first proposed, the suc- 
cess of men like Stone and Lee in winning the fight of the 
Brotherhoods against the companies in 1916, had given them 
great temporary prestige and influence with all classes 0! 
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railroad labor — outside the Brotherhoods as well as inside. 
This influence they tried to consolidate during the years of 
government operation, in the hope that they might build 
up a loyalty to conservative leaders that would take the 
place of the men’s old loyalty to their several companies. 
In this they appear to have been unsuccessful. Not only 
was the “outside” union of shopmen wholly out of hand in 
1922, but there were strong indications that the I.W.W. 
had got control of units of the Brotherhoods themselves on 
a considerable scale. Under conditions like these, the at- 
tempt to solve our railroad problems by giving organized 
labor a large share in railroad control seems even less ad- 
visable than a direct resort to government management. 

There is a third way open to us: to treat railroad business 
as nearly as possible in the same way that we treat other 
kinds of business. 

If we attempted to regulate banks by two independent 
commissions, one of which should fix the rates of discount 
which they could charge the borrowers while the other de- 
termined the rates of interest which they must pay their 
depositors, everybody would see that this was a’ dangerous 
system; that it threatened the solvency of existing banks, and 
would frighten away the capital that ought to go into bank- 
ing business if the credit of the country is to be properly 
developed. Yet this is precisely what we do in regard to our 
railroads. The rates they shall charge are determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the wages they shall pay, 
by the Railroad Labor Board. 

Every business man knows that rates and wages must 
move hand in hand. The extent to which a manufacturer can 
reduce prices to develop business depends largely upon the 
scale of wages he has to pay; and conversely, the amount of 
wages which he can pay depends upon the prices he can 
charge for his goods. If the prices which he can get are con- 
trolled by a board which looks chiefly at the needs of his 


customers, and the wages which he must pay by a board 
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which looks primarily at the requirements of his laborers, 
the margin between receipts and expenses gets too small 
to attract into the business the capital necessary for paying 
the laborers and producing the goods. This is just what is 
happening in railroad business to-day; and the first step 
out is to put the oversight of both rates and wages into the 
hands of one board, which can be held responsible for re. 
sults. With centralized regulation of this kind, we may hope 
to secure adequate facilities, continuous service, and reason- 
able rates; without it we are bound to pursue each one by 
turns, to the neglect or sacrifice of the others, and to make 
the railroads the less fitted to serve the public the more we 
try to regulate them. 

Such a board can produce results in two ways: by the 
publicity of its findings, and by the authority which the 
law may give it to enforce its decisions. How much authority 
should be given is an open question. It depends somewhat 
upon the personnel of the board. With a man like Adams as 
chairman no authority at all was necessary; he put things 
so clearly that what he said went. He got the public behind 
him at once. But this was an exceptional case, and it may 
be taken for granted that any national railroad board to-day 
would be given some powers beyond the power to report. 
The all-important thing is that any authority which the 
board has should extend equally over the representatives 
of the stockholders and the representatives of the laborers. 
Anything in the Clayton Act or in the anti-trust legislation 
of the United States which allows one group of men or their 
leaders to do things with impunity which could result in 
fine or imprisonment for members of another group, must 
be swept away. Removal of such special legislation from the 
statute book is not only necessary to enable the board to 
protect the public; it should also, in the long run, help the 
conservative men among the laborers themselves. For any 
law which exempts one class of men from penalties for its 
violation, encourages the more reckless members of that 
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class to take advantage of this immunity, to the detriment 
of public convenience and often of public order. 

To work effectively, a railroad board of the kind pro- 
posed would have to be radically different in its character, 
its outlook, and its training from what the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now is. This is not intended as a criticism 
of the members of the Commission, who are a remarkably 
high-minded, hard-working, and patriotic body of public 
officials. It is simply a recognition of the fact that the things 
which most need to be done to-day to restore our railroads 
to the condition of efficiency which they enjoyed fifteen 
years ago are those which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not done, and which most of its members have 
not been trained to do. From the very beginning, the Com- 
mission has been overworked. It has had two sets of duties 
imposed upon it: the general duty of informing itself as to 
the manner in which railroad business is conducted, and 
of making reports and recommendations to Congress on 
matters which it considered important; and the special duty 
of investigating complaints against the carriers and assisting 
the complainants to obtain redress when their claims were 
well founded. The number and pressure of such complaints 
has been so great that the Commission is given scant time 
for the fulfilment of its broader obligations towards Con- 
gress and the public; particularly as few of its members 
have had practical experience of the difficulties and perils 
of railroad management. 

A group of men who are largely occupied in looking at 
rate questions ex parte from the standpoint of individuals, 
and who have not as a rule had previous training in railroad 
administration or economics, is obviously not fitted to deal 
with a situation like that which confronts us. As an adjunct 
to our Commerce courts it can continue to do great service. 
But to supervise our railroad policy as a whole, we need a 
body of quite another stamp. To prevent the public interest 
trom being sacrificed to the immediate demands of groups 
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of shippers or laborers or bankers, we must have a body of 
men with exceptional previous knowledge and understanding 
of railroad business in its various aspects; men who can see 
the public duties and needs and dangers of our railroad 
system as a whole in the same clear light in which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has seen the public duties and needs 
and dangers of our banking system. We should give railroad 
managers the same chance that we give managers in every 
other line of business which has large and complex public 
obligations — the chance of dealing with officials who before 
their appointment have had either actual experience in the 
conduct of the business or special knowledge of the circum. 
stances under which it is conducted. Thus and thus only 
can we maintain the efficiency and solvency of our trans- 
portation system on the same high level as the efficiency 
and solvency of our credit system. 
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FOR THE HIGHER STUDY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By STUART P. SHERMAN 


T is the fate of most celebrities after their vogue is over 

to be ushered respectfully into an honorable but dusky 

chamber which has more the air of a museum than of a 

living-room. The warm appreciation of a living classic 
cools swiftly in the presence of his marble effigy to cold com- 
memoration. Teachers and young pupils stroll listlessly 
through the hall of fame, and, pausing for a moment 
before some “pallid bust,” remark with perfunctory rever- 
ence, “This is Cooper,” or, “That is Emerson.” Then they 
pass on — without stirring the accumulating dust of obliv- 
ion. But now and then a master, visiting the “museum,” 
pauses before the same figures and begins to speak under- 
standingly, with special knowledge, with acute discrimina- 
tion of innumerable neglected values. It is as if the place 
were suddenly flooded with light. The shadowy shapes re- 
gain their sharpness of contour and recover their jutting 
boldness of feature and their animated expression. They 
seem once more to have something to say to us; and we 
gather responsively around, rejoicing to feel the power of the 
masters, and rejoicing too, perhaps, in an illusory sense of 
our own perceptiveness. 

“Oh yes,” we exclaim, “‘Cooper is clearly one of our dis- 
tinguished assets — we mustn’t forget Cooper. Prolix, to be 
sure, but then diffuseness is an element in his illusion. He 
hadn’t Scott’s rich background, but the alliance of romance 
with reality in his tales, his general and personal interest in 
the life he depicted makes his account of it solider art, gives 
his romance even, more substance and meaning than Scott’s 
historiography. And then consider his actual ‘contributions.’ 
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His Indians were unprecedented, and they remain unsur- 
passed for vigor and fidelity. Balzac praised his painting of 
woods and sea to the skies. Thackeray picked half a dozen 
of his characters as the equal of Scott’s men, and he called 
“La Longue Carabine’ ‘one of the great prize men of fiction.’ 
Add to all this his solid merits as publicist and patriotic 
critic. Between 1825 and 1850, you remember, New Eng. 
land, always the apex, had become also the incubus of our 
civilization, and called loudly for the note-taking of a chiel 
from beyond its borders. Cooper performed that service. 
To him we owe it that not only American authorship but 
American literature has been from his day of national rather 
than sectional character.” 

As is obvious, I have just re-read Mr. W. C. Brownell’s 
“Cooper,” with a note-book in hand; and I am astonished to 
discover how many points he has given me to reflect upon, 
how many paths he has suggested for excursions. I am grate- 
ful to him now for revealing the relation between prolixity 
and illusion; in a world where prolixity is a predominant 
quality, that revelation alone is worth an essay. I am tor- 
mented with a desire to re-read not merely the Leather- 
stocking Tales but also the Waverley Novels and to compare 
my middle-aged with my juvenile impressions of Scott’s men 
and Cooper’s men. I should like to go thoroughly into that 
interesting matter of Cooper’s early and long vogue in 
France and his influence upon Balzac. I wish a complete 
account of the Indian in American fiction and a similar sur- 
vey of American tales of the sea. I have a lively desire to 
investigate the origin and development of the anti-New 
England conscience before 1850. But — to make a conclusion 
rather than an end to the desires wakened by Mr. Brownell’s 
method of dealing with American classics, I have never read 
in his “American Prose Masters” without saying to myself 
rather sternly: “It is high time that young Americans should 
begin the serious study of their own literature; and here is a 
guide who shows us how the task should be undertaken.” 
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Since the English language became for the majority of 
English-speaking people the main avenue to the culture of 
the world, the literature of England has received the atten- 
tion that it deserves. From childhood to old age we read 
English books. Furthermore, from the primary grades 
through the graduate school, students examine English texts 
orammatically, historically, and critically — with some part 
of the seriousness which the ancient classics once com- 
manded. American literature, however, remains for most of 
us a mere recreation when it does not become a fading recol- 
lection of our youth. In childhood we memorize bits of 
Longfellow and Lowell; we read Cooper and Poe and Haw- 
thorne at the age when we are playing Indians. Perhaps in 
early adolescence we are helped by some aspiring high- 
school teacher through an essay of Emerson. But when we 
go to college, we put away our American classics as we put 
away our Algebra and our Caesar. Whatever taste and 
judgment in literary matters we attain is formed by English 
rather than American masters. We may carry into later life 
a certain affection for the native books that pleased our 
nonage; but we seldom subject them to critical scrutiny or 
test them with our disciplined powers of appreciation. 

There was, of course, a period within the memory of our 
grandfathers when it was possible to exhaust the resources 
of an American library; and there are among our countrymen 
to-day persons of considerable cultivation who fancy that 
all the native books which are worthy of their attention 
could be put on a five-foot shelf. This notion is becoming a 
little archaic. In the course of the last hundred years, our 
literature has outgrown its youth and its poverty. It is 
abundant, and it is becoming mature to the verge of sophis- 
tication. It has acquired a history, it has developed critical 
tendencies, it has participated in successive movements, 
it has produced schools and has evolved styles, it has dis- 
covered wide ranges of new material, it has made significant 
innovations in form, it has even put forth dialectal branches 
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from a sturdily rooted vernacular stock. It has been subject 
to many influences, but it has also been widely influential. 
It exhibits all the resources and powers of a national litera- 
ture. At no very distant period in the future, its bulk and 
diversity will be so immense that Americans will either be 
obliged to give it the central place in their programme of 
reading or they will be obliged to remain ignorant of their 
own national culture and its chief instrument. At the present 
time, it is a most conservative estimate to say that nine- 
tenths of our university teachers are more competent to 
discuss the literature of England than the literature of 
America; and the actual quantity — not to speak of the 
quality — of instruction provided in the higher study of our 
own literature is relatively insignificant. 

This is obviously not a happy state of affairs for native 
letters; yet this condition is the natural consequence of 
careless acquiescence in the contention that American must 
always be a part of English literature. It is perhaps wiser to 
accept this contention than to listen to those revolutionaries 
who wish to cut themselves off without a shilling of their 
inheritance, and who sternly bid our English ancestors never 
darken our doors again. But our national literature will 
never hold its due place nor perform its proper work in our 
consciousness till we reverse the orthodox contention and 
declare instead, that the older English literature must for- 
ever be a part of American literature. It will always be too 
soon to substitute our own authors for Chaucer or Spenser 
or Shakespeare or Milton. They belong to the common past 
of all the great branches of the English-speaking peoples. 
They are an essential and glorious part of our common 
literary history, just as ante-Reformation theologians are a 
part of both Roman and Anglican ecclesiastical history. 
Shakespeare and Milton are as important to us as they are 
to Englishmen. 

Yet as between Jeremy Taylor and Cotton Mather, for 
examples, it begins to be clear that one is of high importance 
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to the English and of relatively little importance to us. As 
we advance into the eighteenth century, the shifting of 
values becomes even more noticeable. We need not dis- 
criminate between ‘“‘Gulliver’s Travels” and Franklin’s 
“Autobiography,” for both are classics of the world’s litera- 
ture, and we cannot afford to neglect either of them. But it 
is not too soon to declare that the collected writings of 
Franklin belong to the culture of an educated American, 
while the collected writings of Swift have pretty certainly 
a less valid claim on his attention than the collected writings 
of Voltaire. It is not too soon to declare that, if a choice must 
be made, the American student should choose to be familiar 
with the Federalist rather than with the Letters of Junius, 
with Irving rather than Leigh Hunt, with Emerson rather 
than Carlyle, with Thoreau rather than Richard Jefferies, 
with Whitman rather than William Morris, with Mark 
Twain rather than Oscar Wilde, with Henry James rather 
than George Moore, and with Theodore Roosevelt rather 
than Queen Victoria. 

In every case that I have mentioned, the preference of a 
native writer would also, I believe, be the preference of a 
greater personality; and, in such cases, the arguments in 
favor of an American choice are conclusive. It is only by 
using our native literature, by keeping it current, by making 
it saturate the national consciousness — it is only so that 
we can make our history serve and enrich and inform us, 
and give to our culture the momentum of a vital tradition. 

But suppose the choice to lie between an English author 
of the first rank in his kind and an American author of the 
second or third rank in the same kind. Is it not an unsound 
“cultural” policy to select for study the inferior author? 
Most eminent American teachers appear to think so. Be- 
lievers in intellectual free trade, they have long ridiculed the 
notion of “protected industries” in the field of letters, and 
have united with English critics in deriding “Cooper, the 
American Scott,” “Bryant, the American Wordsworth,” 
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“Miller, the American Byron.” Insensibly they have slipped 


into the assumption that for every American author there 
must necessarily be a superior English counterpart. In their 
determination to show no soft indulgence to native writers, 
to avoid all chauvinistic infatuations, they have “leaned 
over backwards” — till at the present time our own authors 
are complaining, not without grounds, that the English has 
become the “protected” branch of authorship among us. 
But to return to our question: Is it not an unsound policy 
to select for study an inferior author, merely because he is 
American? A Yankee answer to this question would be: Is 
it not an unsound policy to assume that an author, merely 
because he is American, must be inferior? And now for an 
answer which I have tried to make straightforward. I cannot 
make it entirely simple and at the time adequate, for it re- 
quires careful qualification. It is generally an unsound policy 
to select for uncritical assimilation an American author who 
is the inferior of an available and equivalent author, whether 
he be English, Italian, or Greek, or beside whatever national 
banner he may stand beneath the flag of the republic of 
letters. If the best authors were always available, and if they 
always supplied our needs, there would be small reason for 
reading any others than the best. But, as a matter of fact, 
the best Greek and Italian authors, say, are to most Ameri- 
can students only imperfectly available; and foreign authors, 
even the best modern authors of England — accessible 
though they are and closely related — are imperfect equiva- 
lents for the native authors that we need to express for us 
the individual adventures and the social sense of men and 
women who live under our own national conditions. Best, 
after all, even in the field of art, is a term which cannot be 
defined without some reference to what art is so fond of 
denying to itself — its purpose. When an American reader 
wishes an intimate picture of American society there can be 
no best book but an American book. There is always this 
strong special reason for knowing the literary expression of 
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our own national life, even though it be immature, unsatis- 
factory, and inferior to that of other nations. 

The danger involved in assigning to American literature 
a much larger place in our culture than it now holds is ob- 
vious. The danger is that in seeking to know ourselves and 
our own place in the world we may grotesquely overvalue 
our own things and become so intent upon them that we 
shall fail to discover our place in the world. This is a danger 
which is to be encountered, I believe, not carelessly yet un- 
hesitatingly. It may be safely encountered only if it is met 
with an adequately equipped, open-eyed criticism. 

Hence the grave importance of criticism at the present 
juncture in America. To embrace our native literature for 
better or for worse implies knowing it and valuing it for its 
virtues, whatever they are; but it need not in the least re- 
quire us to shut our eyes to its shortcomings. On the con- 
trary, we shall find, as our addiction to American letters 
increases, that we shall grow more and more exacting; we 
shall “discover,” as Mr. Brownell says, “new requirements 
in the ideal” — to which I would add: “if we have an ideal.” 
There are, indeed, at the present time many indications that 
our proverbial American hypersensitiveness to adverse com- 
ment on our institutions, our society, and our literature is at 
length beginning to yield ground before a new spirit of some- 
what drastic self-examination and self-censure. In its popular 
manifestations this new spirit is as yet mainly iconoclastic, 
uncertain of its standards, and chiefly admirable, perhaps, 
in its readiness to give and receive hard knocks in the con- 
test for solid footing. It is not in any sense an ancestor- 
worshipping spirit. Its temper is so depreciatory and its 
general attitude towards the past so contemptuously irrev- 
erent that all danger of overvaluing our hereditary posses- 
sions seems for the time being quite to have disappeared. 
lt is a spirit of potentiality which may under wise guidance 
become a spirit of power. 











BENVENUTO’S VALENTINE 


By ELINOR WYLIE 


OT for the child that wanders home 
So wasted by barbaric kings, 

So wearied by imperial Rome, 

That he will clasp my apron strings. 


Not for the ghost that never is 
And never will be known by me, 
Whose heel is on the precipice 
Before its print has left the sea. 


And not for darling Harlequin 
Spinning in stars of diamond shape, 
Nor Hamlet, exquisite and thin 

As moonbeams in an inky cape. 


Not for the legend latest-born 

Of Chivalry and Virgin, whom 
Roland has knighted with a horn 
And Richard with a sprig of broom. 


Not even for the man who climbed 
A thousand miles to thrust a torch 
Among forgotten fagots, rimed 

By winter in an iron porch. 


But for the thought, that wrought and planned 
Such intricate and crystal things, 

My kiss is set upon your hand 

As softly as a silver ring’s. 













NOVELS OF N DIMENSIONS 
By WILBUR CROSS 


RITING a year ago, I said in an offhand way 

that “the novel is becoming thinner and 
thinner.”’ As sometimes happens with casual 
remarks made in a semi-conscious state, this 
one has proved rather troublesome. Many times I have been 
asked what I meant by it. Did I mean that the novel is not 
so “thick” as it once was, that it has been cut down from 
three volumes to a single volume which must not run above 
375 pages if it is to be read and so become a commercial 
success? Or was the meaning that the number of characters 
had been reduced from fifteen or twenty to three or four as 
about the number that can be properly handled within the 
new limits set for the best-seller? And recently has come the 
spirited inquiry, How can anyone call contemporary fiction 
thin at a time when a score of psychoanalysts — Evelyn 
Scott, James Joyce, Ben Hecht, and Floyd Dell, and at last 
H. G. Wells, for instance — have uncovered and displayed 
the unconscious self and “the secret places of the heart,” 
thus showing in “‘a new psychic synthesis” how superficial 
were the psychology of George Meredith and “the moral 
laws” of George Eliot? 

To be perfectly frank, I do not remember what I had in 
mind when I said that the novel had grown thin of late. So 
[ had better repeat the statement and try to explain what 
may be meant by it after the lapse of a year. For a foothold, 
it will be necessary to name a few novelists who lived before 
the twentieth century. 

Reviewers versed in the higher mathematics sometimes 
speak of the “dimensional novel.” Very rightly. For the 
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novel may have, by way of analogy, any one of the dimen. 
sions from the first to the third and onward to m dimensions, 
if there be any such. Many short narratives of the old style 
— Defoe wrote them and others have ever since followed 
him — move along in nearly straight lines, wavering neither 
to the right nor to the left. These may be called stories of 
one dimension, though they are never quite that. With 
Fielding and Dickens and Thackeray, fiction took a wide 
sweep out into the second dimension. The lines of their 
novels run in all directions — forwards, sideways, and often 
backwards — over a smooth surface and are somehow 
brought together at last. Their aim was a panorama of the 
life of their times. They tell us how the Georgians or the 
Victorians looked and dressed and behaved, what they said 
and to some extent what they thought. Tragedy they mostly 
avoided. “Tom Jones,” “Vanity Fair,” and “Great Expec- 
tations,” to repeat Balzac’s phrase, are a part of the vast 
comédie humaine which the world is endlessly playing. 
They are something more too. Comedy must cast an eye 
on the third dimension. Much of comedy lies in a felicitous 
contrast between the real motives of men and women and 
those they wear on their sleeve for show. It was the province 
of our great humorists to unmask the hypocrites and snobs 
of their age. Their psychology, if perfectly obvious, is also 
so perfectly true to human nature that it is a perpetual de- 
light. It goes as far as most readers care to have it go. This 
humorous traffic in vanities and sins, however, was not suft- 
cient for Samuel Richardson, who set out in a sober mood 
“to sound the depths of the female heart.”” The third dimen- 
sion which Richardson thus tried to fathom became the 
main effort of George Eliot, who rarely let anybody in her 
novels do anything without stating why and wherefore. It 
was her way to elaborate the social and psychological back- 
ground of her leading characters and then to confront them 
with a crisis where it was necessary for them to act with 
little or no deliberation. She might rationalize the conduct 
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of a character, but she sought to make it clear that a crucial 
act was an emotional impulse. Perhaps it never occurred to 
her that she thus penetrated into subconscious phenomena 
—jnto the so-called fourth dimension, which she would 
srobably have regarded as illusory. 

Rarely did the mid-Victorians (even including George 
Eliot) take a situation and work it out to a logical conclusion. 
They were interested in plot mostly as a dramatic device 
for holding the attention of readers through a long story — 
and they especially loved a mystery that should not be 
cleared up until the last chapters. Certain exceptions to this 
statement are obvious, of course. “Vanity Fair,” for in- 
stance; and earlier, “Pride and Prejudice.” But in general, 
logic did not trouble the mid-Victorians. They fabricated 
sentimental conclusions that could awaken no disagreeable 
emotions. No one now remembers or cares how a mid-Vic- 
torian novel ends — what happened to Pecksniff or how 
many wives David Copperfield had. We forget all that when 
in the company of the imaginary men and women into whom 
Dickens and Thackeray breathed the very breath of life. 
Their characters acting and reacting upon one another within 
an interesting social environment were the thing. All else 
was secondary. 

Then an extraordinary literary event occurred in France. 
Flaubert published “‘Madame Bovary” — on the face of it 
nothing more than the commonplace story of the passionate 
woman of every land and civilization who has two or three 
lovers besides her husband. Her career ends in arsenic; and 
her husband’s fortune and profession, mind and heart, go 
down in waste and ruin. On this theme Flaubert does not 
show the wealth of genius later displayed by Tolstoi in 
“Anna Karenina,” but he surpasses the Russian in an art 
made perfect and complete. Unlike Tolstoi and Dickens and 
Thackeray and George Eliot in her larger novels, Flaubert 
never admits anything extraneous to the business in hand. 
The background is precisely laid, the incidents are exactly 
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chosen, the characters are minutely studied, and the prem. 
ises fix the conclusion; and yet no one of these parts means 
anything by itself. They are all woven into the texture of the 
narrative with exquisite lights and shadows as in a piece of 
wonderful tapestry on the walls of an old castle. Thus we 
come to pattern or design in an artistic sense. Background, 
plot, characters, merge in a thing of beauty, giving one, in 
the memory of it, the impression of a painting by a master, 
though the three dimensions are all there. Hawthorne had 
a feeling for pattern or design; and with Flaubert it became 
a deliberate aim. 

And now what has happened to the novel as written in 
England and these United States? I reluctantly pass by 
Hardy, whose art is comparable with Flaubert’s, who at- 
tained by somewhat different means a similar unity of im. 
pression, though on an architectural rather than a pictorial 
design. With less reluctance I also pass by the subtle psy- 
chological drama of Henry James. These and many other 
interesting third or fourth dimensional novelists I disregard 
here in order to come quickly to the immediate present. 
Perhaps it is but a fancy of recent reviewers that Flaubert 
may be discovered in “‘Main Street” and in “One of Ours,” 
because Yonville and Gopher Prairie are equally flat and 
unprofitable, or because Madame Bovary and Carol Kenni- 
cutt and Claude Wheeler are all “emotionally and intellec- 
tually at odds with circumstance.” Most of us, I daresay, 
are ill at ease with the environment in which life sooner or 
later places us. It is nevertheless true that half the novels 
now current run on some variation of the situation in “Ma- 
dame Bovary” and “Anna Karenina.” But the situation has 
been everywhere debased, or vulgarized, and sentimental- 
ized. With Flaubert and Tolstoi, as with Shakespeare in 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” mature passion breaking through 
all barriers and then meeting with death beyond, is a great 
and appalling theme. All these writers had felt intensely the 
emotions they sought to awaken. Instead of passion, con- 
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scores of other writers (many of whom are women) give us 
but crude desire, and their plots consist in devising ways for 
the gratification of sex as a biological impulse. Nor are there 
usually any disastrous consequences, much less a departure 
in death. The Madame Bovary of 1923 does not take arsenic. 
Anna Karenina no longer throws herself before a locomotive 
engine; she rids herself of her husband and thereafter all 
goes well. 

For fear of giving offense to the ladies, the wife is often 
kept within bounds and the guilt is transferred to the hus- 
band. This shift is particularly liked by readers who believe, 
with old Samuel Richardson, that “man is by nature a 
polygamous animal.’’ The unchaste male in the hands of 
Fielding, who makes him a butt for ridicule, is a very humor- 
ous character; but when he is taken seriously, as by certain 
contemporary novelists, he is the sorriest sort of cad. To 
avoid him at his worst the novelist may let nothing really 
happen and so become perfectly nice. Guilt, whether of wife 
or husband, is confined by Hutchinson to the heart or the 
imagination. To achieve this desirable end a good deal of 
juggling with chance is necessary. The assignation is not 
kept, perhaps because a train is missed owing to a confusion 
between standard and daylight-saving time; and the delay 
gives an opportunity, not for deliberation, but for the death 
from influenza of the superfluous man or woman. As in 
Europe and the Americas, so in Africa. In that novel of the 
Congo bush which won the prize of the Académie Goncourt, 
Batouala is wounded unto death so that his favorite wife 
Yassiguindja may run away with Bissibingui into the night. 
In short, a large group of novelists, more or less in the Flau- 
bert tradition, are playing with great emotions which they 
are unable to depict or dare not. These sentimentalists have 
completely washed out the colors of a tremendous situation. 

With another set of novelists, scene and characters are 
falling apart, neither having any longer much relation with 
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the other, as if conduct could be understood without refer. 
ence to the social environment which largely determines 
what we mortals do. It is, of course, the cinema that has led 
novelists to the “picturization of life.” The cinema may 
give the outline of a story in a series of scenes. By means of 
parenthetical pictures it makes vivid the memories and 
dreams of heroines. Perplexity on the part of the audience 
over what the film is about may be forestalled by throwing 
a few sentences on the screen; or a phonograph may be 
brought in to do the talking, but at the risk that the words 
of the machine may not synchronize with the lips of the 
actors. Despite these approaches, the movie and the novel 
must remain distinct in prime essentials. Beyond memory 
and day-dreaming mental processes can be indicated on the 
screen only to a limited extent through gesture and facial 
expression. The psychology of the movie is the psychology 
of melodrama — of “‘ The Sheik” — of romantic lust, hatred, 
and revenge. A person who had read “Vanity Fair” would 
doubtless be aided in fixing its scenes in his memory by a 
film based upon it. But if he had never read the novel, he 
would get from the film no adequate impression of its moti- 
vation and humor. All its shades of meaning and all its play 
of emotion, all Thackeray’s asides, all his felicities of style, 
would be a closed book to him. He would have seen but a 
dumb show. 

Hergesheimer, whose work I greatly admire, always sees 
“the picture flickering on the screen.” Three or four of his 
novels, by taking out the conversations, have been turned 
into movies. It would, however, be unjust to say that Her- 
gesheimer’s interest does not extend beyond the picture. He 
has a genuine but uncertain interest in “the green humanity 
of life,” as he calls it, such as the history of a Pennsylvania 
family with a wayward or black member in each generation, 
the girl with mountain blood in her veins who would drive 
a hard bargain with her lovers, the girl who, without passion 
herself, awakens it in another, the nice woman who does not 
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dare, and the other woman who dares, the Salem sea-captain 
who brings home “a Manchurian lady” as his bride, the 
sculptor whose passion is sublimated into a statue of a woman 
with whom he was once in love, and the man of the world 
who stands before a painted French doll over the fireplace, 
imagining that he is flirting with Aphrodite. By these un- 
usual and somewhat whimsical characters Hergesheimer at 
once wins attention; but just as we observe a gesture or two 
towards a study of them, they escape and float away in a 
phantasmagoria of colors. 

Flaubert, from whom Hergesheimer in part derives, 
equally loved color and costume. His scenario for “‘ Madame 
Bovary” was elaborated with the greatest care — back- 
ground, entrances, and exits. His men and women we may 
see going from house to house in his French Main Street as 
clearly as we see the people in our own neighborhood. In- 
teriors he describes, too, and dress and appearance and man- 
ner of speech. For one of Flaubert’s perfect pictures, regard 
Emma Bovary on her first arrival at the Yonville inn: 

“When Madame Bovary was in the kitchen she went up 
to the chimney. With the tips of her fingers she caught her 
dress at the knee, and having thus pulled it up to her ankle, 
held her foot in its black boot to the fire above the revolving 
leg of mutton. The flame lit up her whole body, penetrating 
with a crude light the woof of her gown, the fine pores of her 
fair skin, and even her eyelids, which she blinked now and 
again. A great red glow passed over her with the blowing 
of the wind through the half-open door. On the other side 
of the chimney a young man with fair hair watched her 
silently.” 

With this picture contrast another, also admirable in its 
kind, from Hergesheimer: 

“At the fireplace Gilbert Penny was lost in conversational 
depths with Mr. Winscombe. About the opening, now closed 
for the introduction of a hearth stove, were tiles picturing 
in gay glazes the pastoral history of Ruth, and above the 
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mantel a long clear mirror held a similitude of brilliant color 
— the scarlet of Mrs. Winscombe’s gown, Myrtle’s azure 
lutestring on a petticoat of ruffled citron spreading over her 
hoops and little white kid slippers with gilt heels, Caroline’s 
flowered Chinese silk. The room was large and square, with 
a Turkey floor carpet, and walls hung with paper printed in 
lavender and black perspectives from copper plates. A great 
many candles had been lighted, on tables and mantel, and 
in lacquer stands. One of the latter, at Mrs. Winscombe's 
side, showed her features clearly.” 

Note the difference between these two charming scenes, 
Flaubert excludes unnecessary details. Emma’s boots are 
black — that is all we are told of her dress. Attention js 
riveted upon Emma’s exquisite beauty as it is lighted up 
by the red flame, rising and falling with a gust of wind now 
and then coming from an open door. The scene is nothing 
without Emma. It is her portrait. Her every act — the lift. 
ing of her skirt to her ankle, the extension of a black boot to 
the fire, the blinking of her eyes — not only gives us a sense 
of her entrancing beauty but also lets us into the working 
of her mind. The portrait has its psychological inferences. 
In contrast, Hergesheimer directs his attention solely toa 
picture that shall be complete in and of itself as a luxurious 
interior. Instead of one there are three women, whose gowns 
must be described — scarlet, azure lutestring on a petticoat of 
ruffled citron, and flowered Chinese silk. And Hergesheimer 
goes on to tell about the bare arms and the bare shoulders 
of his women in repose among the candles about whom 
we learn nothing except that they wear expensive gowns. 
What, one asks, has the scene to do with any drama that 
may be enacted? Not much. It is a thing apart. It is life 
at a standstill — a picture posed for the film. 

The fact is the two arts — the novel and the movie— 
are at strife in Hergesheimer. Thoroughly competent, when 
he wishes to be, in the delineation of character, his love of 
description gets the better of him. A reader imagines him 
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(though it may not be his practice) making detailed drawings 
of his interiors, placing each piece of furniture and ornament, 
4 mirror here and another there, as he would have them for 
the proper effect, and then arranging his men and women for 
the fixed attitudes of a tableau. Or again, one sees him in 
imagination dressing a mannequin for Taou Yuen in “crépe 
de chine pantaloons,” and then falling in love with the 
dummy just as Lee Randon falls in love with “the belled 
skirt” of a French doll. 

The interior decorator has a rival in the new psychologist. 
The concern of the decorator is with the picture or the scene 
as a beautiful setting for displays of sex-desire. On the other 
hand, his rival usually neglects the scene, satisfied with 
barely enough to make his narrative intelligible. Thus, by 
eliminating description, H. G. Wells in his late experiment 
with psychoanalytic method compressed ““The Secret Places 
of the Heart” into 287 pages; while the psychologists who 
have practised their art with more deliberation have gone 
on refining and refining until narrative or incident, as ordi- 
narily understood, has nearly disappeared. They strive to 
discover what is going on in the head. Their forte is psychic 
phenomena or psychic processes. In their view, outer inci- 
dent is of no importance except as it indicates what is oc- 
curring within. They observe face, gesture, the spoken word, 
and especially the eyes. But lifting the eyebrow, which once 
seemed over-subtle in George Meredith, would be regarded 
as rather crude in 1923. It is now “a little sign which begins 
= and ends in the eyelids,” or “a little brown dimple” that 
| appears for a second in a pair of blue eyes and is quickly 
absorbed in “the azure overflow.” The new psychologist is 
expected to weave into his story (so far as he has any) one 
or more of Freud’s complexes. He especially loves day- 
dreams and night-dreams. To repeat one of his own phrases, 
he looks over the precipice into the unconscious and reports 
what he discovers. His search is for those variables lying at 
the base of human conduct — those impulses about whose 
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origin little is known. Popularly speaking, he is par excellence 
the novelist of » dimensions. He breaks the novel into frag. 
ments — fragments of scenes, characters, and story — which 
the reader is asked to put together as he would the block 
puzzle of his little daughter playing on the floor. He is the 
cubist in fiction. 

He finds in the books he reads that there are, geometrically 
speaking, three or four planes of consciousness. Geologically 
speaking, the planes are called strata. At the top is ordinary 
consciousness where the activities of the mind proceed in the 
white light of day. This is the plane on which reason acts 
its part, rationalizing our motives. (Just now homo sapiens 
is very much distrusted, for the wise old man, it is believed, 
generally deceives us and leads us astray.) Some distance 
beneath is the subconscious (not precisely distinguished from 
the semi-conscious), out of which arise memories, images, 
ideas, and emotions, into clear consciousness, and afterwards 
fade back into the twilight to return from time to time or to 
be lost forever in limbo somewhere. Whatever image or idea 
reaches the upper surface of full consciousness, never comes 
alone: it trails others along with it as in a net, forming to- 
gether, in popular phrase, a complex. Still further below, is 
the vast realm of the unconscious mind, which makes up the 
greater part of our psychic being. It is the home of the sub- 
merged self —of those primary impulses called universal 
instincts, or universal complexes, such as sex, self-preserva- 
tion, and gregariousness, which we have inherited all the 
way along from the great anthropoid apes whence man came. 
It is the home, too, of those peculiar psychic twists, also 
called complexes, which Freud discovered — of repressed 
desires and impulses that make a man forgetful, or morbid, 
or neurotic, and otherwise play the deuce with him. In the 
picturesque language of a novelist “here dwells the entombed 
soul, the spirit driven in, in, in to the central catacomb; the 
self that took the veil and left the world — a coward per- 
haps, yet somehow beautiful, as it flits with its lantern up 
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and down the dark corridors.” Uncover the unconscious 
mind, says Gilbert Murray, quoting a mediaeval phrase, and 
you find a beast slumbering beneath the threshold. Pink a 
Russian, another saying is, and you draw the blood of a 
Tartar. 

Proust, the French novelist, sought to restore, so far as 
he could, his entire mind from childhood; and so well he 
succeeded that at the time of his death a few months ago 
his “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu” had extended into 
many volumes, with no end in sight. His was a subtle psy- 
chology, apparently based not so much upon Freud as upon 
a close and minute study of himself. As we are all aware, we 
can recall by deliberate effort only an incident here and 
there of our childhood, and of the earliest years usually 
nothing whatever. Those first experiences, those persons, 
places, and things that once awakened love, pleasure, or fear 
are at best, in Wordsworth’s phrase, but “shadowy recollec- 
tions,” and most of them have passed into the oblivion of 
the unconscious mind. It was, however, Proust’s contention 
that the distant past, which cannot be recaptured by the 
intellect, lies dormant in material objects and may often be 
awakened by touch, taste, and smell, though rarely by sight, 
of those objects in later life. As Proust lay awake at night 
trying to revive his childhood, nothing would come back but 
the house where he lived, his father and mother, a visitor 
or two, and the room where he slept and dreamed. All that 
returned to him appeared as “only a sort of luminous panel 
sharply defined against a vague and shadowy background” 
like an electric sign illuminating and dissecting the front of 
a building elsewhere absorbed in darkness. Except for this 
one stretch of light, Proust’s childhood remained a blank for 
him, until after many years he took a cup of tea (which he 
usually refused) that was offered him, and one of those little 
cakes called “petites madeleines.” No sooner had a spoonful 
of the tea and a morsel of the cake touched his palate than 
an exquisite pleasure invaded his senses, which he could not 
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immediately account for, though he surmised that it was 
linked with some “unremembered state” of happiness. But 
one day the visual image suddenly rose to the clear surface 
of consciousness. He now remembered that when a child his 
aunt on Sunday mornings used to give him a crumb of 
madeleine dipped in her cup of tea. With this incident once 
recovered came, following one another, a host of other memo- 
ries, including the story he once heard about the love affairs 
of Mr. Swan, a friend of the family. All these memories, 
after they had coalesced in one artistic impression, Proust 
gave to the world as the first part of a novel dealing with 
what he saw, thought, and felt during childhood, in the light 
of mature observation and comment. His is, I daresay, the 
only novel inspired in the first instance by the taste or per- 
fume of a spoonful of tea. Formerly it was wine or tobacco 
that assisted the flow of images into consciousness. 
Though Proust’s account of the way he recovered his past 
may be incomplete, his psychology appears to be sound. 
Memory of things forgotten is dependent upon chance. 
Whenever an incident of childhood returns to anyone, it 
comes in association with a new incident, especially as the 
background of dreams. Record the image and others may be 
evoked. It is a mark of genius that Dickens without appar- 
ent effort remembered enough of his boyhood to fill “David 
Copperfield” and to give atmosphere to all his other novels. 
But memory as employed by many contemporary novelists 
has the air of being mere artifice. Thus Dorothy Richardson's 
Miriam never says anything, never does anything, never 
sees anything without relating at the same time some inci- 
dent far back in girlhood that the present recalls. Nobody 
outside of fiction ever lives such a life. The girl’s memories 
as well as her experiences, still continuing day by day in an 
endless series, seem equally imaginary. With more candor 
Rebecca West, if I understand “The Judge,” endeavors 
there to adjust memory to a new narrative manner, which 
has its good points. A common way of telling a story, which 
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we have inherited from the Greeks, is to begin with a striking 
scene like Gwendolen Harleth at Baden and to relate after- 
wards so much of the character’s. previous history as may be 
necessary for a psychological background. Such a retrospect 
is cleverly managed by Miss West through memories and 
day-dreams. 

Day-dreaming, as it appears in Rebecca West and others, 
is a sort of semi-conscious state in which a person, wholly or 
partially forgetful of the present, is absorbed in vague images 
of the past or a possible future, none of which may assume 
a definite form. Thus Richard Yaverland, in “The Judge,” 
attends a suffrage meeting, but sees nothing that is going on 
in front of his eyes; the comedy of the scene is shut out by 
reveries that cover his boyhood and youth. And Ellen Mel- 
ville gets so far back in her unconscious mind as to wonder 
when she is with child how she herself felt “‘when she was 
within her mother’s womb.” Though not to this extent, day- 
dreaming has long played a part in fiction. When verging 
into absent-mindedness it was treated humorously in char- 
acters like Don Quixote, Parson Adams, and Samuel Pick- 
wick. Sad reveries over the past and the present and visions 
of happiness with her lover flit through the mind of Madame 
Bovary as she lies awake while her husband is snoring by 
her side. The point of difference is this. With Flaubert rev- 
erie was incidental to a complete study of a character; it 
was something to be considered; but not too curiously. His 
successors conceive of reverie as a means of entering into an 
inner self more real than the reasoning self with which it 
sometimes carries on conversations. Ellen Melville has these 
two selves. Likewise John Webster in one of Sherwood 
Anderson’s novels. As known to the town where he lives 
Webster is a manufacturer of washing-machines; as un- 
masked by Sherwood Anderson through the man’s day- 
dreaming, he is anything but that. Moreover, day-dreaming 
(it used to be called “ passive thinking”) somehow leads to 
conclusions, that is, to impulses to action which neither 
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author nor reader quite understands. Day-dreaming ends 
in mysticism. 

No psychological novel in these days is quite satisfactory 
without a Freudian complex. In “The Judge” the love be. 
tween mother and son (the Oedipus complex) is stronger 
than the love between that son and his wife, and the conse. 
quences are suicide and murder. Latterly May Sinclair has 
also tried mental pathologies. Beginning once like Dickens, 
with characters of some dominating quality, she now con. 
verts them into “cases,” mild ones that cure themselves by 
change in scene and climate, and severe ones that require 
clinical treatment. In her “Anne Severn and the Fieldings” 
there are three characters who “funk,” not because they are 
naturally cowards but because each has been shocked — one 
terribly shell-shocked and another terribly love-shocked. 
Colin and Jerrold, with such aid as they can get from their 
friends, break the chain of old memories and link together a 
new one; then they become happy and contented. Not so, 
Maisie, the young wife, whose mind had suffered a deep 
wound when the man that afterwards married her jilted her. 
When married she conducted herself as if there had been no 
marriage, and developed false angina pectoris, which was, 
unknown to her, nature’s camouflage of the fact that she felt 
deep down somewhere that Jerrold did not care for her. Her 
conscious mind would not admit the truth and tried to escape 
in a neurosis. A doctor had to explain to her “the case.” 
Then she no longer “funked”’; she gave up Jerrold to Anne, 
and the false angina disappeared. 

Eventually one comes upon the beast lying by the thresh- 
old. “I want to dance,” exclaims one of Virginia Woolf's 
women as she listens to a quartette playing Mozart, “I want 
to dance, laugh, eat pink cakes, yellow cakes, drink thin, 
sharp wine. Or an indecent story now . . .” The whitest 
soul may not be free from remembered stains. Ophelia, for 
instance. Gertrude Atherton, I observe, confronts May Sin- 
clair with the charge of being too virtuous for the good 0! 
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her art. That is, certain scenes between Anne and Jerrold, 
described as erotic, are laid to “repressions and inhibitions” 
that Miss Sinclair tries “to gratify in the act of writing” 
rather than by living a more adventurous life personally. 
There lurk, too, in the best of men and women criminal 
impulses, as George Eliot contended against the critics of 
her Caterina and Gwendolen, one of whom wished to kill a 
faithless lover and the other actually let a detested husband 
drown. Formerly, however, it was thought that a man built 
up his character by repressing what was low, mean, and 
criminal in his impulses. Now repressions are considered 
thoroughly bad, in that they sink into the unconscious mind 
where they work harm. In “Crome Yellow” Aldous Huxley 
has an amusing account of a very nice girl who, after reading 
Freud, becomes obsessed with the idea that it would be 
dangerous for her to hold out longer against the sex impulse. 
In normal minds repressions, of course, do not necessarily 
have disastrous consequences. Upon the control of impulse 
depend law, order, and society; and when the energy of im- 
pulse escapes into the imagination of genius it may give rise 
to great works in art and literature. Dante and Shakespeare 
must have been men of tremendous passions for which there 
could be no fulfilment except in the fictitious worlds they 
created. Impeded impulse is inherent in all that the mind 
fabricates or constructs, in every ideal man has ever had, 
in his religions as in all else. 

The psychologist of the latest type, whatever restraint he 
may find advisable in his personal conduct, admits none in 
his art. Stephen Dedalus, the name under which James 
Joyce, the Irish novelist, tells the story of his boyhood and 
youth, says in ““A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man”: 
“This race and this country and this life produced me. — I 
shall express myself as I am.” Joyce and his fellow “expres- 
sionists,” as the critics now call them, would conceal nothing 
that comes into consciousness, however low or degrading it 
may be. All must be given without censorship. What is 
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given necessarily depends upon the antecedents of the giver, 
Joyce’s early life, if his first novel tells the truth, was passed 
among vulgar and sordid surroundings. Hence his “‘ Ulysses” 
could not be other than it is. In its 750 pages Joyce claims 
to let us into the secret history of his mind for a day of 
twenty-four hours. The novel contains here and there pas- 
sages of vivid narrative, but over most of it hangs the thick 
tog of semi-conscious desires, emotions, and impulses ex- 
pressed in unrelated words and unrelated phrases so obscene 
as to be unintelligible. The beast by the threshold wakes. 
The new style, interesting as it is in the hands of clever 
manipulators, is exposed to great dangers. Reverie, mooning, 
and dreams may be readily induced by setting the mind 
right for them. While reading the literary psychologists | 
have been visited by more dreams than ever before in a 
corresponding period. As I draw this article to a close, | 
have just had a midnight conversation with Goethe who in 
my dreams lives directly across the street. Last night we 
talked of Shelley and Michelangelo, but when I mentioned 
Byron, Goethe shook his head. I called to his remembrance 
that he had in several places spoken of Byron in admiration. 
“Yes,” he rejoined, “but that was a long time ago, and | 
have since changed my mind.” Quite sufficient material here 
tor “A Dialogue with the Dead” in the psychic manner. 
Again, as the reveries and dreams must be the author’s own, 
how does he know that they are valid when transferred to 
this or that character? His contention is that he can read 
what probably goes on in a man’s head by looking into his 
face. Parson Adams held the same opinion but was convinced 
of his error after living for a few weeks in the household of 
Lady Booby. Likewise one of Shakespeare’s characters who 
had been betrayed by his friends was disillusioned, and con- 
cluded “that there is no art to find the mind’s construction 
in the face.” The truth is that the new psychological novel 
is trustworthy only when it is worn down to the thinness of 
autobiography. Self-deception is a pitfall that cannot be 
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escaped; and faking is a temptation to the dishonest. The 
novel of the last few years is strewn with stories and com- 
plexes fabricated in the author’s imagination, which are 
taken by an unsuspecting public as the real thing. They do 
not render life as it is in its exteriors, and their exploration 
of the unconscious mind is either a pretense or a mirage. 
The real stuff is not in them. 

At their best, the new psychologists, notwithstanding the 
claims made for them, have put into their characters less of 
human nature than their predecessors. They have, it is true, 
insisted upon certain obscure elements in human conscious- 
ness, but they have left out nearly everything else. The older 
novelists understood, though perhaps not so well as they, 
that impulse leads to action, and in addition to this they 
knew that action is checked or turned in another direction 
by deliberation or a consideration of consequences. They 
thus kept a proper balance between the subconscious mind 
(though they rarely used the phrase) and reason. Defoe would 
have stared in perplexity had he been told that he had 
worked out in “Robinson Crusoe” the egocentric complex 
in a manner unrivalled in all literature. It is so long ago 
that no one can tell when the beast by the threshold awoke 
and crawled into the house of the imagination. He is in 
Smollett’s “Roderick Random” and “Peregrine Pickle” and 
unnumbered tales of cruelty such as Jack London’s “Call 
of the Wild.” The philosophy of these writers, however, 
was derived not from books but from the actual behavior 
of men and women. Experience told them that in the 
long run what a man is can be ascertained only by observing 
what he does. A single act may not settle the question, but 
a series of acts is the surest index we have of what a man is 
both inside and out. Hence the characters that Dickens and 
Thackeray and the rest drew are always doing something. 
The psychologist of the subconscious never permits his men 
and women to do anything obvious enough to be noticed by 
the ordinary eye. His business is to describe mental processes 
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and to resolve complexes. If there is any humor in him, he 
cannot express it, for humor is objective, not to be perceived 
in the workings of the mind as such but in the spoken word 
or visible action. The result is that he depicts no characters 
in the fulness of life. 

Whenever psychological theory intrudes, the characters 
of necessity suffer a loss of reality. Almost always they are 
twisted, often unconsciously, to illustrate the theory. This 
is true even of George Eliot — of her Dr. Lydgate and Tito 
Melema, for example, who are constructed on the idea that 
the moral quality of an act determines the consequences. 
Life, however, tells us that there are many variables in the 
environment that interfere with so perfect an equation. So, 
though we admire George Eliot’s psychological creations, 
we find more of human nature in a housewife like Mrs. Poyser 
drawn from direct observation. It happens that both May 
Sinclair and Willa Cather have this year made us a present 
of the cold wife. Of Maisie, interest is centred on the origin 
and the resolution of her complex. Of Enid, on the woman 
and how she behaves. The one is pathology; the other is life. 
Hutchinson in “This Freedom” begins with a group of 
whimsical Dickensian people, but midway in his novel loses 
them all in pursuit of a thesis involving the emergence of 
Rosalie’s unconscious self. It is accordingly with a sense of 
relief from the threefold burden of consciousness that one 
comes upon Sinclair Lewis, who abandons all psychology and 
devotes himself, in satire and burlesque, to an American 
town where all beauty is standardized out of life — to George 
F. Babbitt, the realtor, with a residence on Floral Heights, 
a man who, despite an inordinate mass of details, really lives 
for a few minutes towards the end of the novel—in that last 
conversation with his son, where he sees in a momentary 
flash what he is and what he might have been. 

A new age is upon us, perhaps, more than most, trans 
tional, the characteristics of which, if reflected more imme- 
diately in the novel, are reflected also in art and religion, 
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poetry and the drama. The cubists, for instance. Free verse 
and the imagists likewise. On the stage Will Shakespeare 
strikes Kit Marlowe in a tavern brawl. It is a quarrel over a 
woman. To Clemence Dane, who wrote the play, there can 
be nothing in the scene out of harmony with the character 
of Shakespeare. Was not Shakespeare in imagination once so 
possessed by jealousy that he let Othello in his fury smother 
Desdemona? Why should he not then, in a real scene, fall 
upon Kit Marlowe, who was stealing Mary Fitton away from 
him? Not as of old is a man now to be judged by his deeds. 
The act is now in equal disrepute with reason. So it makes 
| no difference what a man does or thinks. The real self lies 
lower down in the unconscious mind, over which one has 
no control. 

Again, Hamlet as interpreted by Booth was all intelli- 
gence; as interpreted by Barrymore, he is all emotion; he 
shrieks in those crises where once he masked his pain with 
- cunning. In the great soliloquy as Booth gave it, every image 
there presented of this world and the next rose clear and 
vivid to the mind’s eye; as given by Barrymore the lines 
appear to be purposely slurred so that the effect may be of 
vague desires and fears that have not quite entered full 
consciousness, but are crowding at the door. In the famous 
scene with his mother and the spirit of his father, Hamlet 
formerly held up to the queen a glass wherein she might see 
herself as she was, and he made her tremble with remorse 
for what she had done. Conscience, which Hamlet told his 
} mother was “the inmost part” of her, is now only an illusion 
hovering over the upper crust of the mind. Hence Barrymore 
is perfectly justified by the times in putting into the scene 
the Freudian complex of mother and son, though there is 
no hint of it in the text of the play. The Ghost becomes a 
streak of yellow light on a patch of purple, not unlike the 
current psychic photograph of a partially embodied spirit 
revisiting the earth. And the tragedy has for its scene a 
stairway in the royal castle at Elsinore. Here is the new age 
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compressed within the scope of a single old play as mod. 
ernized in spirit and intent by a competent actor. Scene and 
action drop apart logically but are brought together in a 
sort of artificial unison that startles by its novelty. Sex, 
wherever possible, is employed to simplify the motivation. 
Intellect surrenders to emotion. 

There is an impressive passage in Lord Bryce’s “Modern 
Democracies” where he says that if Burke and Gibbon and 
Dr. Johnson had met at the Club in 1769, the year in which 
Napoleon and Wellington were born, and had fallen into 
talk over the coming years, not one of them would have 
forecast Great Britain’s loss of her American colonies or the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. So with the 
novel. At that time Richardson and Fielding and Sterne 
were all dead, Smollett was near death, and fiction was 
stumbling amid French philosophies. In the dark future no 
one could then see Jane Austen and Scott and Dickens and 
Thackeray, though we may now know what they learned 
from their forgotten predecessors. The settings and pictures 
and colors of the decorators are in themselves appreciable 
gains to fiction. Psychology has brought to light half-sus- 
pected elements in human consciousness. But we are yet, as 
we have been for some years, in the movie and pathological 
stages of literary art. The new “psychic synthesis” is more 
a hope than a fact. 

Still, there are indications of what may be achieved. 
Rebecca West’s skill justifies an expesiment not quite in the 
field of literature. A medical man, I daresay, would find 
correct the biology underlying Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “Joanna 
Godden.” He might detect, too, several of Freud’s complexes 
in the heroine and her young sister. But he would see noth- 
ing protruding; nor would he be bored by a tale of mental 
processes. Scientific fact, he would observe, is here becoming 
fused with imagination. Novels like “Joanna Godden,” it 
may be, will set the clock to another and saner time. 
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CONRAD IN THE EAST 
By RICHARD CURLE 


HE purpose of this article is twofold: to discover 

to what extent Conrad’s wanderings in the East 

are actually reflected in his writings, and to find 

out how far in his books he has truly caught the 
spirit of the Orient. And I hope that, before I have done, the 
result of this double enquiry will be to prove a single truth, 
namely, that Conrad’s work is informed throughout by an 
extraordinary and poetic realism. Anybody who has closely 
studied his fiction must feel the touch of autobiography in 
these wonderful pages. There is a kind of finality about them, 
a kind of conviction, that is obviously not the mere creation 
of an airy fancy. In his characters and in his landscapes one 
is conscious of an actual life, enlarged, as it were, through 
the vision of a great artist. 

To some extent, of course, Conrad has himself supplied 
the answers to these questions. We know that he did rove 
about the East and that the result is a series of novels with 
an Eastern setting, and we know that the very language of 
his descriptions carries with it a feeling of amazing verisimili- 
tude. We are aware that the Almayer of his two earliest 
novels appears in the flesh in “A Personal Record,” and that 
in the Prefaces to his Collected Edition he has over and 
over again traced the origin of his fiction to the facts of 
memory. 

In this essay I wish to carry our knowledge a step further. 
I want to track his footsteps in the East, to put names upon 
the ships in which he served, to give dates and times, and 
to discover what places he had in view, so far as he had any 
precise places in view at all, for the settings of his books. 
And in a similar way I hope to show by quotation and analy- 
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sis how Conrad has created for us the East’s innermost 
atmosphere in the light of his own individuality. 

But before I do that it is necessary to emphasize two facts 
about Conrad’s work, because, in the consideration of any 
one aspect, it is easy to lose sight of the wider bearing. There 
are many interesting things to be said about Conrad’s fiction, 
but one must never forget that it has, above all its other 
qualities, the qualities of interest and surprise — which are 
the first qualities demanded of a novelist. The stories he 
tells are absorbing. His psychological subtlety and his care 
for manner never tend to make his plots static. The plot is 
not a subsidiary feature in Conrad. His creative power plays 
equally upon the whole substance of his work and gives to 
it all a rare unity of design. Merely as stories that hold our 
attention, Conrad’s fiction is in the front rank. 

Another point to which I wish to call attention in this 
article, which, to some extent, deals in its nature with the 
tragic side of Conrad’s work, is that his sense of tragedy is 
not a sense of pessimism. Nobody who has read his novels 
can fail to perceive his firm belief in the greatness of courage, 
faithfulness, endurance, and honor. Nor, indeed, can a 
reader fail to perceive his sense of humor. Conrad has an 
ironic mind, but not a cynical one. If he has scorn for what 
he despises, he has love for what he admires. In the rich 
profusion of his creations, he holds to certain simple and 
basic things about character, and that is why his figures have 
so strong a sympathetic appeal. 

Out of the twenty volumes of Conrad’s fiction, six deal 
with the East — “Almayer’s Folly,” “An Outcast of the 
Islands,” ‘Lord Jim,” ‘The Shadow-Line,” “Victory,” 
and “‘The Rescue.” The scene of these six books may be 
said to be entirely in the Malay Archipelago or the Gulf of 
Siam. As to short stories, “ Karain” and “The Lagoon” in 
“Tales of Unrest,” “Youth” and “The End of the Tether” 
in the volume entitled “Youth,” “Typhoon ” and “Falk” 

n “Typhoon,” “The Secret Sharer” and “Freya of the 
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Seven Isles” in “‘’T wixt Land and Sea,” all have an Eastern 
background. Of course, one cannot expect an enquiry with 
regard to these stories to work out like a mathematical 
problem. That would be alien to Conrad’s whole idea. He 
is not hampered by the necessity for meticulous accuracy 
and by a closeness to detail which might well be destructive 
to the very spirit of imaginative creation. In his most real 
evocations there is a touch of the subliminal, as though the 
remembered glimpses were but a facet of the rounded East- 
ern scene. The setting of most of his work is definite enough, 
but it is definite in its own way. And what that way is could, 
perhaps, only be understood by those who perceive that his 
characters, too, are both real and more than real. A man 
seen once could serve Conrad as the basis of a profound 
study, and a landscape seen once could serve him as the 
background to an immense novel. He is the very reverse of 
a vague writer; he is a writer who chooses what is vital. The 
probability is that, at the beginning, his imagination can 
only be stimulated by the recollection of something he has 
really seen, but that as the book progresses his creative 
power takes complete possession, transmuting personal ex- 
perience into a work of imaginative art dealing with human 
fate and emotions. No, one need not expect to pin Conrad 
down too closely in a geographical sense, but one may hope to 
gain a good deal of curious information, and to satisfy oneself 
that the feeling of reality yielded by his books is well-founded. 

It was in 1881 that Conrad, who had previously been to 
the West Indies in 1876 and to Australia in 1879, set sail 
from England to Bangkok in the Palestine. This is the voyage 
enshrined in “‘ Youth.” It was his first contact with the East. 
And who can ever forget the words of glamour in which he 
voices his discovery —“‘The mysterious East faced me, 
perfumed like a flower, silent like death, dark like a grave”? 
That voyage ended in Singapore, whence Conrad went home 
through the Suez Canal. 

His next voyage to the East was to Madras in the Rivers- 
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dale. He left the ship there, went overland to Bombay, and, 
after nearly signing on as Third Officer in a British India 
Persian Gulf steamer, sailed at the last moment as Second 
Officer in the Narcissus, whose voyage to England round the 
Cape makes the epic story of “The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 

When he sailed eastward again it was in the Ti/kburst, 
which carried him to Singapore, thence to Calcutta, and 
thence home to Dundee. 

His fourth Eastern voyage was in the Highland Forest to 
Samarang in Java, where he had to leave the ship on account 
of an injury received on board during a gale. He crossed 
over to Singapore, was in hospital there for many weeks, 
and finally joined, as First Officer, the S. S. Vidar, which, 
belonging to rich Straits Arabs, traded on the coasts of 
Borneo and Celebes, and took him far apart as Palawan in 
the Sulu Sea and Palambang in Sumatra. That ship wan- 
dered to many strange, wild places (in those days Borneo 
was largely composed of warring tribes inhabiting a savage 
wilderness), and the scenes of most of Conrad’s Malayan 
books are associated with this period of his life. 

The river settlement, which is the scene of “Almayer’s 
Folly” and “An Outcast of the Islands,” is in eastern Borneo 
(the town of Willems’s disgrace is Macassar in Celebes), and 
in that great island are staged also “Karain” and “The 
Lagoon.” The Patusan of “Lord Jim,” that desolate tract 
where Jim found his salvation and his death, was imagined 
to be situated on the south coast of northwest Sumatra, and 
Stein’s villa, where he kept his marvellous collection of 
butterflies and where seventeen varieties of bamboo flour- 
ished in his garden, was outside some town of northern Java. 
“The End of the Tether” takes us as far north as Malacca 
in the Straits Settlements and Deli in northeastern Sumatra, 
and, indeed, further. For it would be amongst those little 
islands just south of the Mergui Archipelago that the ship 
Sofala was piled up on a reef, and Captain Whalley lost his 
life which had lasted too long. ““Typhoon” is a story of the 
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China Sea; the unnamed locality of “Falk” is suggested only 
as a large Oriental town — which may well be Bangkok. 
The weird, whispering drama of “The Secret Sharer” has 
the Gulf of Siam for a setting. As to the seven isles of “Freya 
of the Seven Isles,” all that can be said is that there is a 
group of islets a little to the north of Banka, which Conrad 
must have seen once or twice in the distance and remem- 
bered for the purposes of his stor 

| have mentioned Bangkok, and I ought to point out here 
that when Conrad left the Vidar in 1887 he went up to Siam 
and became Captain of the Otago, which he took to Australia 
and which he commanded in the Indian Ocean for the next 
two years. The story of that first command finds its clear 
echo in the pages of “The Shadow-Line,” where the fatal 
calm of the Gulf so nearly ends disastrously for everybody. 

Heyst’s island in “Victory” is supposed to lie near the 
south coast of Celebes — possibly one of the Tiger Islands 
—and he could really have seen the glow of a volcano at 
night “expanding and collapsing spasmodically like the end 
of a gigantic cigar puffed at intermittently in the dark,” for 
there is a famous volcanic island in that region. The wretched 
Schomberg kept his hotel in some town on the north coast 
of Java — perhaps Samarang. Finally, there is “The Res- 
cue.” Carimata, near which Lingard is becalmed when the 
story opens, is the only real name mentioned, and it is that 
of an island off the west coast of Borneo. The action of the 
novel presumably passes in an obscure corner of the west 
coast itself. Never before, indeed, had “The Shore of Ref- 
uge” been invaded by other white men save Lingard and 
old Jorgensen. 

Such, briefly sketched, are the limits of Conrad’s Eastern 
experiences. Further detail, unless of a much more compre- 
hensive kind, could not help appreciably towards a clearer 
view of its relation to his literary life. But the facts I give 
here have never been given before, in the main, and I think 
they may throw a light on his work from a fresh angle. To 
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track his characters, as well, to the original source of inspira- 
tion would be a task altogether beyond the scope of these 
pages. What I have tried to show is that Conrad’s Eastern 
settings to some of his books are based on personal knowl- 
edge, and that in all of them he has not only brought out 
the character of the picture, but has somehow made it serve 
his sense of reality and has created definite spots. 

It is more than thirty years since Conrad left the East for 
good and all — his last sight of it was at Colombo in 1889 
on his way home after he resigned the command of the 
Otago. “Almayer’s Folly,” his first book, was not published 
till 1895. Inevitably the memory of those distant times 
turned into a source of inspiration. His descriptions of the 
East have a kind of symbolic force. Conrad’s contact with 
it was not that of a passing traveller. What he saw, he saw 
as part of his daily life, in the course of his professional work, 
associated with the realities and problems of his calling. And 
that is why, in his mastery of language, his general descrip- 
tions have a stronger actuality after his many years’ absence 
than the detailed accounts of yesterday’s globe-trotter. Con- 
rad’s East is fabulous only in the sense that there is some- 
thing fabulous about the East: in every other respect it is 
solidly realistic. 

Many writers have staged their novels in different parts 
of the world without conveying any kind of atmosphere, but 
Conrad not only displays in his prose the very splendor and 
darkness of the East, but he reveals its effect upon the 
character of the white man and gives it, as you might say, 
a philosophic significance. Whether he be successful in his 
reading of Easterners is difficult to be sure of — who is to 
be the judge? — but certainly his Malays appear to have a 
convincing actuality, which, if more the result of intuitive 
observation than of long experience, is, at any rate, all of a 
piece. 

In spite of what some people may think, Conrad is much 
more concerned with humanity than with nature, and the 
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gorgeous, sombre settings of his Eastern books are not put 
there as a four de force but as something to help with the 
problems that are being unravelled in their midst. Conrad's 
writing is eloquent, but it is not eloquent for the mere sake 
of eloquence. He sees the drama of human passions enacted 
before the dumb stoicism of the wilderness, he sees the de- 
spair of hearts outlined by the delusive beauty of the world, 
he sees the corrosive sadness of the forests and the incor- 
ruptible cruelty of the ocean. Of course, we are all inclined 
to read our own joy or sorrow into the face of the world, and 
we are all inclined to create from our inner consciousness a 
general concept of nature; and therefore it is false to say 
that there is such a thing as an absolute description of the 
East. But for Conrad’s fatalistic idea of man’s relationships 
there is something extraordinarily impressive in this fatalis- 
tic background. 

His special temperament is both in tune with, and in re- 
volt against, the whole brooding spirit of the teeming East. 
And being a poet, he has called it up before us, the melan- 
choly and the indifference, in the colors of imaginative real- 
ism. As we read his pages we can smell the East, we can feel 
it weighing upon us, we can see how it subtly poisons the 
Europeans of whom he writes. In truth, none of his tragic 
characters can any more escape from its clutches than could 
“enchanted” Heyst of “Victory.” One and all are in the 
toils, as though, unknown to themselves, they had listened 
to the call of the East as to a siren’s song. Almayer, of 
“Almayer’s Folly” and “An Outcast of the Islands,” is 
always talking about going home, but we know perfectly 
well, and we feel, too, that he knows perfectly well, that 
there is no getting away from the weariness of his Eastern 
backwater. Jim, of “Lord Jim,” seeks to hide his shame and 
recover his honor in the most outlandish depths of the East; 
Captain Whalley, of “The End of the Tether,” in the ruin 
of his heroic old age, lives on and on in the regions he has 
known so well. Jasper Allen, of “Freya of the Seven Isles,” 
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when his hopes of Freya are lost with his lost brig, sinks into 
gloomy listlessness on the shores of that glittering Eastern 
port; Axel Heyst, of “Victory,” cannot tear himself from the 
Archipelago — “roughly speaking, a circle with a radius of 
eight hundred miles drawn round a point in North Borneo 
was in Heyst’s case a magic circle.”” Captain Lingard, of 
“The Rescue,” with his impetuous fidelity and tragic fail. 
ure, clings still to the East, which has known his hope and 
his sorrow, and we find him there many years later, a friend 
of the futile Almayer and the shifty Willems. 

In Conrad’s hands the East thus becomes more than a 
geographical expression; it becomes something living, which 
shall charm and enslave and, in the end, destroy. One re- 
members how the narrator in “Youth” exclaims: “I have 
known its fascination since; I have seen the mysterious 
shores, the still water, the lands of brown nations, where a 
stealthy nemesis lies in wait, pursues, overtakes so many of 
the conquering race, who are proud of their wisdom, of their 
knowledge, of their strength.” 

Generally speaking, Conrad’s East is almost entirely, in 
his fiction, the East of the Malay Archipelago and the Gulf 
of Siam —1in other words, the East that stretches from 
Sumatra to Celebes and from Siam to Java. But the oper- 
ing of “The Nigger of the Narcissus” takes place in Bombay 
harbor, ““Typhoon’s” setting is the China Sea, the strange 
story of ““A Smile of Fortune” is enacted within the Indian 
Ocean, and Lord Jim’s whole life is fatally shaped by an 
incident in the Arabian Sea. Indeed, Conrad’s life exper'- 
ences are not bound to any one part of the world. In this 
essay, however, I want to keep mainly within the Archipelago 
and the Gulf, because, once we begin to get away from it, we 
may end by discussing all his work. The fact is that Conrad 
has spread his creative power over the wide earth. The scene 
of “Nostromo” and “Gaspar Ruiz” (in “A Set of Six”) is 
South America; of “An Anarchist” (“A Set of Six’’), Guiana 
and Paris; of “Heart of Darkness” (“‘Youth”) and “An 
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Outpost of Progress” (“Tales of Unrest”), Central Africa; 
f “The Planter of Malata” (“Within the Tides”’), Austra- 
lia; of “The Idiots” (“Tales of Unrest”), Brittany; of “TI 
Conde” (“A Set of Six”), Naples; of “Under Western 
Eyes,” Russia and Geneva; of “The Secret Agent,” London; 
f “Romance,” England and Cuba; and so on. But Heyst’s 
“magic circle” is the scene of the largest body of his work, 
of that work by which he first built up a reputation, and 
upon its features he has expended the full wealth of his 
descriptive genius. 

And that is very great. He conveys in a manner alto- 
gether personal to himself the tropical luxuriance and the 
formidable stillness. He does really conjure before one the 
smiling or tempestuous seas, the sunlit or frowning shores, 
the blazing noons and the starry nights of the East. I speak 
from some experience of the East and from an ardent knowl- 
edge of his books. Atmosphere interpenetrates their core and 
is part of their whole substance. The readers, like the actors, 
are swayed by it from start to finish. I cannot resist the temp- 
tation to give some extracts, just to show the quality of 
Conrad’s prose, the poetical character of his insight, and the 
exactness of his observation. In the abiding spirit of the 
Orient, he sees innumerable lives, infinite moods, and end- 
less play of light and shade. 

Here to begin with, in “Almayer’s Folly,” is a thrilling 
description of a dawn, while Dain and Nina are afloat on 
the Pantai in the ecstasy of their first love: 

“Over the low river-mist hiding the boat with its freight 
of young passionate life and all-forgetful happiness, the stars 
paled, and a silvery-gray tint crept over the sky from the 
eastward. There was not a breath of wind, not a rustle of 
stirring leaf, not a splash of leaping fish to disturb the serene 
repose of all living things on the banks of the great river. 
Earth, river, and sky were wrapped up in a deep sleep, from 
which it seemed there would be no waking. All the seething 
life and movement of tropical nature seemed concentrated 
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in the ardent eyes, in the tumultuously beating hearts of the 
two beings drifting in the canoe, under the white canopy of 
mist, over the smooth surface of the river. 

“Suddenly a great sheaf of yellow rays shot upwards from 
behind the black curtain of trees lining the banks of the 
Pantai. The stars went out; the little black clouds at the 
zenith glowed for a moment with crimson tints, and the 
thick mist, stirred by the gentle breeze, the sigh of waking 
nature, whirled round and broke into fantastically torn pieces, 
disclosing the wrinkled surface of the river sparkling in the 
broad light of day. Great flocks of white birds wheeled 
screaming over the swaying tree-tops. The sun had risen on 
the east coast.” 

The undertone of human passion seems literally reflected 
in these solemn and moving strains. 

Here is an Eastern picture in “Youth’”’— that might well 
be compared with a scene from “Victory,” published thir- 
teen years later, if space permitted: 

“And this is how I see the East. I have seen its secret 
places and have looked into its very soul; but now I see it 
always from a small boat, a high outline of mountains, blue 
and afar in the morning; like faint mist at noon; a jagged 
wall of purple at sunset. I have the feel of the oar in my hand, 
the vision of a scorching blue sea in my eyes. And I see a 
bay, a wide bay, smooth as glass and polished like ice, shim- 
mering in the dark. A red light burns far off upon the gloom 
of the land, and the night is soft and warm. We drag at the 
oars with aching arms, and suddenly a puff of wind, a puff 
faint and tepid and laden with strange odors of blossoms, 
of aromatic wood, comes out of the still night — the first 
sigh of the East on my face. That I can never forget. It was 
impalpable and enslaving, like a charm, like a whispered 
promise of mysterious delight.” 

And then there is the sea. That is the one inanimate thing 
to which Conrad has rendered the devotion of a lifetime, 
and I cannot hope to give more than the merest hint of the 
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variety of his pictures of it in the following extracts, the 
first from “‘Lord Jim”’: 

“The thin gold shaving of the moon floating slowly down- 
wards had lost itself on the darkened surface of the waters, 
and the eternity beyond the sky seemed to come down nearer 
to the earth, with the augmented glitter of the stars, with 
the more profound sombreness in the lustre of the half- 
transparent dome covering the flat disk of an opaque sea.” 

The next passage is from “Freya of the Seven Isles”: 

“The brig’s business was on uncivilized coasts, with ob- 
scure rajahs dwelling in nearly unknown bays, with native 
settlements up mysterious rivers opening their sombre, for- 
est-lined estuaries among a welter of pale green reefs and 
dazzling sand-banks, in lonely straits of calm blue water all 
aglitter with sunshine. Alone, far from the beaten tracks, 
she glided, all white, round dark, frowning headlands, stole 
out, silent like a ghost, from behind points of land stretching 
out all black in the moonlight; or lay hove-to, like a sleeping 
sea-bird, under the shadow of some nameless mountain 
waiting for a signal. She would be glimpsed suddenly on 
misty, squally days dashing disdainfully aside the short ag- 
gressive waves of the Java Sea; or be seen far, far away, a 
tiny dazzling white speck flying across the brooding purple 
masses of thunderclouds piled up on the horizon.” 

To continue such quotations indefinitely would be the 
easiest thing in the world. They serve a purpose in focussing 
attention on the unique achievement of a very great prose- 
poet, but they may also delude a reader, not well acquainted 
with Conrad’s work, into misapprehending his real idea of 
the East and the kind of wordless way in which he casts its 
mantle, film-like, over his figures. One does feel in reading 
Conrad that there is something of black magic in the Orient, 
an impalpable, haunting magic, not at all created for effect. 
Conrad is the sanest of writers; he is primarily concerned, as 
nas been said, with human beings and their problems, and 
he is concerned with them in a completely normal and every- 
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day manner. No one was ever less of a spiritualist than Con. 
rad, and, perhaps, no one was ever more spiritual. In the 
ruck of ordinary lives he sees the awful conflicts of the soul, 
he sees the baseness of evil triumphing over brave endeavor, 
and he sees, too, the fidelity of man conquering the blind 
fury of the elements. Nature does not interest him very 
much in itself, but the influence of nature on character does, 
Being a poet, he is conscious of the beauty and terror of the 
universe, but being a great poet he is aware that there js 
more beauty and terror in a single human heart than in all 
the phenomena of the outward world. And consequently 
his descriptions, quite apart from any other reason, have 
inevitably a touch of symbolism about them even when they 
are most realistic. To Conrad, all art is an expression of life, 
and exists to elucidate the mystery of life. 

Conrad is a romantic, though not a romantic of the nine- 
teenth century. He is a romantic in the sense that to him 
both the world and its inhabitants have an inner light shin- 
ing through their surface, and also in his unsleeping dramatic 
intensity. Even in regard to Eastern scenery — which in 
this article must keep our attention to the exclusion of 
humanity — he succeeds in giving us, not only the thing 
itself, but an elusive something behind. When he writes in 
“Typhoon,” “‘The far-off blackness ahead of the ship was 
like another night seen through the starry night of the earth 
— the starless night of the immensities beyond the created 
universe, revealed in its appalling stillness through a low 
fissure in the glittering sphere of which the earth is the 
kernel,” we feel that such words have called up images and 
given us sensations beyond their immediate meaning. In 
them is the substance of that true romance which leaves the 
last word to the reader’s imagination. The final cadence of 
romance can only dwell on the inward ear, and it 1s one 
of Conrad’s surest titles to abiding fame that he knows how 
to awaken that resonance. Romance of this nature is not 4 
hindrance to reality; it is an asset of reality. 
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MEMORY 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


HEY say no slightest happening can be quite forgot; 
That each man’s skull contains the seven-sealed judg- 
ment book, 
Into whose opened pages God will make him look; 
That under his ribs there writhes the worm that dieth not. 


F Oh, fearful prospect! to behold our secret sins 


And (worse) our unacknowledged meanness rise and claim 
Their shuddering fathers, and assume their shameful name 
Before God and His inexorable paladins! 


But when those seals are broken there must come as well 
All unremembered loveliness of earth to bless 

The blessed with its re-lighted radiance, and — yes! — 
To cast the only ray upon the floor of hell. 








SIX YEARS OF EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By H. A. L. FISHER 


HEN in 1916 I was invited by Mr. Lloyd 

George to take a share in the conduct of 

public affairs as President of the Board of 

Education, England was in the throes of war. 
It was a time of high tension, of generous impulse, of large 
and far-reaching ideals for the advancement of society. 
Party politics were dead. Meetings of the ordinary political 
kind held at by-elections were almost unfrequented, but 
there was an intense and general interest in projects for social 
and educational reform. The war was felt to be so great a 
catastrophe, so fierce a criticism of the existing order that a 
general feeling grew up that the time had come for re-fashion- 
ing the life of the country upon sounder principles. Everyone 
spoke of reconstruction. Everyone wanted reconstruction. 
There was no part of the country, however rustic and Boeo- 
tian, in which it was not easy to fill the largest hall available 
for an address upon national education. 

The appointment of a college president, as he would be 
called in America, to hold the portfolio of Education in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government was in itself a startling event, 
for the post had hitherto always been allotted to a politician, 
and generally to a young politician on the rise. It was held 
to be emblematic of a more serious view of education that 
the official head of the national system should have had 
himself some knowledge of university affairs, and that he 
should be chosen by reason of this qualification and not as 
a reward for purely Parliamentary services. The press wel- 
comed the novel departure, and the public mind was pre- 
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pared, perhaps for the first and last time, to listen to the 
voice of the academic expert. 

My jurisdiction was limited to England and Wales. Not 
so my influence, for the Scots and the Irish profited by any 
augmentation in the educational expenditure of my depart- 
ment, since they received a quota or fixed proportion of the 
sums voted by Parliament in aid of English education. Thus 
my colleague the Secretary of State for Scotland and my 
colleague the Chief Secretary for Ireland derived no little 
pecuniary benefit from my reforms, for it was one of the 
anomalies of our system that an educational policy framed 
and financed to meet especially English needs automatically 
enriched the departments of the Ministers charged with the 
supervision of education in Scotland and Ireland, though 
they might have no designs for any similar undertakings. 

Education is a very human thing, depending upon the 
shock of mind upon mind, of character upon character. Ex- 
pensive buildings, elaborate equipment, brilliantly organized 
administration, all these have their value, but the value is 
secondary. The main business of the educational statesman 
is to provide the schools and colleges with an adequate staff 
of good teachers. If the teachers are efficient, the education 
will be good: if they are stupid and low-minded, the most 
elaborate apparatus in the world will not prevent the educa- 
tional system of the country from being a hollow sham. 

It is impossible ever to ensure that the teaching in the 
public schools of « country will be good, but it is very easy 
to ensure that it will be indifferent. If the teachers are paid 
a sweated wage, if their minds are constantly harassed by 
illiberal cares, then the teaching will only be good by accident 
and in spite of the system. Now, it was my firm conviction 
that the teachers in our national elementary and secondary 
schools were seriously underpaid, and that this was an evil 
from every point of view: first, because we could not rely 
upon a sufficiency of male teachers to staff our schools; 
secondly, because the recruitment was open to criticism on 
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the ground of intellectual quality; and thirdly, because the 
low pay engendered bitterness and discontent in the class 
which has the enormously important function of directing 
the education of the young. 


My first object, therefore, was to convert the vocation of 


the school teacher in England from a sweated trade to a 
profession paid and pensioned on the footing of a liberal 
calling. I will not trouble my American readers with a de- 
tailed description of the measures which were taken to this 
end, of the changes in the grant system, of the reversal of 
the incidence of the educational burden as between rates 
and taxes, of the successive reports of the Burnham Com- 
mittee. I may sum up the result by saying that, broadly 
speaking, the teachers in our elementary schools in England 
and Wales now receive two and a half times the salary which 
was paid to them before the war, while their pension benefits 
have been trebled, and that the secondary school teachers 
have experienced not an identical but an analogous improve- 
ment in their position. 
My next problem was to consider whether or no to create 
a revolution in the system under which education is admin- 
istered in this country. That system had been remodelled in 
1902 by Mr. Balfour, who had entrusted the administration 
of our publicly supported schools and colleges to 317 local 
authorities (counties, county boroughs, and boroughs). | 
decided after a very brief consideration that the existing 
system was working well enough, and that though a curtail- 
ment in the number of authorities would be desirable in itself, 
so many vested interests would be offended by curtailing 
them, that the game was not worth the candle. I therefore 
decided to preserve the administrative fabric as I found it, 
and to obtain such improvements as suggested themselves 
in other directions. 
One promising direction was unfortunately closed. We 
have in England and Wales a most unfortunate dualism in 
our elementary school system. There are church schools 
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which are provided by religious denominations and offer re- 
ligious lessons of a distinctive and denominational type, and 
there are council schools which are provided by the local 
authorities and offer undenominational teaching, a kind of 
lowest common denominator of the Christian religion. Now 
this state of things, which is rooted in past history, is very 
inconvenient for many reasons. It would be far more con- 
venient and would conduce far more to efficient and econom- 
ical administration, if all the elementary schools were under 
direct public management. But to deprive the managers of 
the church schools of their rights under trust deeds, except 
on terms and as part of an agreed settlement, would have 
raised a passionate outcry throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. Nothing was more alien to my purpose than 
to evoke the furies of sectarian discord. To raise the denom- 
inational issue during the war would have been regarded, 
and justly, as a sinister and unpatriotic step. So, for the time 
being, the anomaly had to be left as it was, in the hope that 
one day it might be removed in an atmosphere of general 
consent. 

An immense field of reform still lay open before me. Eng- 
land is a beautiful country, a land of sweet streams and green 
meadows and finely grown woods, with here and there, as 
in the Lake country or in Northern Wales, stretches of splen- 
did mountain scenery or exquisitely undulating moorland. 
It is, however, at the same time a densely populated and 
highly industrialized country, its fair surface defaced by huge 
and hideous tracts of mean urban dwellings and smoking 
factories, and its population sharply divided by these natu- 
ral contrasts of noisy industrialism and quiet country. In- 
dustry is very imperious, and in the past it has played havoc 
with the child life of our country. I will not here recount the 
long history of the attempts which have been made to free 
the children of Great Britain from premature industrial ex- 
ploitation. Much had been accomplished when I came into 
the Government, but there were two directions in which more 
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remained to be done. Children of twelve and thirteen stil] 
worked half time in the damp heat of the mills in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, spending the remaining portion of the work- 
ing-day in school, too tired to profit by their own instruction 
and imposing a drag upon the instruction of others. The 
half-time system had long been felt to be an abuse, but there 
was a strong vested interest in this form of child labor, and 
it was, therefore, defended with vigor and obstinacy. How 
well do I remember my campaign among the clothiers and 
the cotton-spinners of the North against this evil system, 
and my satisfaction at being privileged to give it the coup de 
grace! 

Another evil, also rooted in industrialism, was the exces- 
sive labor of school children on school days. In some cases a 
child would work for two or three hours selling newspapers, 
distributing milk, or running errands before the school 
opened at nine o’clock, and would arrive far too tired and 
sleepy to profit by his instruction. The Education Act of 
1918 put an end to all this by prohibiting the industrial labor 
of children under the age of twelve, and by imposing strict 
limitations upon the hours of labor permitted to children be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen. 

There is no more pitiable feature in our modern industrial 
life than the low level of physical health prevailing among 
the town-bred children of the poor. No less than forty per 
cent of our school population is pronounced to be suffering 
from some physical defect. The evil in itself may be slight, 
but slight defects, if untended, may gather into a formidable 
menace to health and strength. The problem, second to none 
in social importance, and only to be solved bya long and 
continuous stretch of patient effort, was brilliantly attacked 
by our school medical service. Our weapons in the fray were 
three in number, medical inspection, medical treatment, 
physical exercise. We made inspection compulsory upon the 
child, and the provision of medical treatment compulsory 
upon the authority. We reorganized our system of physical 
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training in the schools, and stimulated by special grants the 
appointment of travelling experts, who would be able to 
spread a sound tradition of physical instruction among the 
teachers. The effect of these measures, some contained in the 
Act of 1918, others embodied in administrative practice, has 
already been considerable. To describe them here in detail 
would be impossible, and I will confine myself to one ex- 
ample, the development of the school clinic. 

If I were invited to bring home to the imagination of an 
American friend the work accomplished in this sphere during 
my term of office, I should begin by showing him a map of the 
London area, with the school clinics erected since the pro- 
vision of treatment was made compulsory marked in red, and 
those belonging to an earlier period marked in black. From 
this it would appear that there are now 71 clinics, places to 
which mothers bring their children to be treated by doctors, 
dentists, oculists, and nurses, and that these clinics are so 
distributed as to cover all the ground, and that, despite the 
war and the taxes and the unemployment, no less than 36 
clinics have been set up since 1918. I should proceed to ex- 
plain to him that we have now an organization fit to cope 
with the whole problem presented by the physical condition 
of London school children, and I would then take my friend 
to visit one of these clinics and would invite him to consider 
the admirable course of practical instruction which the 
mother of an ailing child receives from the doctor or nurse 
in attendance. Finally, I would bring to his notice the fact 
that since the Education Act of 1918 the number of school 
clinics in England and Wales has risen from 480 to 971, a 
notable achievement, involving no little expenditure, but a 
productive expenditure of public money if ever there was one. 

The great enemy of education is poverty. Amiable theo- 
ists constantly put out attractive schemes for the organ- 
ization of public education, which are based upon the neglect 
of the unpleasant necessities of economic life. Other lands 
may be more fortunate than Great Britain. Here the vast 
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majority of the children who attend the elementary schools 
must go out into the world to earn a living after they have 
reached the age of fourteen. It is at this point that the age 
of compulsory instruction ceases with us, and it is an unfor. 
tunate point, seeing that a secondary school course should 
certainly begin two years or so earlier. To end compulsion at 
twelve would seriously lower the level of education; to con- 
tinue it beyond fourteen would be passionately resisted by 
the poor. So we must reluctantly watch the spectacle of hun- 
dreds and thousands of children shutting up their books at 
the tender age of fourteen, and losing, sometimes for many 
years, sometimes forever, all contact with the world of 
letters. It is true that some will hereafter find their way to 
an evening school to learn French or shorthand or account- 
ancy or economics, that others will attend a technical col- 
lege or an adult school or a tutorial class organized for work- 
ing folk by the universities. But these are a minority. The 
general mass of our children leave school at fourteen, never 
to return. Some become quite illiterate, others lose much of 
their slender stock of knowledge, and it is difficult to over- 
estimate the wastage in moral and intellectual tissue attrib- 
utable to the general neglect of the problem of adolescence. 

Indeed, among the unsolved problems of democracy there 
is none graver.. How paradoxical it seems to spend millions 
upon the education of children under fourteen, and then to 
stand by with folded arms while the results of that expendi- 
ture are dissipated during the very period of life which we 
regard as most propitious to intellectual development! And 
yet how difficult and costly a task it is to devise the appro- 
priate remedy! 

My remedy was, and is, the day continuation school. 
Every young person, male and female, not already under 
full-time instruction should attend school for seven or eight 
hours a week, in the first instance from the age of fourteen 
to that of sixteen, and afterwards, when this first stage had 
been thoroughly established, to the age of eighteen. Admit- 
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tedly a difficult project, only to be realized by degrees, as 
teachers come forward, and buildings are provided. But the 
Parliament of 1918 accepted the principle. The duty of the 
state to provide a part-time education for its adolescents is 
inscribed upon our statute book, and it will be for the country 
hereafter to see that this statutory duty is fulfilled. 

Incontestably, a thorny administrative problem. London, 
generally a pioneer in educational matters, was first in the 
field, and organized a complete system of compulsory day 
continuation schools two years ago. The schools began well, 
the attendance was good, the teachers were well chosen, the 
organization was elastic and sensible. Employers of labor 
were, all things considered, reasonably compliant, and in 
some cases actively enthusiastic. The venture was, however, 
launched at a very bad moment, when the factories were idle, 
the streets full of unemployed men, and anxiety was in every 
home. The pressure of financial considerations proved too 
strong to be resisted, and after a municipal election, which 
largely turned upon the point of educational economy, Lon- 
don decided to abandon compulsion and to cut down her 
educational commitments. 

Here is cause for disappointment, but not for surprise or 
dismay. Since the Act was passed, the economic situation of 
Great Britain has been seriously affected for the worse. In- 
dustrial disturbances, occasioning in the space of three years 
the loss of 147,000,000 working-men’s days, an almost com- 
plete cessation of foreign trade, widespread unemployment, 
grinding taxation, these features in the general social land- 
scape were not propitious to educational developments. All, 
however, has not been lost. Of the twenty-two London day 
continuation schools twelve remain upon a voluntary basis, 
and outside the London area several schools of the same 
type still flourish, and are destined, let us hope, to provide 
valuable experience when the country is in a position once 
more to address itself to the problem. 

One day, while the continuation schools were under dis- 
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cussion, a deputation of important employers came to me to 
protest against a scheme liable to be so inconvenient to the 
conduct of business. I fully admitted the inconvenience, but 
added that there was inconvenience on the other side which 
was worthy of consideration. I told them that I had been 
impressed by the fact that I rarely got into conversation 
with a working-man without finding that his head was ful! 
of grievances against his employer. Was it not worth while, 
I asked, to put something else into his head? The deputation 
appeared to be impressed by the question, and withdrew the 
hostile resolution which they had intended to adopt. 
Meanwhile full-time secondary education has made a 
great advance, for the number of pupils in our state-aided 
secondary schools has doubled since my assumption of office. 
There are more schools, there are more teachers, the teachers 
are better paid, the scholars are better taught, the school life 
has been prolonged, the examination system has been sim- 
plified and improved. Here perhaps more than anywhere else 
is the advance most impressive, and this is the more gratify 
ing in that state-aided secondary education is comparatively 
new in England. We are an old country, we are a very con- 
servative country. For centuries we were content with our 
two ancient universities, Oxford and Cambridge, and with 
our so-called public schools and grammar schools, which are, 
in truth, sustained by private endowment. The idea of de- 
veloping secondary education out of the rates and taxes only 
came in twenty years ago, and still meets with opposition in 
the more selfish and obscurantist quarters of society. But it 
has now taken firm root. The Labor party clamor for more 
and more secondary education, and every year thousands of 
children are turned away from the secondary schools be- 
cause the school places do not suffice to meet the demand. 
Our secondary schools are not in general gratuitous, but 
it is for the most part a condition of government grant that 
a high proportion of free places shall be reserved for children 
whose parents are unable to pay fees. This is a good working 
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arrangement. There is no reason why the state should sacri- 
fice the revenue derived from fees provided that clever free- 
placers are not kept out by stupid fee-payers, and there is a 
distinct advantage in the blending of social classes which 
this system promotes. Labor, however, clamors for free sec- 
ondary education all round, and when finance is easier the 

ressure of democratic forces may succeed in wresting it from 
a reluctant Chancellor of the Exchequer. Meanwhile it is the 
policy of the Board of Education steadily to press for im- 
proved standards, and here great success has attended our 
efforts. In point of sheer efficiency and academic distinction 
many of these new foundations are already in the front rank. 
They cannot pretend to the charm and dignity which belong 
to historic buildings. Wealth is not lavished on them, they 
have no mediaeval chapel or rich library. But in these very 
practical modern buildings, many of them situated in the 
heart of our industrial towns, boys and girls, born of modest 
or poor parentage, are learning to become good citizens, and 
to acquire a taste for science and the humanities. Every- 
where the secondary school is a great civilizing influence, 
more powerful, perhaps, even than the university, in that it 
touches a wider circle, and is less withdrawn from the 
common life. 

What of the studies themselves? How far, it may be asked, 
has educational opinion in Great Britain responded to the 
intellectual currents of the time, in the matter of curricula 
and pedagogic method? It may be sufficient here to say that 
I can recall no period in our history in which greater atten- 
tion has been given to these matters. Expert committees 
have reported upon the teaching of science, modern lan- 
guages, English, and the classics, and the respective claims 
of these four competing branches of study have never been 
stated with a greater degree of authority. 

The effect of these four reports will be to correct one of 
the many bad tendencies engendered by the war. Very few 
of the effects of war can be described as good. For the most 
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part its influence is to depress the intelligence of the societies 
which have fallen victims to the fever of militarism. One of 
the results of the war in England was to enhance the value 
attached to studies having a direct practical bearing, and to 
lower the importance of those forms of discipline less directly 
connected with the needs of every-day life, to exalt modern 
studies as opposed to ancient studies, applied science as op- 
posed to pure science, and, in general, knowledge as a source 
of national power at the expense of knowledge as an ideal 
motive and as an end in itself. This had been the general 
tendency. Despite the wonderful discoveries in the field of 
Hellenic scholarship and archaeology, discoveries compara. 
ble in range and interest with the conquests of the Italian 
Renaissance, Greek, once the staple and glory of English edu- 
cation, beats a rapid retreat, and some fears are expressed 
that Latin may follow in its receding footsteps. To these 
tendencies of public opinion, in so far as they are narrow and 
illiberal, the four reports oppose a much-needed corrective. 
The report upon the classics emphasizes the importance of 
providing some teaching in Greek in each area of accessibil- 
ity, so that students qualified to profit by Greek studies may 
not be kept in compulsory ignorance of the language. The 
position of Latin is far more secure. In most secondary 
schools two languages are taught, and where this is the case 
the Board of Education encourages the view that the second 
language should be Latin. 

Curiously enough, the all-pervading utilitarianism of the 
age finds no reflection in the programmes of organized Labor. 
Our Labor leaders profess the highest educational doctrine. 
They contend that there should be one form of teaching for 
rich and poor alike. In particular, they distrust vocational 
training, as tending to form the wage-slave mind, and to in- 
crease the emoluments of the slave-driving employer. Cor- 
sequently, when the Act of 1918 was passing through Parlia- 
ment, the Labor party asserted with great emphasis that the 
teaching in the continuation school should be untainted by 
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any vocational or practical bias. Humane learning, broad, 
generous, calculated to nourish the free citizen, rather than 
to fit the hand and eye of the manual worker to his destined 
task, should be the characteristic of adolescent education. 
These views prevailed with Parliament, but it may be 
doubted whether they were really popular among the rank 
and file of industrial workers, who would rather see their 
children taught a trade than imbued with all the enchant- 
ments of the liberal arts. 

However this may be, the general interest now taken in 
schools and schooling by the wage-earners is far greater than 
ever before. Elderly teachers, who remember the schools in 
the seventies and ’eighties of last century, have told me that 
they sometimes needed police protection against the on- 
slaught of parents embittered by the forcible withdrawal of 
their children from industry. In the light of present practice, 
such memories appear extravagant and grotesque. The mod- 
ern parent comes to the elementary school on “ parents’ 
day” and looks to it as a very convenient employment 
agency, as indeed it is, when the time comes for Tom or 
Gladys to go out to work. Nor is this interest confined to 
elementary education. Labor has stormed the secondary 
schools, and is now battering at the doors of the university. 
The old simile of the ladder of education is now quite ob- 
solete. A ladder is too narrow and too steep. We must have 
a highway. In deference to this feeling Mr. Lloyd George 
placed representatives of Labor upon the Royal Commission 
appointed under the chairmanship of Mr. Asquith to enquire 
into the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

It was one of the objects of my administration to broaden 
this highway. Never before had the state been so liberal with 
scholarships, and free places, and maintenance allowances. 
It may be seriously doubted whether a really able child, no 
matter how poor his home, can under our present arrange- 
ments fail to come to the front. For historical reasons, how- 
ever, a university education has not been a common object 
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of ambition among the wage-earning families in England. 
The old universities were until recently too expensive and 
too difficult of access, and the newer universities had not 
succeeded in making any wide appeal before the cataclysm 
of the great war emptied their lecture rooms and drew of 
their students to the stricken field. 

Since the war a considerable change has come over the 
landscape, for no less than 27,000 ex-service students have 
been educated with the help of grants from the state at our 
universities and technical colleges. For the past three years 
our lecture halls and laboratories have been crowded with 
young men, for the most part of humble family and exiguous 
means, who have been preparing, with liberal assistance 
from the government, for one or other of the many careers 
to which the higher learning is a necessary prelude. These 
young soldiers, bringing as they do a more serious spirit to 
their studies than is common in schoolboys, will go out into 
the world imbued with a sense of indebtedness to the place 
of learning which has given them a start in life. We cannot 
doubt but that they will spread the university idea through 
circles into which it has not hitherto penetrated, and that the 
wise liberality of the state will ultimately be repaid by a 
larger volume of university students, and by an atmosphere 
more favorable to scientific ideas and to the claims of the 
higher learning. 

Not that importance should be attached to the numerical 
strength of a university. On the contrary, nothing can be 
more dangerous to the intellectual welfare of any country 
than the admission of battalions of ill-qualified students to 
the seats of the higher learning. The university stands for 
quality, and if it is to perform its proper function it must 
safeguard itself against the admission of the unfit. What can 
be more melancholy than the present spectacle of the Rus- 
sian universities, where famous professors are condemned to 
waste their powers upon teaching the elements to unlettered 
boys? Fortunately, in England we have experienced no de- 
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basement in our university standards, only a serious inter- 
ruption of discovery and research, by reason of the demands 
placed upon the teaching staff by the influx of the soldier 
students. Further we may congratulate ourselves on having 
saved our intellectual class from the sad economic fate which 
has overtaken it in Russia and in Central Europe. The 
universities were hit hard by the war, and university teachers 
in common with all other recipients of fixed incomes have 
suffered from the rise in prices and the high income tax. 
There has been much hardship patiently borne, but to some 
extent it has been mitigated by liberal government grants 
which have enabled salaries to be raised and pensions to be 
increased. 

It would of course be impossible within the limits of a short 
essay to describe all the effects of the war upon the studies 
and organization of the universities. Some few salient 
changes may, however, be briefly noted. The grant of the 
parliamentary franchise to women in 1918, which was univer- 
sally regarded as a becoming recognition of the exertions of 
women in many fields of patriotic work during the war, 
could not fail to exercise an effect upon the policy of the two 
ancient universities. At Oxford the women students, who 
had previously been admitted to lectures and examinations, 
were accorded in 1920 the privilege of full academic mem- 
bership. At Cambridge they were granted titular degrees 
without a share in the direction of studies or the manage- 
ment of the university. It is, however, generally felt that 
Cambridge will be unable to persist in the present compro- 
mise, the more so in view of the fact that a strong Royal 
Commission under the chairmanship of Mr. Asquith has 
unanimously reported in favor of the admission of women 
to the full privilege of membership. 

The appointment of this Commission is significant of 
another change, undesirable in itself, but rendered necessary 
by the economic consequences of the war. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have felt themselves compelled for the first time to 
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apply to the state for financial assistance. Before the war 
they had been able to carry on their work with the aid of 
fees and private endowments, and no feature in the position 
of the two universities afforded more pride and satisfaction 
to their alumni than this honorable independence of public 
funds and public control. To many Oxford and Cambridge 
men the acceptance of a single shilling from the pub lic 
Treasury appeared to be a badge of servitude. There was, 
however, no alternative. Attempts to raise funds for the 
universities by appealing to the generosity of the private 
donor had been singularly infructuous before the war and 
were not likely to be more successful after it. With the 
running costs of the laboratories doubled, and the purchasing 
powers of academic salaries halved, the old position became 
no longer tenable. Accordingly, application was made to the 
government for a grant, and a provisional grant of £30,000 
was allotted to each university pending the enquiry of a 
Commission. 
Anyone who knew anything about the two universities 
was convinced that they had nothing to fear from the most 
searching enquiry, and in effect the Commission found noth- 
ing amiss except that the teaching staff was overworked and 
underpaid, and that the organization was not as well adapted 
to the encouragement of original research as it was capable 
of being made. A number of detailed recommendations were 
advanced with a view to remedying these defects, and it is 
to be expected that in the course of the next two years the 
university and college statutes will have been so revised as 
to give full effect to the report of the Commission. Whether 
the Exchequer will be able to provide the large sums recom- 
mended as necessary to the more effectual working of these 
two great places of learning is less certain, but it is greatly 
to be hoped that, whatever other economies may be found 
imperative, this particular economy may not be among them. 
The apprehension that the two ancient universities will 
forfeit the precious boon of autonomy by reason of their 
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acceptance of public funds is not supported by the experience 
of their younger sisters. Neither the University of Wales nor 
the eight modern English universities have so far suffered 
in respect of their powers of internal government and aca- 
demic direction by their acceptance of state grants. The 
British government does not, happily, profess to have an 
academic mind. It neither prescribes nor proscribes academic 
studies, though doubtless questions might be asked in Par- 
liament in respect of any institution receiving state grants 
if there were any reason to suspect gross malversation of 
academic funds or a departure from the principles of religious 
toleration and equality. Such dangers as have appeared to 
threaten academic liberty in England have come not from 
the state but from local bodies who from time to time im- 
agine that they are entitled by reason of their contribution 
to a university to have a voice in the direction of its policy. 
So far, however, interference from this source has been kept 
within very narrow limits. The principle of academic liberty 
is so well established in England that only a most extensive 
change in the public temper could avail to overturn it. 

The one thing likely to promote outside interference 
would be a feeling that academic funds were wastefully ex- 
pended. So long as universities contented themselves with 
the humanities and pure science their needs were compara- 
tively modest, but the recent extensions of work in the field 
of applied science raise a very different problem. Applied 
science is very costly — so costly that some subdivision of 
labor among the universities becomes a necessity of sound 
national husbandry. It is better, for instance, that Leeds 
should specialize in textiles, Sheffield in metallurgy, Liver- 
pool in tropical medicine, than that all these universities 
should attempt simultaneously to develop all three depart- 
ments. So far good sense has prevailed. There is no serious 
overlapping. But it was felt that without some more regular 
habit of consultation among the universities than had pre- 
viously been obtained, unnecessary duplication of effort and 
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expense might arise, and accordingly periodical meetings of 
Vice Chancellors are now arranged for, at which this and 
other matters of university import may be discussed. Mean. 
while the Government of which I was a member set up a 
University Grants Committee for Great Britain, composed 
of persons of high academic standing, to advise the Treasury 
as to the distribution of state grants to the universities. It 
may be confidently expected that by the conjunction of 
these two agencies, the one emanating from the academic 
bodies themselves, the other created by the state, we shall 
secure the most effective and economical use of the resources 
which are placed at the disposal of the universities for the 
promotion of applied science. 

More important and significant of the new epoch is the 
decision taken by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
to abandon the requirement of Greek as a compulsory sub- 
ject for matriculation. It was the end of a great educational 
tradition, dating from the days of Erasmus, and characteris- 
tic of the scholarship and culture of the gentry of England 
for a space of four centuries. Compulsory Greek was killed, 
not because Greek had ceased to be a living subject, for 
never were Hellenic studies pursued with more ardor and 
intelligence than in the generation preceding the war, but by 
the onrush of the new knowledge. Years before Quiles and 
Cambridge took the step of abolishing compulsory Greek, a 
considerable number of boys in our best secondary schools 
had ceased to study it. Schoolmasters declared that it was 
unfair to impose upon students with no distinct linguistic 
gift the weight of two dead languages, and as the claims of 
science and history and the living languages became more 
insistent, Greek lost its old place of primacy. Among the 
disciples of the old English tradition there are those who 
bitterly lament the change, and hold that a precious elixir 
has been lost to our national education which no wizardry 
can restore. 

Compulsory Greek has gone. It is feared that the study of 
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*Greek may go also, and that with it will vanish that fine, 


meditative, detached view of life which is derived from the 
contemplation of the masterpieces of the Hellenic genius. It 
is too soon yet to measure the effects of the change. We may 
apprehend that so long as facilities for the study of Greek 


are provided, young people with a natural taste for Hellenic 


‘studies will be encouraged to gratify it. Meanwhile the 


2 schools are relieved of the superincumbent weight ofa study 
‘which for a large number of pupils was without i inspiration 
: pand advantage. More time is available for Latin, for science, 
‘for the modern languages. At Oxford it is now possible to 
: I take an Honors degree in philosophy without a first-hand 


P knowledge of Aristotle and Plato. In all educational altera- 


‘tions something of value is lost, but we can hardly doubt 
that the loss consequent on the abolition of compulsory 
'Greek at the two old universities will be more than com- 
| pensated by the gain to secondary education. 


Thus the universities have weathered the storm, and are 


' taking a greater share than ever in the social and intellectual 


life of the country. 

In after ages it will be regarded as a remarkable fact that 
anation, racked by war, burdened by taxation, encumbered 
by debt, paralyzed by industrial disturbances and trade 
depression, should, nevertheless, have had the nerve and the 
faith to examine and test every part of its educational fabric, 
and to treble the funds placed at the disposal of its schools 
and colleges. Even if during the past two years we have been 
compelled to make financial reductions, and to postpone 
projects which we would gladly have developed, a great 
work has been achieved. The springs of idealism issuing 
from the moral impulses of the war have not wasted them- 
selves in the sands. Everywhere in England fresh patches 
of tillage, reclaimed from the sterilizing forces of industrial 
barbarism, give evidence of new and expanding harvests 
and attest the presence of a spirit in the nation which guides 
and distributes the fertilizing powers. 




















SCRAPPING MAHAN 
By WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 


N the last decade of the nineteenth century Captain 

Mahan attracted the attention of the world by his 

emphasis on the significance of sea power in history. 

As historians had been landsmen it was only natural 
that they should have overlooked the importance of the 
control of ocean highways in the story of the past. Mahan 
represented the unique combination of naval officer and 
scholar, and the idea expressed pithily long before by Bacon 
and Raleigh he worked out in detail through a series of books 
and essays beginning with the latter part of the seventeenth 
century and ending with his own time. 

Although it is possible that Mahan fell so much in love 
with his idea that he tended to over-emphasis, still the main 
lines of his demonstration are beyond question. The most 
striking instance in modern history is the rise of the British 
Empire, which sprang from the sea, and by virtue of sea 
control stretched round the world. To the British, therefore, 
the teaching of Mahan was most welcome. Indeed, he became 
a celebrity in England long before he was taken seriously in 
his own country. He had vindicated the British policy of 
dominating the sea in the past and emphasized the need of 
continuing to do so in the future. His influence, of course, 
was by no means limited to the naval writers of Great 
Britain, for he dominated naval thought everywhere. But it 
was probably in England that he had the greatest following. 
Despite the judicial and critical attitude of writers like Jane 
and Hannay, there were enthusiasts who carried the doctrine 
of sea power to lengths that Mahan would have balked at. 
“Sea power” became a catchword and a cure-all. It was the 
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sure bulwark of safety, the guarantee of victory. When the 
world war began, this was the prevailing idea on the subject, 
although Mahan had abundantly demonstrated that a nation 
may have a navy superior in size but go to the wall through 
ineffectiveness in using it. During the black winter of 1916- 
1917 and again in the following spring, writers cheerfully 
assured us that the Allies could not possibly lose because 
they had “sea power.” Yet it is becoming more and more 
obvious that the Allied cause was fast slipping over the edge 
and only the entry of the United States saved it from ruin — 
sea power or no sea power. Forgetting the lesson of France in 
the eighteenth century, the British Admiralty during the war 
was apparently so obsessed by the value of the fleet as a 
shield that it lost sight of its primary function as a sword. 
The governing policy seemed to be never to risk losing a ship, 
to win by keeping a numerical superiority over the Germans; 
in short, a defensive policy which Mahan would have been 
the first to denounce. 

The first effect, then, of the war on Mahan’s doctrine of 
sea power was to rob the phrase of some of the hocus-pocus 
that had been attached to it by disciples of Mahan who were 
more enthusiastic than wise. The mere possession of a su- 
perior fleet is no guarantee of victory. It all depends on what 
you are able to do with it. 

There was another effect of the war on the doctrine of sea 
power which is far more important. As has been remarked, 
little fault can be found with Mahan as a historian. But his 
work was done in the age of imperialism, and it became a 
powerful weapon in the camp of the imperialists of whom he 
was frankly a champion. He believed in increased armaments, 
the white man’s burden, the Boer War, and — despite his 
Irish ancestry — in the folly of Home Rule. He saw no other 
way of winning world power save by the old methods of over- 
coming rivals by force, especially by force on the sea. Now 
the dominion over the ocean highways which had done so 
much for the British Empire was no gift of Providence but 
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the prize of fighting, hard and ruthless. As one scans the 
history of it, one sees that the ally of one century was the 
victim of the next. In the sixteenth century England broke 
Spain with the help of Holland; in the seventeenth century 
she broke Holland with the help of France; in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries she broke France with the 
help of Prussia; in the early twentieth she broke Prussia with 
the help of the United States. As we have never felt the need 
of dominating the sea, we have always looked with friendly 
admiration on the proud position of Britannia throned upon 
the waves, but if this sequence went one step further, we 
should cease to appreciate the beauty of it. 

The trouble with this doctrine of sea power comes from the 
fact that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
If sea power is so beneficial, why should England rule the 
waves if anybody else can do so? A reading of Mahan leads 
to the conclusion that it is the patriotic duty of every nation 
to go and get the trident for itself. So the former Kaiser 
argued. He placed “The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History” in every ship of the imperial fleet; indeed he prac- 
tically admitted that this book was the inspiration of the new 
German navy. But as the German fleet increased, it created 
apprehension in England. She soon found that she had to 
abandon her old two-power standard, and with it her policy 
of “splendid isolation.” Realizing how essential a naval 
superiority was to her national existence, she looked about 
for friends in Europe and joined the camp of her ancient foes, 
France and Russia. Thus by her ambition for sea power 
Germany lost her old ally and drove her to the arms of the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile, to the pleadings for a “naval holiday” that 
would recognize England’ s right to be supreme on the sea 
and therefore restrict the expansion of the German Empire, 
the Kaiser’s government remained cold. Certainly there is 
nothing in Mahan to suggest such a Utopian policy, and the 
Germans with characteristic thoroughness were going by the 
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book. Why should any German worry whether the British 
could control the seas or not? Had they not enjoyed a prac- 
tical monopoly for the better part of two centuries? Rome 
had displaced Carthage as mistress of the seas and thus had 
taken the most important step towards dominion over the 
world; England had won her empire by ousting the Spaniards, 
the Dutch, and the French. It was now Germany’s turn. 

Indeed none of the various causes that led to the world war 
was more potent than the expansion of the German navy, 
which threatened the sea supremacy of Great Britain. This 
expansion was due to the teachings of Mahan. It may even 
be argued that no one person did more towards the division 
of Europe into two armed camps, ready to spring to arms at 
the slightest provocation, than this same high-minded 
American officer who would cheerfully have died a dozen 
times rather than have had a hand in bringing this calamity 
to pass. Long before the war he saw the growing menace of 
the German navy and warned England to prepare. When the 
war actually broke out he could not escape the consciousness 
of his own innocent share in the catastrophe. His recent 
biographer, Mr. C. C. Taylor, says, “There is ample evidence 
that in the last few months of his life Mahan suffered acute 
mental distress about the war and the part he had played — 
although entirely unpremeditated —in stimulating the 
growth of the German navy.” 

“Entirely unpremeditated.” Evidently something was left 
out of the calculation, and that something must have been an 
exceedingly important factor. Theoretically Germany had 
every right to build as large a navy as she pleased. But 
Germany lived in a family of nations, and on account of the 
peculiar geographical position of England naval rivalry could 
only be interpreted as a-pistol pointed at her heart. The 
result could only mean a race in naval armaments culmi- 
nating in a great war — exactly as it proved. Unfortunately 
Mahan never admitted that there is a point beyond which 

“preparedness” becomes provocation. What he left out of 
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the calculation was the possibility of agreement and faith 
between nations instead of the dictatorship of any one by 
virtue of a superior fleet. 

Suppose Germany had been content with her predominant 
land power in Europe, and by recognizing England’s special 
position had consented to the status of second naval power, 
re-enforcing this concession by an entente with England. 
What might not Germany have gained by this sacrifice of 
sea power? It ought to have been much easier for England 
and Germany to strike hands twenty years ago than for 
England and France, not to mention Russia. Mahan insists 
that a large commerce requires a large navy to protect it, 
but is it not possible to have adequate protection by means 
of friendly understanding? Norway, for example, has a 
shipping that competes with England’s everywhere, yet 
Norway has no navy — no “sea power” — worth mention- 
ing. Nevertheless, the Norwegian tramp still rolls along her 
ocean paths serene in the faith that nobody is going to 
shoot, least of all the nation that is her greatest rival and 
that can do so most easily. Again, could anything have been 
better calculated to chill Anglo-American relations than an 
American navy that overtopped the British? “Whom are 
you aiming at with that navy?” would have been a question 
hard to answer. The British, being utterly dependent on the 
safety of their sea communications, would naturally have 
tightened their alliance with Japan, and whatever satisfac- 
tion we could have gained by building “‘incomparably the 
strongest navy in the world,” would have been outweighed 
by the loss of friendly relations with England and the crea- 
tion of an armed alliance against us. 

In brief, it is not with Mahan’s interpretation of history 
or with his principles of strategy that fault can be found. 
His doctrine of sea power failed in its bearing on national 
policy — what might be called the grand strategy that under- 
lies naval policy. Mahan held up the dominion over the sea 
as a priceless possession in peace or war. The race to possess 
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it necessarily involved competitive armaments on a large 
scale and culminated in a world war. A continuation of the 
same policy will inevitably arrive at the same ghastly con- 
clusion. The realization of this fact is the chief lesson of the 
war with relation to sea power. 

The effect of this lesson was reflected in the Washington 
Conference. Hitherto when naval policies were discussed 
one turned to Mahan for an opinion. But in all our news- 
paper and magazine discussion of the Conference, the name 
of Mahan was strangely absent. Indeed, did not his own 
country take the lead in throwing overboard his whole 
philosophy of sea power? The answer lies in a comparison of 
what Mahan would have counselled and what the United 
States actually has done with relation to its naval policy. 

It is necessary to review only briefly the familiar ground 
that led to the Conference and its treaties. After the war the 
theatre of sea power shifted suddenly from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Japan and the United States found themselves at 
ever-increasing cross-purposes over Eastern issues, particu- 
larly China. Great Britain was still bound to Japan by an 
alliance that had outlived its usefulness and served only to 
arouse suspicion in the United States. Under usual condi- 
tions the situation would have led, sooner or later, to war 
between Japan and America. In such a war, as has been 
pointed out by both English and American writers, the 
United States would have been at a heavy disadvantage. 
Since the issue lies in the Far East, as in the Russo-Japanese 
War, the fighting would have been centred there. 

Under these circumstances what would Mahan have urged 
as the naval policy of the United States? Before taking up 
this Far Eastern situation, which was one of the unpleasant 
legacies of the war, let us note another that spelled oppor- 
tunity. Of the naval powers of 1914, Germany and Russia 
were done for, France was not to be feared, and Britain, so 
long mistress of the seas, was burdened with debt to such 
a point as to make a naval race impossible. Our naval pro- 
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gramme of 1916 needed only to be let alone to give us the 
strongest navy in the world. We alone could stand the pace. 
We could have taken the trident from Britannia, not through 
war but through economic superiority. Now with all Mahan’s 
insistence on the importance of sea power, his contempt for 
nations that, when they had the opportunity to grasp it, 
suffered it to slip, there was but one thing to do. According 
to Mahan, the United States should have adhered to the 
policy of building the most powerful navy in the world. 

Our duty in the Far East was even more obvious. The 
unprotected situation of our possessions, our trade, our 
policy of the Open Door, and our influence in Asia, all the 
disasters that befell the Russians in a position relative to 
Japan much better than ours — these things pointed to the 
policy of preparedness. We should have concentrated our 
fleet in the Pacific, fortified and developed Guam as a great 
naval base, and established subsidiary bases in the Philip- 
pines, the Aleutian Islands, and elsewhere on our lines of 
communication. 

These are the things we should have done according to the 
doctrine of sea power. Instead, the United States opened the 
Washington Conference by proposing a reduction of capital 
ships on a ratio that put Great Britain and America on a 
parity and gave Japan a subordinate force but one amply 
sufficient to control the western Pacific. Nor was that all. 
By subscribing to the status guo arrangement governing the 
fortification of island possessions, the United States delib- 
erately signed away the right to develop Guam or any other 
post as a naval base in the area concerned. Thus, by our own 
pledge Japan is left the undisputed mistress of the entire 
field. In return we gained the dissolution of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, the Japanese pledge to withdraw from 
Shantung, and the moral support of France and England. 

In a word, for the arguments of preparedness and force 
there seems to have been substituted the scrap of paper. 
Instead of taking the control of the seas when it lay within 
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our grasp we share it with England. Instead of dominating 
the situation in the Far East we have pledged ourselves to 
let our possessions lie defenseless and our fleet helpless to act. 

The question arises whether this experiment was under- 
taken in wisdom or folly. Wars to end war have been fought 
before, and there is little foundation for the hope that wars 
are obsolete now. If war comes, the only thing that counts 
is force, and for problems of force Mahan’s doctrines are as 
true as ever. If, therefore, by our experiment in faith we 
sacrifice our ability to prosecute war successfully, we may 
lose all. 

Is Japan to be trusted where she has a free hand? Japan 
more than any other nation carries on the Prussian tradition 
of the state. What is to prevent her exploiting her advantage? 
Could the United States depend on England and France for 
anything more than moral pressure in case Japan overstepped 
the bounds? If the United States is to act alone in such a 
contingency she will find herself with hands tied, faced with 
the prospect of being ousted from all influence in Asiatic 
affairs and robbed of prestige in the eyes of the world. The 
only alternative would be a long-drawn war. 

The answer is that we are not the only nation to take 
chances. It is natural for us to feel that we made all the sac- 
rifices at the Washington Conference, but nothing could be 
farther from the truth. A loyal Japanese may be pardoned for 
feeling that his country is menaced by the group of three 
other powers and for resenting the demand to withdraw from 
Shantung, which was gained by open and honorable means 
from the enemy in the late war. An Englishman also may 
look with dismay at the admission of naval equality with the 
United States. Lord Jellicoe in his last book warns his coun- 
trymen that a margin of naval superiority over any other 
nation is essential. America and England are good friends 
now, but will they always remain so? If a break should come, 
the United States would have an even chance of smashing 
the British Empire at a blow. And it is also safe to assume 
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that a Frenchman feels aggrieved over something in the 
arrangement, especially the low naval rating allowed to 
France. 

At all events the significance of the treaties that sprang 
from the Conference lies in the attempt to establish a new 
status for sea power. It attempted to solve international 
problems not by virtue of larger fleets, but by discussion, 
agreement, and co-operation. For a mistress of the seas it 
substitutes a board of governors. 

The time may not be ripe for so huge an investment in 
Utopia, and the risks are grave. Nations still show a dis. 
couraging persistence in the ways of pettiness and greed. 
But the other theory involves still graver risks. The great 
enemy of liberalism in any country is the fear of other na- 
tions. It was the conviction that Germany was ringed about 
with hostile bayonets which supported the militarism of the 
late empire and brought the Social Democrats enthusias- 
tically into line in 1914. On this principle it may be expected 
that the absence of American armed bases at the doors of 
Japan and the turning over of the guardianship of the Pa- 
cific to a committee of nations, of which Japan is one, will 
remove the apprehension of the Japanese as to Yankee 
designs against them, and give the open road to the progress 
of liberalism in Japan. Indeed the signs are that this process 
is already under way. 

Finally, it is significant of the times that the naval officers 
themselves, who have everything to lose by the limitation of 
armaments, have assisted rather than obstructed in this 
departure from the older philosophy of sea power. Privately 
they may have serious doubts as to whether it will work. 
If it fails they also will pay the price above any other class of 
their countrymen. But they have shown an open-minded 
willingness to “give it a chance.” 

Thus the old theory of sea power as the prize to the strong- 
est led to the world war. A continuation of the same policy 
will lead along the same path to a catastrophe infinitely 
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worse. The world therefore has scrapped more than battle- 
ships; it has discarded Mahan’s entire philosophy for an 
experiment in faith. 

There remains the question as to what shall be the future 
of the American navy under the new dispensation. At this 
point we come upon that part of Mahan’s teachings which 
cannot be scrapped as long as any navy exists. All that he 
taught about the need of keeping abreast of the times, of 
trained personnel, concentration, organization, bases, and a 
consistent policy — these are still imperative. 

And yet, because we have entered upon an international 
agreement with regard to the limitation of capital ships and 
the development of bases, there are earnest souls who cry 
for complete disarmament on the part of the United States. 
It should hardly be necessary to point out that between a 
mutual agreement among leading naval powers to limit their 
fleets and the attempt of America to bring about complete 
disarmament by setting a noble example there is a wide 
difference. The probability of all nations scrapping their 
navies because we had done so is not worth debating. Even 
if we were willing to take the risk of standing defenseless, we 
should have no voice in future conferences on international 
affairs unless that voice were backed by potential force. 
Unfortunately, virtue of motive still counts less in world 
politics than armed strength. If liberal thought in this coun- 
try desires to exert its influence abroad in the interests of 
China, let us say, or the Near East, or Spanish America, 
it must have the backing of a navy. Thus, while it is our duty 
to hew to the line in the letter and the spirit of our treaties, 
it is no less our duty to maintain a navy of the maximum 
strength permitted by these agreements and of the highest 
pitch of effectiveness. It will not be amiss to touch briefly on 
some of the points that need consideration. These fall into 
two natural groups, personnel and materiel. 

It is notorious that in every war we have lost money, time, 
and lives because of our lack of preparation at the outset. 
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This is particularly true of the personnel. When we entered 
the world war there was so great a demand for officers that 
special classes of Reserve Officers had to be organized, with 
costly plants for taking care of them, and the young men 
were rushed through intensive courses of training. Time was 
exceedingly precious, but this minimum of training was 
essential. Now it is proposed to cut down the number of mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy to match the reduction of 
the navy. But the Academy plant, enlarged to meet the needs 
of the war, is of enduring granite, and its equipment is com- 
plete. The nation, therefore, can do worse than continue to 
operate its great naval school at capacity rather than 
permit a large part of it to stand idle. Commissions could be 
issued to the top men of the graduating class as the vacancies 
occur. The rest, turned back into civil life, would become a 
reserve force instantly available in a crisis. With four years 
of discipline, training, and education, including three sum- 
mer cruises with the fleet, these men would need no drills, no 
study, no breaking in. They could step immediately aboard 
ship for the ordinary duties of a watch officer. Meanwhile, 
those who had gone back to civil life would have scant reason 
to regret what the nation had given them at the Naval Acad- 
emy even if they never saw a naval vessel again. For that 
matter, in the last year or so of the course some division of the 
class and a corresponding alteration of the course might be 
made to give the civilian graduate less of the naval theory 
and more of somé engineering branch, for example, in order 
that he might adjust himself more readily to earning a living 
in civil life. At all events, there can be no question as to the 
benefit that the navy would derive from the practice of 
issuing commissions to those who have won them by com- 
petition with their fellows. 

The need of trained personnel applies also to the enlisted 
men. We cannot afford to send our ships to battle with green 
crews. In the British navy the seamen are entered on twelve- 
year enlistments. Our sailors are youngsters, about twenty, 
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who go in and out of the navy on enlistments covering two 
or four years. If we should be called to war we should need 
seamen not only for our fighting units but also for the nu- 
merous auxiliaries, the tankers, colliers, repair and hospital 
ships. England uses her reserves and merchant sailors for 
this duty. We have little in the way of reserve or merchant 
marine to call on, and all such ships, as well as the men of 
war, would have to be manned by regularly enlisted men. 

Of the enlisted men it may be added that the backbone is 
formed by the Chief Petty Officers, who correspond to the 
sergeants of the regular army. After the war many of these 
seasoned men were drawn out of the navy by the attractions 
of larger pay ashore, and it is an important problem to keep 
this class of men in the service. 

In brief, the reduction in capital ships and personnel does 
not diminish the necessity of training and experience among 
both regulars and reserves, whether officers or enlisted men. 

To turn to the question of materiel, it may be said that 
both in England and in the United States there has been a 
tendency to under-estimate the importance of the materiel. 
The remarkable showing made by the Germans against the 
British in every naval encounter was due to superiority not 
in personnel but in materiel — better-built ships, better 
gunnery instruments, better projectiles. 

The naval holiday leaves us with some definite problems. 
How shall we design a battleship ten years hence that on 
35,000 tons displacement shall be the most effective fighting 
unit? In the first place, we are in danger of losing our newly 
acquired knowledge of the art of building warships. Twenty- 
five years ago we had to send our naval constructors to 
England, Scotland, and France because we did not know how 
to build ships in this country. The leading mechanics in our 
shipyards had to be imported from Europe. Since that time 
we have learned the art, but ten years hence most of our 
highly trained constructors and mechanics will be gone. 
In this respect England, who is permitted to build during the 
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holiday, will have an advantage. In the second place, the 
design of that future type of battleship involves extensive 
research in metals, propelling machinery, fuels, ordnance, 
radio communication, optical instruments, range- -finding, 
etc. How is that research to be provided for? 

In the industrial world there is no scrimping for this pur- 
pose. Companies like the General Electric, the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, and the Western Elec- 
tric Company spend millions annually for research. Our 
navy, which has the responsibility of protecting the nation, 
is allowed about half a million for next year. The Naval 
Research Laboratory at Bellevue, D.C., is now practically 
completed, representing an expenditure of one and a half 
millions, but the present Congress has denied it any operat- 
ing appropriation for the next fiscal year. Unfortunately also 
it appears to be the will of Congress that the whole plant be 
scrapped or converted to some other purpose. 

Finally, there must be worked out an evaluation of the 
various types of surface and subsurface craft, and aircraft 
for the purposes of our fleet. Although the great majority of 
naval men still regard the capital ship as the backbone of the 
fleet, there is a growing doubt as to its future. The line of ad- 
vance seems to lie in the development of submersibles and 
aircraft, especially the latter. Invention, experiment, con- 
struction, cannot be carried on without appropriations. If 
the navy is allowed merely to exist it will speedily become 
obsolete, and the 5-5-3 ratio may in a few years mean nothing 
as an index of proportional strength. 

In regard to fleet bases and fleet organization also, Mahan’s 
principles are as true as ever. In the age of canvas, ships had 
a great advantage over those of to-day in their independence 
of the land. A squadron of ships of the line could go anywhere 
and operate indefinitely, requiring only a renewal of water 
and an occasional supply of vegetables to keep off scurvy. 
A modern fleet is so tied to the land that it cannot go far or 
stay long from a base. It must have fuel, repair shops, and 
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docks. By the terms of our treaty we may not establish bases 
in Guam or any other island possession at present unfortified, 
but we can make sure that Pearl Harbor is amply developed 
to take care of our fleet, and we should prepare adequate 
bases on our west coast. All our previous strategy was based 
on the Atlantic, and the shift of the centre of gravity to the 
Pacific finds us with our bases in the wrong ocean. The 
present division of our forces into two fleets is a policy that 
Mahan specifically condemned. He pointed out that it in- 
volved grave danger because it violated the principle of 
concentration. But at present it seems unavoidable because 
the facilities on the west coast are inadequate to take care 
of the combined fleet. If, therefore, the navy is to be able to 
operate at all as a unit on the Pacific, even for the defense 
of the coast, it must have bases, and it need hardly be added 
that the selection of the sites for these bases should be left 
to naval experts rather than to politicians. 

Closely related to the need of bases is another that over- 
shadows everything else — the need of fuel. Bases are of 
little value without fuel, and a fleet without fuel is mere 
floating junk. For example, in the latter part of the war the 
Grand Fleet found its very existence menaced by the ac- 
tivity of U-boats in sinking the tankers that supplied it with 
oil, and it will be remembered that this crisis led to the laying 
of an oil pipe line across the neck of Scotland by the Ameri- 
can navy. 

We cannot now predict what proportion of our naval 
vessels in the future will be of the surface, subsurface, or the 
air. But we do know that their fuel, whatever their operating 
medium may be, will be petroleum or a product of petroleum. 
Of all the nations affected by the limitation of armaments we 
alone have within, our borders considerable deposits of oil. 
At the present rate of consumption, however, these deposits 
will last not longer than twenty years. Thus in the event of a 
prolonged war we may be forced to depend on foreign sources 
of supply, and these sources will be denied us unless we 
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maintain the command of the sea — or, in other words, have 
already won the war. Once that sea control is lost, the entire 
navy is lost without a battle. From the standpoint of national 
security, then, the conservation of some of our petroleum 
deposits for the use of the navy is imperative; and now that 
the number of our capital ships is limited, it is all the more 
important that we preserve the fuel necessary to make them 
fight. For the future of the navy oil is of primary importance, 

Finally, there is the question of our national policy, the 
grand strategy that shapes naval strategy. Here, as we have 
seen, we have already broken with Mahan by abandoning 
the race in armaments. But perhaps if he were living to-day 
he would be readily reconciled to the new point of view, and 
certainly he would be the first to urge an entente with Great 
Britain. If the 5-5 ratio means not rivalry but co-operation, 
the new theatre of sea power will be pacific in fact as well as 
in name. The naval strength of the world lies largely in the 
hands of the two English-speaking nations, and in their 
hands sea power can become a tremendous force for peace. 
They, more than any others, have a community of pur- 
pose and ideals, and the elements of friction are few and 
insignificant. 

Nor is this policy supported only by sentiment, sound and 
praiseworthy as that sentiment is. Every practical considera- 
tion points in the same direction. Such a policy requires no 
formal treaty or “entangling alliance.” It is merely the 
course indicated by common sense in the interests of peace. 
Indeed, if it were plain that the two nations with the two 
most powerful navies were in accord on foreign questions, 
yet untainted by the old greedy imperialism, what other 
nation need fear for itself —or dare to strike? In their 
hands, perhaps eventually in the hands of a League, sea 
power may take on a significance unforeseen by Mahan and 
unknown in history since the imperial galleys kept the Pax 
Romana in all the waters of the known world. 








CHORAL 
By ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 
HESE 


Are the tragic trees; 
The masqued and stilted actors of this ancient play 
Are they; 
Watching the earth’s brief magic go, 
Her torch burn low, 
And then in gaunt despair 
Beating the air, 
The while they sing again, 
Strophe and antistrophe and refrain, 
All the old pain. 


But I have found 

A very weariness of sound 

In what they tell; 

Have I not learned it well? 

Do I not know 

All their wild gestures show — 

Flinging their golden burden on the grass, 
Chanting the glories of the world that pass — 
Why must I hear it yet? 

Can I forget 

That forehead lying underneath the ground 
In all its gold fast bound? 








WHAT IT IS LIKE IN IRELAND 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


ETWEEN 1o14 and 1918, Ireland lost within a few 
hundreds of fifty thousand men, killed or died on 
service. Yet everybody said how peaceable and 
prosperous Ireland was, and European opinion gen- 

erally regarded us as being completely out of the war. Since 
the war ended, there has been a good deal of killing in Ire- 
land, but the total certainly does not approach five thousand, 
counting all in. I need not specify the varieties of killing and 
killed. During these years, and especially during 1922, many 
people in the outside world seem to have wondered how any- 
body is left alive here at all. I write this account of my own 
experiences to reassure them. 

It is true that we have had war of a sort since last June; 
true, that we had war of another sort from about July, 1920, 
to July, 1921. But they were wars such as we read about in 
history. I begin to understand how even in such a small 
country as Ireland war could last for twelve years in pretty 
intensive form, ending with Cromwell’s day; and how in an 
older age it could go on virtually all the time. War has, no 
doubt, cost a great deal this time; but only because we had 
acquired such an expensive outfit. One railway bridge at 
Mallow, it is claimed, will need £150,000 to rebuild. 

The material difference between life in the last three years 
and in any other period of this century has expressed itself 
mainly in a limited power of communications. We have 
lacked the facilities for travel, for sending and receiving 
goods, and for exchanging correspondence, to which modern 
civilization had accustomed us. There has been, of course, 
discomfort in our minds arising from the sense of dangerous 
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or humiliating possibilities. But so long as we stayed at home 
and went about our usual business, our existence has been 
in fact very little changed. No part of Ireland has borne any 
resemblance to the war zone in France. On the other hand, 
war has been everywhere: there has been no zone of com- 
plete safety. Still, the risk has everywhere been very small; 
and the best proof of this is that almost everyone in my ex- 
perience has thought it an increase of danger to move to any 
other place. I should have strongly advised any lady in Dub- 
lin against going to Limerick; my sister, coming up from 
there the other day, was much admonished against the 
dangers of Dublin. 

My illustrations to be of any value must be drawn from 
experience which I have shared; and the first setting of that 
experience is found in two detached houses standing in their 
own grounds on a road, just where the suburbs of Dublin 
pass into the country. Opposite them, fields stretch away to 
the mountains, and behind them is a considerable tract of 
grassland. We moved into the smaller of these two houses 
soon after Ireland had declared itself a republic, and grad- 
ually during the course of that year (1919) we became aware 
that the fields behind us were used as a drilling-ground at 
night, in preparation for the war which at that time was 
only latent. Probably we learnt this through the represen- 
tative in our house of the Younger Generation, whose con- 
temporaries were the fighters. She and two partners of her 
age and sex managed the garden of the larger house as their 
own speculation. Their firm of market-gardeners opened its 
career just when the European war was closing. The market- 
garden being also a school, they took in apprentices. In the 
early months of the Irish Republic there was nothing to 
discourage them, and at the close of that year they were em- 
boldened to buy what they had leased. This involved ac- 
quiring the big empty house, and this again involved a plan 
for letting the house in apartments — quite a considerable 
enterprise for young women. And during these years of war 
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it has grown and thriven. Last summer the house was full: 
a dozen pupils, paying a substantial fee, were working under 
the firm’s direction and doing good work. Not a man put a 
hand to the place; some two acres of garden, half a dozen 
greenhouses, and the pleasure ground and flower-borders 
about the house were all kept in first-class order by squads 
of damsels in tunic and knickers. War has not prevented this, 
All the loosing off of guns has not broken a pane of glass in 
any of the greenhouses. Property has been less secure than 
usual in Dublin, as elsewhere, but the valuable fruit crop 
has been got in from the gardens of both these houses without 
loss; and some of our fruit and many of our vegetables were 
not enclosed by walls. Other people have not been so lucky. 

For our part, the only depredations of which we much 
complained, did indeed arise from a total suspension of law. 
Any man who wants cheap fodder nowadays turns out his 
horse on the road to graze by the hedges; elderly and ex- 
perienced beasts, if they see a gate ajar leading to a lawn, 
open it for themselves, and perhaps at night they get some 
assistance with latches. Anyhow our shrubs were broken, our 
cabbages were eaten, and I appealed to the police. But the 
metropolitan police in Dublin had by the end of 1919 taken 
up a resolute attitude, and when they saw anything hap- 
pening, they looked elsewhere. Then the mistress of the 
house appealed, according to her convictions, to the Sinn 
Fein or Republican police. They may have been good for 
other things, but they were useless for stray animals. Then 
I tried the law, and it fined, rather heavily, a gentleman who 
did not appear in court. But, since that was a British court, 
there was no machinery available to enforce the fine, and | 
presume that he heard no more about the matter. There was 
still the alternative of a Sinn Fein court, but in Dublin these 
were not easy to find. So, as a result, we try to keep our 
gates shut, and drive out intruders before they have done 
much harm; and really nothing suffers much except one’s 
temper. The law of trespass is a dead letter, but society is 
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held together by habit, not by law, and it is only the excep- 
tional individual who departs from habit. 

Of course, the exceptional individual tends to become more 
common. Also, there are plenty of cases in the country where 
lands have been deliberately invaded, sometimes because the 
owner was unpopular, very often because he, or she, was 
defenseless. That is the ugly side. Modern war means a 
tyranny of enactments and ordinances; old-fashioned war, 
where it grew chronic, must, I think, always have meant 
anarchy. Something of the same kind came into my experi- 
ence in Morocco about twenty years ago; and there, too, it 
was surprising to note how normal life seemed. Yet un- 
doubtedly the whole of life in Morocco then must have been 
colored by the presence of anarchy, as ours has been here. 

In 1920 the process had begun which has left, broadly 
speaking, the property-owning class and the ex-soldiers dis- 
armed in an armed country. The Irish Republican Army, 
which drilled nightly near us, was equipping itself as best it 
could, and was also disarming possible opposition. Innumer- 
able houses were raided for firearms. There was no protec- 
tion, for by 1920 the chief function of the police was to 
protect themselves, and they were concentrated in large 
posts. In a few cases, men who had arms drove off the raiders; 
but what generally happened was — in Dublin, at least — 
an ordinary knock at the door, the servant opening it faced 
with a revolver, which a minute later was pointing at the 
owner of the house, whose gun or pistol was reposing prob- 
ably in his bedroom. The decision to disarm under menace 
is not pleasant to take. But most of us took it, as I did, be- 
cause, first, if you did not, you would probably be success- 
fully raided, for the raiders had the initiative; secondly, if 
you did drive them off and shoot somebody, you would 
almost certainly be shot as you walked home some fine day 
or night; and that shooting could be done with certain im- 
punity. Consequently I hold a police receipt for an army 
revolver dated December, 1919, and my gun has been with 
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a gunsmith since about the same period. My best security 
from annoyance lay in letting everybody know that I was 
disarmed, and this course succeeded; but it was an advertise. 
ment also to burglars. Still, nobody “burgles” books or 
pictures, and there was little else here. But men with fine 
houses in the country had to go through the same process 
of reasoning, and in hundreds of cases they have had to 
submit to loot. For many of them the choice was the more 
bitter because, detesting all the associations of Irish Repub- 
licanism, they loathed the surrender they must make. 

This was not a pleasant time for those who, like myself, 
had gone into the war because they were Irish Nationalists 
and who now hated the methods being employed in the name 
of Irish nationalism, yet hated equally the attempt of Great 
Britain to impose its will by force in a country to which 
self-government had been conceded. It is extraordinarily dis- 
agreeable — especially if you have been a soldier — to see 
war in your own country and feel unable to take either side. 
Then, also, whatever pride one retained in one’s old uniform 
was badly hurt through the things being done by men who 
had worn that uniform. One’s mind was constantly con- 
cerned with ugly possibilities: a raid, for instance, which 
might easily come from either side; or an instant decision 
to be made. If a man came to your house in flight from the 
police, would you help him, knowing that he was probably 
red-handed from killing? If you saw murder done in the 
streets, would you come forward and give evidence? Would 
you, an Irish Nationalist, hand over an Irish rebel to British 
forces? Luckily, none of these choices or chances has come 
my way, though we were not far out of the radius of danger. 

Among the tenants of the Younger Generation’s house 
next to us was a retired Indian civilian, brother to a very 
prominent Sinn Feiner. He was himself known to be in close 
touch with the movement, and, of course, his papers were 
raided by the police. He was indeed under arrest for a few 
days. I suppose the police did not know that he was often 
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visited by a young man who had been steward at the country 
place where he lived before moving into this flat; and I took 
it that the young man was “on the run.” But I did not know 
then, what the Younger Generation was serenely aware of, 
that he was no less than the Assistant Chief of Staff to the 
Irish Republican Army and a chief deviser of its enterprises. 
Others came there, also probably “‘on the run”: the Indian 
civilian’s nephews, university students, who this year have 
blossomed out into brigadier-generals — not all on the same 
side. There even came more than once the man of all others 
who was most wanted — Michael Collins. Nothing hap- 
pened. We were fortunate. 

Again a grim possibility passed us by. At the same period, 
towards the close of 1920, another tenant in the big house 
was a young British officer with his wife. It so happened that 
the wife’s first baby was born in November, and the officer 
had to move into barracks to make room for a nurse in the 
little lat. He was therefore not sleeping at home on the night 
of November 20-21 or he would most certainly have added 
to the roll of that Bloody Sunday; for he had sat on the 
court-martial which sentenced young Kevin Barry to death. 
No other verdict was possible to that court, but this would 
not have saved him, and our abode might have been haunted 
by a horrible memory. Still, we were lucky; it is only the 
exceptional who meet the bad luck in such times. 

The nearest that actual happenings came to us in the 
struggle against the British was one night in the autumn of 
1920 when a heavy lorry was heard manoeuvring on our 
road, and looking out we saw searchlights playing on the 
house on our left — the Younger Generation’s being on our 
right. Men in khaki were busy searching the shrubbery, 
officers were coming and going from the house. It was the 
home of a Dublin business man whom we knew to be one 
of the most moderate persons in the Sinn Fein movement. 
He was arrested. Part of the justification alleged at the 
moment was the discovery of a single revolver cartridge 
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which his wife, a methodical little English woman, averred 
confidently had not been there ten minutes earlier. 
It was characteristic enough of the time that this very 


devoted couple, young enough to have still full enjoyment of 


their prime, long enough married for their union to have 
settled down into a tried comradeship, did not hold their 
politics in common. They were fortunate in this, that the 
wife did not share the opinions for which her man was to 
spend nine months in a detention camp; and fortunate be. 
cause, when he came out, there was no chance that their 
household would be divided, like so many here, by clashing 
ideals. 

His liberation in July, 1921, was one of the things by 
which we realized the truce, but everybody’s life was affected 
by that great event. No such joyful moment has come to 
Ireland since. Dublin was glad to have curfew taken off, and 
to be able to amuse itself freely. It was good to think that 
we had seen the last of bombings in the streets, of newspapers 
full of ambushings, burnings, and murders; for we thought 
then that we had seen the last of them. The cabman to whom 
we let the stables of our house had a brief period of prosperity 
in which people began again to go to theatres, and to travel, 
so that there was demand for taking people to railways or 
meeting them at railways. 

But habit forms very quickly, especially a habit of omis- 
sion, and in the winter of 1920-21, we had formed the habit 
of staying at home. When the British authority first an- 
nounced the curfew, Dublin Corporation retorted that it 
was not going to light the streets for the benefit of British 
patrols, and electric light was cut off at eleven P.M. Being 
out late meant a scrimmage to get into the last tram or, if 
you missed that conveyance, paying ransom to a cab-driver 
who would land you in and take his own chances. My friend 
who rented my stables soon found that the profits he had 
picked up in this way were better than the extra trade done 
when curfew came off. Also, because the local authorities 
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were at war with the British Government, grants in aid of 
local rates from the central authority ceased to be paid, 
local finances were embarrassed, and there was a decision to 
do without such superfluities as lighting. Our road was not 
lighted at all. The economy has persisted, and dark roads in 
the suburbs of a town conduce to staying indoors. So, be- 
tween one thing and another, we have lost the theatre-going 
habit, and we do not see our friends in the evening very 
much. The better the company, the more likely that was to 
happen which befell one night when a very delightful talker 
came to dine and discoursed so that we forgot curfew and 
last trams till somebody looked at the clock and realized 
that our professor must sleep where he had dined. Dances, 
of course, went on; but the young complained that they were 
fatiguing; since curfew ran from midnight to five, you always 
had to dance the night clean out. Nowadays, we have no 
curfew, but there are if possible more lorries, with armed 
patrols, than ever; and to be out late is certainly to be chal- 
lenged and covered with rifles and revolvers, which are liable 
to go off. The list of casualties from accidental discharges is 
formidable. 

When the fighting began here last June, it was a surprise 
to most of us; and for a fortnight it looked like interfering 
with our habits. Yet it did not. There were very few days on 
which no trams ran, and on which all shops were closed. Out 
here in our suburb the shops were, I think, open all the time. 
We had one of the barricades here, at the junction of two 
main roads into Dublin; and one soon got used to the for- 
mality of a search. Nothing happened — or hardly anything. 
There was one little scrap when a few boys from a Repub- 
lican band in the country came down and began to trench 
our road; somebody reported to the troops at the barricade 
who sent out a party, the road-breakers fled, and there were 
a few shots. The Younger Generation’s partners, coming out 
at their gate, ran into the fusillade and promptly turned 
back. We thought that was all; but next day somebody found 
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one poor boy, dead in a ditch —a shot had overtaken him 
as he fled across the fields. That was the nearest that any 
gravity of the war came to us. But after the Four Courts 
and the other strongholds had fallen, there was a period in 
which snipers began to harass the posts at the barricades 
and those inexperienced soldiers answered with salvos. I was 
wakened one night with a great crackle of musketry near-by 
and then heard a bullet strike the wall; it occurred to me 
that my wife in an upstairs room would be in the line of fire, 
and she was. So we shifted her abode. It was a superfluous 
precaution; no more bullets arrived that night or thereafter; 
but for many weeks there were few nights in which one was 
not wakened by stray rifle shots generally ending with a 
burst of machine-guns. No list of casualties ever was seen; 
the world is a big place, and even a small corner of it can 
receive harmlessly a great deal of flying lead. 

In the city itself at the time of the attack on the Four 
Courts, things were a good deal more acute; and the first few 
days, when there was real fighting, many people were dis- 
tressed. It began on a Wednesday, and I think on the follow- 
ing Friday an old colleague of mine in Redmond’s party was 
to sup here. He came round in the morning to say that his 
son, who lived with him, had been missing since the pre- 
vious morning, and that he would not come to us unless he 
got news. So when supper arrived and no guest, I went down 
to his house on my bicycle and found him in great dismay; 
the son, an official of the Dublin County Council, had gone 
out to seek for temporary offices, their establishment being 
in the centre of the fighting. Since then there had been no 
news of this man. My friend’s imagination saw him the vic- 
tim of a crime — it is surprising how in every crisis romantic 
fiction asserts its influence. But one of the best men in Ire- 
land was seriously uneasy; so I set out to get word by any 
possible means, and ended at the metropolitan detective 
station, where I ascertained two things: first, that the miss- 
ing man was not in any of the hospital lists of casualties, and, 
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secondly, that he might quite well be a casualty for all that. 
With this cold comfort I rode back through empty streets in 
the broad light of a June evening. As I knocked at my friend’s 
door I heard voices, and, entering, saw with him his son — 
1 large, solid, slow-moving, spectacled, broad-faced gentle- 
man, the very picture of a tranquil Dutchman. I suppose it 
would be physically possible to murder a man whose whole 
appearance was so perfectly and imperturbably unmelodra- 
matic; and I could only laugh at myself for having enter- 
tained the idea. He had started out on his quest, going a long 


) distance in the tram, and then, meeting acquaintances, fell 
| into conversation, found that the trams had stopped running, 


that no motor would go near Dublin (supposed to be in 
flames), and so, very tranquilly, he had accommodated him- 
self at a hotel. Next morning, the trams having resumed, he 
went straight to his office, it never entering his unruffled 
mind that anyone could be anxious. Yet his father had a 
bad twenty-four hours. 

Next day, rather early, I looked in at the studio of Paul 
Henry, the artist. Paul, having hunted experience most of 
the night, was hardly yet up, and I explained the situation. 
There was a lull; a truce was said to have been arranged, to 
expire at noon. Then someone else came to the studio door 
and knocked — it was the lady who was taking charge of an 
exhibition in a gallery where some forty of Paul Henry’s 
pictures were on show, more than half of them sold. She 
informed us that the Irregulars had just occupied the club 
next door to the gallery, and that the solicitor whose offices 
were over it, had been warned to clear out his papers. I 
looked at my watch; we had twenty-five minutes. She and 
I sped down, chartered a cab, and by the time Paul joined us, 
we had the cab full of his pictures. We told him to get on 
the box and drive with them back to his studio when sud- 
denly there came a tapping at the closed windows of the 
club, and I saw a youth appear with a revolver. The cabman 
proceeded to whip up his horse, answering to Paul’s pro- 
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testations — “Why would I stop for the like of him? Sure 
he’s only a brat of my sister’s.”” However, he stopped, and, 
after some parley, they got leave to go on. Meanwhile the 
lady and I, busy filling a second cab, were beset by two other 
youths, who wished us to desist and then wanted to know 
how long we would be. I told them, a much shorter time if 
they gave a hand; but they did not rise to it. Anyhow, within 
the twenty-five minutes before the truce was to expire, we 
had the pictures safely at the studio. And then, of course, 
nothing happened; the club was evacuated. Still, we had 
done our part to avoid a grave chance that a roomful of the 
best modern Irish painting might have gone the way of the 
Custom House and the Four Courts. 

I saw the Four Courts being shelled and at the same time 
saw some exchange of rifle fire. A large crowd on the quays 
assisted at the display, occasionally stampeding to cover. 
I saw also one or two bits of shooting those days when going 
about Dublin; but no one was hurt in them, and except for 
that, in these four years, I have seen neither bomb thrown 
nor shot fired. The same is true of all our household, except 
the housemaid, who was present at some firing when a party 
was held up. “They were only blind shot,” she said, “there 
was no smoke out of the barrels.” So, you see, we do not 
know so much about shooting as you might expect. But 
there is not a street Arab in Dublin who cannot tell you a 
Lewis gun from a Thompson by the sound, or distinguish 
the different voices of all the revolvers and automatics. And 
none of us has escaped the danger of walking into an ambush 
in which pebble stones replaced revolver bullets and the in- 
tensity of fire was embarrassing. 

Unluckily, it does not stop there. Grown men play at 
robbery as children play at ambushing. This was the ex- 
planation given of the disconcerting news that our tenant 
cabman had been arrested for his share in a drunken spree. 
Half a dozen local worthies had put another local man into 
our friend’s cab, had told him frightening tales and relieved 
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him of his money. They were arrested before they could 
carry out their purpose of returning the spoils; at all events, 
that was the story. But a day or two later, detectives came 
up to search our stables where they found nothing; they 
pushed their search to the establishment next door, and in 
an outhouse were discovered bombs and so forth. This place 
was in the care of an artisan, of Irish name but purely Eng- 
lish accent, who appeared in this country when conscription 
was declared across the water. To him the lady gardeners had 
given shelter; he got his room, and in return he kept watch 
over the place; and he mended their greenhouses. His politics 
were not in doubt; he was a Marxian Socialist and in Ire- 
land a Republican. But whether the bombs were really his 
responsibility, or whether, foreseeing search, he cleared them 
out of the stables of his friend, the cabman, I cannot say; at 
all events he disappeared from our ken. The Marxian So- 
cialist’s family is in England and self-supporting; but the 
cabman has a pleasant young wife and children, who will 
certainly suffer less or more from these consequences of a 
prolonged anarchy. I do not like anarchy, even when it lets 
me personally alone. 

So much for Dublin. Normally, I should have been much 
about Ireland in these late years for business, or pleasure, or 
both. Yet with things as they have been, travel was not at- 
tractive, even where it was possible; and you only went to 
someone where you were very sure of a welcome. But there 
was fishing and a welcome to be had in County Wexford, 
with one whom I met first in Flanders on service, and knew 
very much better after the war released him, and he came 
back after thirty years’ soldiering to work his paternal estate. 

During the war, his wife, an English woman, strange to 
Ireland, strange to country life, kept the place going in his 
absence. She was dependent for far more than service on 
those whom she employed, and she got loyal service and 
good assistance. But it was all only preparing for his home- 
coming, and when he came he flung himself into the life 
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with devotion. He had the passion for the country, for coun. 
try life and country pursuits; but this was more than coun. 
try, it was his own country. It was Ireland, and it was his 
own home in Ireland. After the war, Ireland was no doubt 
greatly changed, but to this British soldier it was unchanged 
in essentials. He found nothing that limited or thwarted his 
sense of home-coming; there was (to use the Irish phrase) a 
welcome before him everywhere. Nobody looked unkindly at 
“the Colonel” because he had been a soldier, and I doubt if 
ever a man was much happier. When I went down to stay 
with him, I asked how long since he came back. “Fourteen 
months,” he said, “and it seems like two.”” We were fishing 
then —it was the spring of 1920 — and great fishing we had. 
There was no interference with fishing rights; long stretches 
of the river bank were let to English sportsmen. The farm- 
ers, who owned the fields, could not fish there; yet there was 
no friction. It was part of a bargain with which the farmer. 
purchasers were well content. 

Yet at this time, when a retired admiral and a retired 
general with their retinue of gillies were fishing opposite us, 
there was already a state of war in Ireland. Whatever law 
existed, existed either in opposition to that of the govern- 
ment or by armed military force. Elsewhere in Ireland about 
the same time, I heard of fishing rights being invaded; but 
Wexford was a quiet county that spring. It ceased to be so 
from about August, when the intensive police campaign be- 
gan. In that winter my friends had to give shelter to neigh- 
bors whose house was burnt down as a reprisal for some at- 
tack on the police. These were the new police, the Black and 
Tans, and they were in strength at the village near-by. 
Consequently, one fine day a couple of my friend’s beeches 
were felled across the road to block the passage of their lor- 
ries. It was very unusual in these cases for anyone to venture 
to touch the obstacle; but the Colonel, who for all his gentle- 
ness of manner could command, ordered his farmhands out, 
sawed up the trees, and hauled them into his yard. Nobody 
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' ever inflicted any injury on him; but the police were indig- 
nant — regarding trees so felled as their perquisites for 


his [ie fuel. 

bt Ie) As the winter advanced, things grew rougher. That part 
ed JF of Wexford, bordering the mountains, was a stronghold for 
his [P) resistance in the first days of the Norman conquest, and for 


; centuries later; and now again the same hills filled once more 
with outlaws and “‘flying columns” of the Irish Republican 
Army. These levied contributions off the country, in cash 
) or kind, which were paid often willingly, often through fear. 
) A party came to the Colonel and demanded payment. He 
) had, like everyone else, handed in his arms; the police post 
) was a couple of miles distant, and the chance of a raid, per- 
| haps of a burning, any night was by no means negligible. 
; But he answered with his usual courtesy that he regretted 
| he could not do what they wished, because he was a magis- 
trate and a soldier on the retired list, and both ways bound 
in law and honor to refuse. “But,” he said, “if things ever 
change and you can lawfully have an Irish army, I will pay 
my part with pleasure.” Again nothing happened; I do not 
think he expected anything to happen, though I am sure 
he did not dismiss the possibility from his thoughts. But 
after the truce had been proclaimed, and Mr. Lloyd George 
had made his offer, which included the right to maintain an 
Irish force, I was staying there, and he came into the study, 
looking puzzled and amused. They had come to claim his 
promise. I said that the proceeding was certainly not official; 
acting heads of Sinn Fein had declared that no such levies 
had authority, and probably they did not desire them to be 
made. “But,” said he, “‘is it legal?” I thought it was. “If so, 
does not my promise stand?” And with that he proceeded 
to make out his cheque for the sum assessed on him. 

Levies for food were made on the household once or twice, 
always, I think, in his absence; he did not think it a point 
of honor to resist these. And in one characteristic episode, 

he took his own line. He had driven his motor to the station, 
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some eight miles off, and as he returned in the dark, a chal. 
lenge came to halt. It might have been Black and Tans: 
but it proved to be the Sinn Fein police. They wanted to 
know why he had no tail light. He explained that it had 
gone out, but he went home admitting that, he, a magistrate, 
had been detected in a breach of the law. A few days later 
he was asked for at his door, and a man with a bicycle handed 
him a document, in Irish, at which the Colonel looked with 
dismay. But an English translation was appended from which 
he learnt that he was summoned to appear before a Sinn 
Fein court for breach of the law; the deposition of a Sinn 
Fein constable was appended. He looked at the messenger 
and said, “‘What am I to do with this?” The man broke into 
a laugh. “Begorra, Colonel, I don’t know,” he said, and 
mounting his bicycle rode away. There was much debate, 
and some friends were for treating the matter with con- 
tempt. “But,” said the Colonel, “I was in the wrong. 
There’s the law. There are no government police within 
twenty miles” (a further concentration had been effected), 
‘“‘and somebody ought to be enforcing the law.” “The worst 
of it is,” said someone, “that you will go and see these people 
and be nice to them, and come away bosom friends.” And 
that was, in effect, what happened. 

Well, that is all, or nearly all. I fished with him last March 
and again at the end of May. The English admiral and ger- 
eral had given up Ireland, perhaps wisely; there was a good 
deal of salmon poaching, and the netmen on the estuary were 
disregarding the weekly close time in which salmon have a 
chance to get through. But the Board of Conservators, on 
which my friend sat, appealed to the Irish Government, and 
the matter was taken up and offenders fined. A national in- 
terest was at stake — business even more than pleasure — 
and public opinion sided with the law. It was not so easy to 
deal with cases in which tenants of farms fronting the river, 
refused to allow anglers access to exercise the right which 
law gave them. But so far as the Colonel himself was con- 
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) cerned, he had no trouble, and he had one day the best after- 
noon’s fishing of his life, and I also got my share. 
' Civil war broke out in Dublin about three weeks after I 
> left him, and communications were cut. When I heard of 
him again, it was to learn that he had been taken ill and was 
coming to Dublin. That illness had come untimely indeed, 
for his country was in the hands of Irregulars, his household 
was forced to provision these people. Roads were blocked, 
and the doctor whom he trusted lived fifteen miles away. 
He reached Dublin terribly altered, and for long weeks of 
sickness he lay among the sounds of firing. When he went 
) home to die, though the place had been cleared by National 
troops and peaceful conditions restored, yet a postal strike 


ba eee etic 


nd cut off him and his from all communications; the summons 
. [to his funeral was sent me by a chance messenger. 
n- It counted for something, no doubt, in the general friend- 
7, { liness which surrounded the Colonel that he was a Catholic. 
in. Yet Catholic landlords have had no immunity in times of 
i), | land war, and he was a landlord. There is to-day a recrudes- 
“st ee cence of land war, which in Ireland has been always a class 
ole War and a war of religion. Must I explain that between 1650 
nd and 1750 the soil of Ireland was, broadly speaking, taken 
from Catholics and given to Protestants? Power and privi- 
ch (lege were vested in the landowning class, so that Catholics 
sn. Je Were stamped with a social inferiority; the Catholic land- 
ol owner was rare, exceptional, and for long under special dis- 
ore abilities. When I was a schoolboy, Ireland was still governed 
>q fm through the Protestant landowning class. Before I went to 
- the university, the revolution had begun which is only now 
nd Passing into its final phase. But its decisive stage was reached 
in- jm tWenty years ago when the land war was ended — so we 
— §@ thought — by an agreement between landlords and tenants, 
to atterwards ratified by Parliament, that Irish land should be 
ref, transferred to those who worked it by a system of state- 
ich (M 2ded land purchase. It has been a long process, delayed by 


difficulties of finance; and now in the general disorder the old 
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trouble has broken out. Land is the form of property most 
coveted in Ireland, for ownership of land gives prestige. And 
where you have revolution in the world to-day, Russian 
doctrines are preached; they have acquired some hold in 
Ireland. I do not think they will extend, for the bulk of Ire. 
land is owned by men working their own farms, most of them 
strictly peasant proprietors; and when property is challenged, 
each of them feels that his right is challenged. 

Yet it is true that old bitternesses are revived, and bitter. 
ness against the rich is intensified if they are Protestants, 
for Ireland has not yet lost its natural feeling against the 
religion of a privileged minority. Every decent man (and 
most Irishmen are decent in this respect) has always sepa. 
rated resentment against the privilege from resentment 
against the religion; but there are men who are not decent. 
I stayed lately with a rich landlord who was a zealous men- 
ber of the Church of Ireland and one of the most valuable 
citizens Ireland has; he was among the four landlords who 
led the way twenty years ago, and, had his counsel prevailed 
in other matters, we should have to-day a very different out- 
come of the political revolution which is completing the 
long process. A short time ago, one of the farmers who had 
lived all his life near-by, said to him: “‘There’ll be none of 
your sort left soon, thank God.” This savage bitterness was 
exceptional there; when my friend’s house was threatened 
by armed men, young men from his village turned out and 
captured them. Still, that bitterness — bitterness of class 
rather than of creed, bitterness fostered by an ugly hope 
of loot — is common and is a danger. 

Bitterness against England, which was furious two years 
ago, is passing away; the last British troops left Dublin 
among crowds who cheered them, blessed them, and kissed 
them. We are bitter against each other; we are bitter against 
ourselves, for we are passing through a day of disillusion. 
There is danger everywhere. The landlord whom I have just 
mentioned has his house stored with treasures of art, and it 
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may go up in flames any day — because its owner has been 
named by the first President of the Irish Parliament to serve 
in the first Senate. Already he has been stopped on the road 
and his motor car burnt before his eyes. The little post office 
near his home has been robbed so often that it keeps no 
stamps or postal orders. Yet to the household itself and its 
inmates, as to my friend in Wexford, nothing grave has hap- 
pened; and on the day when I last saw it, hounds were 
meeting at the door. 

There is hardly a hunt in Ireland that has not had its 
sport in full swing this winter. Yet at one meet the hounds 
put two Irregulars armed with rifles out of their hiding place 
in the fox-cover. You remember about the squire who was 
tallyhoing across country and ran into the battle of Marston 
Moor. That was old-fashioned war; and that was a little 
like what it has been in Ireland, and still is. But it is quite 
time it stopped being like that. 


Postscript: This was written in December, and the im- 
pression given is substantially accurate. But in deference to 
historic accuracy, I must add that the house which I inhabit 
was blown up on January 31, in reprisal for the execution 
of someone whose name my maid had forgotten (it was she 
who received the message) and for “‘non-sympathy” in my 
articles. Another house in the road was recently burnt be- 
cause its owner was head of a great government department, 
and his father presides over the Senate. My next-door 
neighbor, a prominent Sinn Feiner, is a Senator, and he may 
suffer any day. But the rest of the people are quite safe. In 
a few instances, the homes of men who took no public part 
have been destroyed, but only because they were of a special 
political or historic interest. Journalists have been threat- 
ened, yet only in rare cases attacked. I was unlucky this 
time. However, the Younger Generation wanted an extra 
set of tenants for a flat in the house next door; so it did not 
turn out too badly. 

36 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN CHINA 
By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


N an antechamber of the foreign office at Tokyo an 


American was vigorously giving vent to his opinion of 


China. He was a man of wide reading, he had travelled 
extensively, and he had long conducted from an Ameri- 
can city an importing and exporting trade with the Orient. 
In forceful English he was contrasting Japan and China, and 
the latter country was faring badly. To his mind the Chinese 
were hopelessly incompetent, both politically and industrially. 
They had no government worthy of the name and such as 
they had was going from bad to worse. Their cities were dirty 
and disease-ridden, and their land was poverty-stricken. 
There was nothing ahead of them but deepening gloom. 
Anyone who knows China is quite aware that there is 
much to justify this jeremiad and that there does not imme- 
diately appear any great basis for even the most chastened 
optimism. What gives one pause is the serene confidence of 
the Chinese. They admit with engaging frankness the dis- 
orders and weaknesses of their land, but few of them appear 
to be greatly concerned. They have experienced, they claim, 
in their three thousand years of authentic history many a 
prolonged period of disorder and of subjection to foreigners, 
and yet they have always re-established their unity and in- 
dependence and absorbed their conquerors. They quietly 
assume that, given time, the same result will again follow. Is 
this faith to be justified, or have the Chinese as a race spent 
their vigor? Are they merely going through a lengthy process 
of readjustment, or, with all its excellent qualities, is the 
nation, in competition with other peoples, incapable of 
directing itself politically? He is indeed rash who prophesies 
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dogmatically, but the answer is of such moment to the world, 
and especially — in the light of the responsibilities we have 
assumed — to the United States, that it is well worth while 
to attempt the difficult task of description and appraisal. 

At the outset it must be frankly recognized that the 
political situation is far from encouraging. From a number of 
angles, indeed, it appears desperate. In the first place, the 
country has been divided between the northern and the 
southern governments, each claiming to be the only legiti- 
mate one for all China. The separation really arises from 
basic differences between Canton and Peking. The Can- 
tonese are energetic, progressive, and independent, and they 
are ten days away from the capital. While they will acquiesce 
in a government in which they have a share, they refuse to 
be ruled by a cabinet or a parliament dominated exclusively 
by other parts of the country. In the early days of the re- 
public the southern radicals who were responsible for the 
revolution united with the northern and more conservative 
Yuan Shih K’ai to establish peace and a stable government. 
That union suffered a breach in 1913, but the strong arm of 
Yuan defeated his opponents and held the country together. 

In 1916, on the death of Yuan, the southern group again 


joined in the government, but in the controversy that arose 


in 1917 over the question of China’s entry into the war, 
Parliament, in which the southerners and their sympathizers 
had a majority, was dissolved, and the Peking government 
was taken over by a northern military group. Some of the 
ousted members established themselves in Canton, and until 
recently they have carried on from that point a government 
which they have insisted is the only constitutional one. This 
division has led to a civil war which has been waged inter- 
mittently with varying fortunes. The issue, while still exist- 
ing, has increasingly been obscured and complicated by 
personal rivalries and sectional jealousies. The country 
seems, indeed, to be falling into fragments of varying size, 
each fragment ruled by autocratic military leaders who are 
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virtually independent of Peking. Some of them have strug. 
gled for control of the national government. 

Last year the most influential of these rivals was Chang 
Tso Lin. An ex-bandit, he achieved admission into official 
circles and for some years has been in control of Manchuria. 
As all the world knows, he suffered defeat last spring and 
with much loss of prestige has had to retire north of the 
Great Wall. Wu P’ei Fu, his successful rival, and for a 
moment the dominant influence at Peking, is most unimpos. 
ing in appearance, but he is a man of unquestioned personal 
bravery and a master of troops. His armies are much better 
disciplined and more regularly paid than are those of the 
general run of military leaders of China, and the centre of his 
power, the middle Yangtze valley, is strategic. Unlike most 
of his rivals, he is of good family, a fair Chinese scholar, with 
some of the excellent qualities of the Confucian gentleman 
of the old school. He professes, and, so far as one can judge, 
with sincerity, to cherish no political ambitions for himself, 
but to have as his single wish the union of the country ona 
republican basis. To that end he ousted the wily and im- 
possible Hsu Shih Chang from the presidential chair and 
then helped to put in his place the amiable Li Yuan Hung, 
a patriotic man with progressive, republican convictions. He 
also summoned North and South to join in the re-convened 
parliament of 1912, the last body which the entire country 
has recognized as legal. Whether his efforts towards initiat- 
ing union will prove successful remains a matter of doubt, 
for his rivals have already partly supplanted him in his 
influence at Peking, and the central government is but little, 
if any, better off than it was a year ago. 

One of the lieutenants of Wu P’ei Fu has been the pictur- 
esque and vigorous Feng Yu Hsiang. Feng is an earnest 
Christian. He has also encouraged his soldiers to become 
Christians, has provided for their religious instruction, and 
has maintained among them the highest standards of order 
and discipline. Among the many bodies of troops that con- 
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stitute China’s sorrow, they have a unique and enviable rep- 
utation for sobriety and self-control. The vices that usually 
accompany camp life are rare among them; and they have a 
moral and religious fervor with a loyalty to their leader that 
remind one somewhat of Cromwell’s Ironsides. General 
Feng has risen rapidly, but his political capacity is as yet 
largely unknown. His future is another of the interesting 
factors in the Chinese riddle. 

In the South two men, Sun Yat Sen and Ch’en Ch’iung 
Ming, have recently been struggling for supremacy. Sun’s 
career, as all know who have followed recent Chinese history, 
has been a chequered one. For years a revolutionary agitator 
and fugitive, he became the hope of the radicals who were at 
the heart of the revolution of 1911 and the first president of 
the Chinese republic. In 1912, to end civil strife and make 
possible national unity, he retired from this last position in 
favor of Yuan Shih K’ai. He soon fell out with Yuan and 
again became an exile. Since 1921 he has been the head of 
the government in Canton, and claims by virtue of his 
election by the southern parliament to be the legitimately 
chosen president of all China. His character is a matter of 
debate. He seems to be sincerely patriotic, but to believe 
that the welfare of the country is bound up with himself. 
Some do not hesitate to say that his egotism amounts to 
insanity. He has certainly often shown himself unpractical. 
Last summer he was forced to flee from Canton, and his 
influence seemed to be waning. His collapse favored the 
programme of Wu P’ei Fu. But recently Sun has regained 
much of what he then lost. 

In addition to the outstanding military leaders there are 
numerous minor ones who control limited sections of the 
country, and who usually acknowledge only such outside 
authority as offers promise of a continuity or an increase in 
power. They appear and disappear with bewildering rapidity. 
One of the most persistent and probably the least objection- 
able is Governor Yen of Shansi. A man possessing the ideal 
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of a Confucian statesman, he has encouraged education and 
maintained a fair degree of order and justice. Thus far he 
seems content with the rule of a province and does not 
strain the resources of his people in an attempt to assume a 
national rdle. Yen stands out practically alone. The great 
majority of the secondary military leaders are of the type of 
the despicable Li Ho Chi, who for some years was the head of 
what provincial government exists in Fukien, and has only 
recently been driven out. Li was a hold-over from the Yuan 
Shih K’ai régime. He is an ignorant, selfish fellow, and the 
province suffered greatly under him. The treasury was sys- 
tematically plundered, his soldiers were almost as dangerous 
to the populace as the bandits whom they were supposed to 
suppress, and the opium poppy was grown extensively, cer- 
tainly with his knowledge and probably with his connivance. 

Not only is the country suffering from the division between 
North and South and from the rivalries and misrule of 
super-tuchuns and tuchuns, but provincial feeling seems in 
places to be superior to any loyalty to the nation. Thus 
Hunan, in the very heart of the republic, has declared its 
autonomy and has drafted its own constitution. It does 
not profess to have divorced itself from the rest of China 
or to be a sovereign state, but it pays scant attention to 
Peking. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
central government is all but bankrupt and without much 
authority. In the earlier part of last year it was a pitiable 
spectacle. While young, Western-trained diplomats were 
ably presenting their nation’s case at Washington, the 
government which had accredited these men was only a 
shadow. Taxes which ought to have been forwarded to it 
from the provinces were being commandeered by local 
authorities, its other revenues were insufficient for its needs, 
and it was failing to meet its obligations. The major work 
of the foreign legations had become the presenting of bills. 
President Hsu, a scholarly, intriguing mandarin of the old 
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school, was a lonely and contemptible figure amid the 
massive splendors of the imperial palace. Because of the 
rivalries of Wu and Chang he found it impossible to get 
together a cabinet, and, in spite of his scheming, his author- 
ity was rapidly waning and in practice reached little further 
than the walls of Peking. With the victory of Wu and the 
passing of Hsu the situation was somewhat improved. Li 
Yuan Hung had the support of Wu, the old parliament re- 
assembled, and Wu’s chief rivals either seemed about to be 
eliminated or had lost much of their prestige. There seemed 
to be some prospect of the reunion of the country. Intrigues 
and factions have been rife, however, and the central govern- 
ment’s existence remains precarious in the extreme. Looking 
at it from a broad standpoint, the situation is not as hope- 
ful as it was nine months ago. 

With all this confusion and disorder it is not surprising 
that local government is suffering. In the old days there was 
a graded bureaucracy, and the county and district officials 
were recruited by civil service examinations and appointed 
from Peking. Corruption was almost universal, but order 
was usually maintained. For more than a decade civil 
service examinations have been a thing of the past, and for 
six years Peking has had only the merest shadow of its 
former authority. In many of the provinces civil war has 
shaken much of what stability might otherwise remain. As a 
result, banditry is rife. From widely separated sections there 
come sad stories of the looting of villages, of peaceful 
merchants, farmers, and students kidnapped and held for 
ransom, and of districts placed under tribute. In some 
provinces, however, fairly good order is maintained by a 
strong tuchun; in many individual cities there is security of 
life and property either because of the presence of foreigners 
or because Chinese of standing have united to maintain it; 
in the country districts the gentry or clans have often, with 
that habit of local self-government which is traditional in 
China, restrained the lawless. Nor is banditry always anar- 
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chical. The transition from robber to soldier and from bandit 
chief to official is easily made, and in some districts well. 
organized companies of robbers have supplanted the regular 
authorities and given the people a rude kind of government, 
But when all has been said, the fact remains that over thou. 
sands of square miles there is no safety and that in whole 
provinces the authority of the regular officials has all but 
broken down. 

Political disorder has reacted upon the economic life of the 
people. A great famine devastated North China two years ago, 
and during the past year in at least two sections there has 
been extensive starvation. These disasters have, of course, 
been due primarily to floods or to an abnormally low rainfall, 
The government has, however, been too weak to co-operate 
vigorously in the administration or in the supply of relief, and 
some officials have even attempted to fill their own pockets 
with the funds contributed by foreigners. Railways and better 
roads, by making easier the movement of foodstuffs, would do 
much to prevent or alleviate famine, but their construction 
is being delayed by the political disorder. Were there a strong 
government, extensive projects for drainage, transportation, 
flood prevention, and irrigation could be undertaken which 
would go far towards removing the causes of dearth. 

The industrialization of the country, too, is being checked 
by the political situation. China’s natural resources have 
possibly been over-estimated, but they are certainly very 
great. If they could be developed quickly, they would, unt! 
population again caught up, make possible a marked rise in 
prosperity and the standard of living. The government has 
no capital for mines, railways, or factories, and both native 
and foreign capital are too timid to venture far outside 
foreign concessions and a few of the chief treaty ports. 
Railways are subject to interruption by civil strife, and mines 
and factories can be commandeered by impecunious generals. 
In a few places, as at Hankow, Hanyang, Wuch’ang, Shang- 
hai, Tientsin, and Nant’ungchow, large cotton mills and silk 
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flatures have been built during the past few years and are 
yielding fabulous dividends. In most of the country, how- 
ever, the industrial revolution has not yet arrived and life 
goes on in much the old channels. The sky -lines of great cities 
like Foochow and Soochow show almost no factory chimneys. 
The stock company, too, has not become acclimated. 
Whether, as some have claimed, this is because Chinese com- 
mercial integrity is not equal to the strain placed upon direc- 
tors of a joint-stock concern honestly to manage the affairs 
of the stockholders, or whether it is because the Chinese are 
slow in giving over the partnership and the guild systems, the 
fact remains that companies such as we know are almost non- 
existent, and it is highly doubtful whether the great aggre- 
gations of capital that are indispensable to industry and 
commerce on a modern scale can soon be assembled. 

The older Chinese civilization exalted the scholar; and 
when one considers the geographic isolation from other cul- 
tural centres, the intellectual achievements of the nation 
in earlier days are worthy of the highest respect. Learning 
and education are, however, threatened. The older scholar- 
ship was given an economic and a social value by the fact 
that political preferment was based upon it. With the passing 
of the old civil service examinations this incentive has largely 
disappeared. The influx of Western ideas and subjects of 
study is crowding out the leisured erudition of the older days. 
The student of to-day has neither the incentive nor the time 
to equal his forbears in classical discipline and lore; the old 
generation of scholars is disappearing and their ranks are not 
being filled. There are, to be sure, a passion and a respect for 
learning, and all good schools are crowded. The government, 
however, has diverted to the armies of the tuchuns so much 
of its insufficient revenues that teachers’ salaries are chron- 
ically in arrears and few new schools can be established. 
Private enterprise has attempted to come to the rescue but 
its resources are inadequate. Both private and government 
schools suffer from student strikes and meagre equipment. 
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There are only a few institutions of college or university 
rank and fewer still have the facilities for high-grade work, 
Given the right kind of opportunity, the Chinese student 
can hold his own with his fellows of any race, but to date he 
seldom has it. There are, fortunately, a few strong educator; 
who have succeeded in gathering funds and a corps of able 
teachers, as in the government university in Peking, in 
Southeastern University at Nanking, in Nankai College a 
Tientsin, and in Nanyang College and Futan University at 
Shanghai. Christian missionary societies are maintaining 
some excellent schools of all grades, particularly of second. 
ary and higher rank, and the majority of Protestant church 
members are literate. On the whole, however, the mass of the 
population is growing up without the opportunity for even 
an elementary education. Such a condition seems to make 
very remote the day when a true democracy can be achieved 
in China, and it is a poor omen for stable republican institu- 
tions. 

To add to the gloom of the picture, there is danger of the 
disintegration of the older social institutions and customs 
and with that the weakening of traditional moral sanctions 
and restraints. Rapidly growing Shanghai, for example — 
felt by some observers to be destined to become the greatest 
centre of population in the Far East if not in the world —is 
attracting to itself the ambitious and the able from the vil- 
lages and the older cities and is helping to set the pace for the 
new China. In it whatever constructive forces the former 
order had are being greatly weakened or are unrepresented, 
and Christian churches and a few schools are almost the only 
new agencies that are endeavoring to fill the gap. As ably as 
these latter are working, they are making only slight head- 
way against the commercialized pleasure and the material- 
istic rush of business about them. Shanghai may be the 
prototype of industrialized China. If so, the outlook is not 
encouraging. 

This dark picture of China is, unfortunately, only 4 
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faint reproduction of the actual situation; but, after all, the 
facts that have been presented are only symptoms, and be- 
fore one can estimate the gravity of the malady that has 
evoked them, one must ask for their underlying causes. All 
the evils that have been mentioned are intimately associated 
with the revolutionary transition through which the country 
is passing, and for the most part they are either political or 
are closely related to the political situation. The reasons for 
the political disintegration are, in the main, three: the col- 
® lapse of the Manchus; the presence of new forces and ideas 
» which made that collapse the occasion for the disappearance 
of the imperial system and the attempt to found a demo- 
© cratic form of government; and certain traditions and prob- 
lems inherited from the old régime. 

The disappearance of the Manchus was inevitable: no 
) dynasty in China has succeeded in establishing itself per- 
+ manently, and for nearly a century the downfall of this par- 
ticular ruling house had seemed imminent. If precedent had 
been followed, aspirants for the vacant throne would have 
arisen in the form of bandits, invaders, and rebel generals. 
These, after establishing themselves in different sections of 
the country, would have fought with one another. After a 
period of strife lasting from a decade, perhaps, to two 
centuries, one of the rivals would have eliminated all the 
others, and, making himself master of the country, he would 
have continued the imperial tradition and machinery with 
few if any alterations. In a longer or a shorter time his de- 
scendants would have become feeble, rebellion would have 
raised its head, and the whole process would have been 
repeated. This has occurred again and again in Chinese 
history, and were it not for the presence of new forces and 
ideas, the bandits, super-tuchuns and tuchuns, and possibly 
the Japanese, would now be adding another chapter to the 
same story. 

At the fall of the Ta Ch’ing dynasty, however, a new factor 
—the presence of foreigners and the influx of occidental 
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ideas — profoundly modified the normal cycle. The interest 
of the treaty powers exercised a restraint on civil war, fo 
unchecked internal strife means the destruction of foreign 
life and property and injury to trade and to the prospects for 
the investment of capital. The jealousy among the power 
prevented any one of them from essaying the réle of con. 
queror or successfully backing an aspirant to the throne, 
Under these circumstances it was difficult for any man to 
found a new dynasty. The task was made impossible by the 
inroad of democratic ideas. The mass of the thinking people 
would not accept an emperor. The great majority of the 
nation is, however, unprepared to carry on a democratic 
republic, for, whatever the tradition in local institutions, 
there has been neither precedent nor experience for an 
orderly, democratically chosen, representative government 
on a national scale. Such experience can almost certainly be 
acquired only slowly, either through prolonged anarchy 
varied by dictatorships, as in parts of Latin America, under 
the tutelage of an outside power, as in the Philippines and 
India, or within the structure of a monarchy, as in Great 
Britain and Japan. The process in a country as large as China 
certainly must require decades and possibly centuries. Yet 
the democratic idea has permeated some sections of the 
population and has been too firmly rooted to be quickly 
dislodged. It helped to overthrow the Manchus and to frus. 
trate two attempts to re-establish the empire and it 1s 4 
factor which must be reckoned with in the future. 
Although the monarchy has disappeared and cannot be 
restored easily, if at all, it left certain traditions which can- 
not be ignored and which are a source of weakness. The first 
of these is a /aissez faire attitude towards local affairs. Before 
the days of rapid transportation and communication, in 4 
land the size of China local loyalties were certain to be strong 
and national feeling weak. Any government to maintain 
itself long had, therefore, to accommodate its methods to the 
necessities of the situation. It is true that the monarchy used 
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a centralized bureaucracy whose representatives touched 
intimately the life of every hamlet in the empire, but if taxes 
were paid and a certain amount of order was maintained, 
the community might do about as it wished. With all his 
authority, too, the official had always to recognize the in- 


} fAuence of powerful local families and ideally he resorted to 
? reason rather than force. This tradition has, of course, made 


for local independence. The marvel is, not that the country 
tends to fall apart, but that it has preserved any unity. 
Finally, official corruption and self-seeking in China have 
been long established and are not readily uprooted. The 
Manchus are sometimes held responsible for the venality of 


} the Chinese bureaucracy, but although under their later 
) years it reached an apex, to lay upon them all blame for it is 
) to ignore the facts. Dynasty after dynasty has had the same 


record of bribery and corruption. “Squeeze” has seemingly 
been a factor in Chinese politics since their beginning. It has 
permeated not only the state but business. The frame of 
mind which makes it possible is so deeply ingrained that 
nothing short of a moral revolution can eradicate it. 

In the light of these underlying factors it is evident that 
the disorder in China should occasion no surprise and that it 
does not necessarily imply a fatal lack of political capacity. 
It is also clear that the early achievement of an orderly gov- 
ernment can hardly be expected. Wu P’ei Fu and other 
patriots may succeed in giving the country the appearance of 
unity, but progress towards a stable government must be 
measured by decades and not by months and years. We are 
apparently watching the early stages of a revolution whose 
end neither our children nor our grandchildren will see and 
whose outcome no one ought confidently to predict. 

While it is true that prophecies are uncertain, there are 
certain grounds for hoping that the coming years will not be 
as disastrous for China as surface conditions would indicate. 
The pessimistic attitude of the American in the Tokyo 
foreign office may yet prove to have been extremely one- 
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sided and superficial. In the first place, the monarchy, along 
with unhappy legacies, bequeathed certain positive assets ty 
the country. An empire as large as and more populous than 
that of Rome was held together for centuries without the 
modern conveniences of railroads and telegraphs, and in the 
heart of that empire, the eighteen provinces, the tradition of 
unity has been firmly established. That achievement, while 
re-enforced at times by foreign conquerors, must in the main 
be credited to the Chinese. The presumption is that unless 
the new adverse factors are too strong, what the Chinese 
have done once they can do again, and that no matter how 
seemingly divided they may be, they can never forget that 
they are fundamentally one in culture, as well as in his. 
tory. The empire, moreover, pointed the way to the main- 
tenance of this unity by the recognition of local rights. Force 
was, it is true, used and used copiously; the assertion that 
China is pacifist by tradition is false. But while force was 
used, it was chiefly to defend the empire against external and 
internal foes, and unity depended primarily upon the consent 
of the governed. Only by such means could so large a pop- 
ulation be kept contented. 

The unity gained under the empire has in many ways been 
aided by recent contacts with other peoples. For the first 
time in their long history the Chinese have in the past eighty 
years come into intimate relations with peoples as powerful 
and as civilized as themselves. This intercourse, while it has 
helped to bring temporary disruption, has also stimulated 
the spirit of nationalism. This is especially true among the 
students, for they have been more intimately in touch with 
foreign ideas than have the bulk of their countrymen. Just 
at present the chief stimulus growing out of foreign relations 
is hatred for Japan. This burned up in intense flame in the 
boycott of 1919. Its spectacular expressions have largely died 
down, but there remain deep-seated and stubborn, if un- 
spectacular, suspicion and dislike. This contact with foreign 
powers is, of course, making its influence felt increasingly, 
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along | and as a source of patriotism it will probably be more power- 
ets ty F mful with each year. 
than f—_ Unity is, moreover, being strengthened by the improve- 
t the | pment of transportation. The telegraphic and postal systems 
n the | fof the country, which have been greatly extended in the past 
‘on of few years, are beginning to make their influence felt. Rail- 
while Peways are being built more slowly and for the time construc- 
main i tion has almost halted. It seems probable, however, that the 
inless cessation is only temporary; if the land is once provided with 
nese )yan adequate network of rail transportation, many existing 
- how [Pa barriers to unity will be weakened. Steamboats are already 
that [Pe proving an asset. Although motor transportation is in its 

his. P.infancy, there are beginnings of better highways in some 
nain- } quarters and extensive plans in others. The time factor is all 
Force (Ein favor of better communications. 

that Then, too, there is a strong tendency towards a uniform 
. was 4 spoken language. Mandarin is, of course, already the tongue 
land fp of the majority of Chinese. It has numerous dialectic forms, 
asent fe. but these are all intelligible to people speaking any one of 








pop. jf them. From the Yangtze southward along the coast, how- 
Hever, there are several dialects which differ widely. A 
heen (native of Canton cannot understand a native of Foochow, 
frst |e or the man of Foochow a man from Soochow, and none 
chty Jp of them can understand mandarin. But in the schools of the 
erful [— Western type in these southern coast provinces, mandarin 
thas | 'Sincreasingly being taught, and more and more the modern 
lated (@ Student is able to use it and to read the new literature that 
: the fe JS being produced in it. The classical Chinese, the medium 
with of literature in the old days, is, it will be recalled, uniform for 
Just all China, and now to this there is being added a growing 
Hons approach to uniformity in the vernacular. 
, the J Moreover, one cannot entirely despair of the future of a 
died [ation whose past political achievements have been so re- 
un. 9% markable. A people that has gradually spread over so large 
reign an area and impressed its institutions upon all whom it has 


ngly, Met, a people that in spite of occasional division and subjec- 
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tion to foreigners has always re-achieved its unity and ex. 
pelled or absorbed its conquerors, is not likely to disintegrate 
quickly. It is true that never in their long history have the 
Chinese faced conditions parallel to those of to-day and it 
may be that they will prove unequal to the new test, but the 
presumption of history is in their favor. 

This presumption is strengthened as one comes to know 
the Chinese intimately. They may be given to “squeeze,” 
to factional and personal jealousies, to intrigue, and to 
mutual distrust; they may be lacking in the ability to stand 
by their principles, but they are, after all, fundamentally 
moral. They have traditionally believed that stable govern- 
ment must be built upon sound personal character, and 
however far they may fall short of their ideal, they do not 
forget it. Their very spirit of compromise, too, with all the 
lack of backbone that it implies, is not without its excel- 
lences. The ability to accommodate oneself to the other man’s 
point of view helps to allay friction and, when properly bal- 
anced by other qualities, may make for national strength. 
The Chinese respond to sound reason and can be easily ap- 
pealed to on the ground of fair play and justice. Their endur- 
ance, their thrift, their industry, and their adaptability are 
in their favor. 

The good qualities of the Chinese are being re-enforced by 
various agencies. Education, while crippled and backward, is 
making progress. The number of students may not have 
increased greatly, but there is growing experience in modern 
methods of education and there are some institutions of great 
promise. The ‘“‘New Thought” movement, the renaissance 
that is so strong in students’ circles and that has been so much 
talked of, is intensely patriotic and is binding the students 
of the country together as never before. Likewise, the Chris- 
tian foreign missionary enterprise, with its representatives 
in every important city and in a majority of the districts of 
the republic, is a constructive agency of great importance. 
In its educational enterprises, in its community service, 1n 
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its prov ision for contact between China and all that is whole- 
some in the Occident, and, above all, in its emphasis upon 
and its production of sound character, it is bringing into 
China a new and enthusiastic life and is, in the judgment of 
some keen observers, the greatest single force at work for the 
regeneration of the country. Its faults and mistakes and the 
traditional prejudices against it should not blind one to its 
achievements — achievements whieh the professional pub- 
licist frequently ignores. 

There are, moreover, indications that the forces making 
for reconstruction are beginning to produce results. These 
evidences, as might be expected, are chiefly in the smaller 
political and economic units, for the Chinese have had much 
experience in the democratic government of smaller bodies. 
To-day such cities as Peking and, in spite of civil war, Can- 
ton, show encouraging progress in municipal administration. 
The Chinese, partly perhaps because of their experience with 
guilds, have taken kindly to chambers of commerce and these 
are beginning to have an effect upon national politics. Stu- 
dents’ unions, lately so prominent and often so unruly and 
annoying, are also training schools, even if faulty ones. The 
organizations of Chinese students in foreign lands, partic- 
ularly in America, are usually very well managed. Then, too, 
the nation seems to be growing in wealth. Industrialism is 
coming slowly, but it is coming. Perhaps it is just as well that 
it is making no more rapid progress or it might bring prob- 
lems faster than the nation could possibly cope with 
them. In the few most progressive cities one is impressed 
by the factories, by the big new department stores, and by 
the machinery for modern business in the banks of occiden- 
tal type that are rapidly springing up. It is too early to say 
with certainty whether the Chinese will have the capacity 
to organize an industrial community and to deal with the 
problems that it brings, but the beginnings that have been 
made leave one by no means hopeless. 

This, then, is the Chinese situation. There is disintegration 
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and decay of the old. To the pessimist the present century 
is witnessing the disappearance of one of the richest civili- 
zations that the race has produced and is to see in its place 
nothing but a decadent people weltering in disorder, suffering 
from over-population and its attendant ills, from political 
incapacity, from the inroad of an alien culture that has 
destroyed the excellences of the old without providing an 
adequate substitute, and from the leadership of bandits, 
the dregs of the old officialdom, and a group of half-baked 
students who are attempting the hopeless task of grafting 
upon the root of the old China new and utterly incom. 
patible institutions and ideas. On the other hand, there are 
movements that to the optimist are pregnant with new life. 
Thus to him the Chinese are not decadent but young, and 
the present disorders are the pangs of birth, the precursors of 
a culture that will be the product of the best of the old China 
and of the Occident, and that will bless the world. 

To one who tries dispassionately to form a balanced 
opinion both attitudes are supported by cogent facts. He is 
sure only that neither pessimist nor optimist is entirely mis- 
taken. To him the situation is a challenge to right-thinking 
men the world over to work to avert disaster and to aid the 
better elements in a great nation in their efforts to raise a 
new social, economic, political, and moral structure that, while 
not perfect, will be better than anything that has preceded it 
in China. It is too early to say whether that effort will be 
crowned with success, but the chances are at least even that 
it can be if the task is faced by enough men in and out of 
China with good will, intelligence, courage, and persistence. 
The outcome may not be seen with certainty for many years, 
but that fact and the magnitude of the issues at stake are an 
appeal that quickens the fighting blood of all true men. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR oh 
= By W. W. KEEN it 


ORSHIP great men, said Pasteur to the 


students at the tercentenary of the Uni- 

versity of Edinburgh in 1884, with a naive 

‘ unconsciousness of any application to him- 

q self. It is for such worship that we are now celebrating the { 
first centenary of the birth of Pasteur, one of the world’s 

| createst men. 

f ~ The three most important events in his physical life were rid 

a his birth on December 27, 1822; his paralysis in 1868, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age; and his death on September 28, 

d i895, in his seventy-third year. Most fortunately, the 4 

s paralysis was on the left side of his body, the result of the ‘ 

- rupture of a blood vessel on the right side of his brain. Had 

g the rupture occurred in the left hemisphere of his brain, 

e speech would have been lost, and, for the rest of his life, he 

a #@ would have been an intellectual wreck. | 

le Compare now what he accomplished before and after his ; 

it attack of paralysis. Before that attack in 1868, he had made 

Ne his discoveries in crystallography, and his discoveries in the 

at various fermentations. He had given the coup de grace to 

of spontaneous generation. He had solved the problem of the 

e. deleterious changes in beer and wine. He had begun and 

8, made great progress in his studies on the diseases of the 

an silk-worm. These five achievements alone were enough to 
make him famous. 





After his paralysis, his achievements were as follows: First, 
he completed his studies of the diseases of the silk-worm, and 
saved the whole silk industry of France from extinction. 
Second, he proved the validity of the germ theory of disease, 
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and thereby revolutionized medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, 
Third, he demonstrated the vera causa of puerperal fever, 
Fourth, he saved the flocks and herds of France from extinc. 
tion by the ravages of anthrax —a saving to France, in 
money value, of more than the total five billions of francs 
exacted by Germany after the war of 1870-71. Fifth, he 
discovered the cause of chicken cholera, and devised a vac- 
cine against it. Sixth, he found the cause and discovered a 
vaccine against swine erysipelas (rouget). Seventh, and finally 
— though not even yet is the actual cause of hydrophobia 
known — he devised an antidote which has almost abolished 
death after attacks by rabid animals. Pasteur himself, alone, 
was the greatest and most effective S.P.C.A. ever founded, 
not only for the animals of France and during his own life- 
time, but for animals everywhere and for all time. 

He was a many-sided man with almost as many facets as 
his dear crystals. Hence, the amazing number of discoveries, 
each of great importance, that he made after an illness which, 
with most men, would have meant a future of idle self-care. 
True, he limped with his spastic left leg, but, instead of having 
a limping mind, his was the foremost, the busiest, and most 
fertile mind then functioning. What an encouragement his 
example should be to future similar paralytics! Let physi- 
cians tell their patients about Pasteur’s post-paralytic achieve- 
ments. I can include in this article only a few. 

What was the state of scientific, and especially of surgical 
opinion, when Pasteur began his studies on the fermentations? 

Lille was the seat of a university in which he became Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in 1854. A manufacturer of beet-root 
alcohol came to him seeking aid in preventing serious finan- 
cial losses when the fermentation went wrong. Pasteur's 
laboratory was very scantily furnished with only “a stu- 
dent’s microscope and a most primitive coke-fed stove.” 
Forty years later (1895), in Wirzburg, another simple 
laboratory was equally scantily furnished with only a 
Crookes tube and a Ruhmkorff coil. But genius is always 
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more than equipment. The two magicians who reigned in 
these laboratories more than made up for the meagre equip- 
ment. Réntgen discovered the X-rays, and Pasteur solved 
the riddle of fermentation. 

The chemists then thought that the cause of fermentation 
was “obscure.” Berzelius ascribed it to catalysis, that is, to 
the theory that the mere presence of the yeast caused fer- 
mentation. Liebig — the chemical autocrat of that genera- 
tion — insisted that it was the dead portion of the yeast 
which acted on the sugar. 

In Lille and later in Paris, Pasteur studied the various 
fermentations — alcoholic, lactic, butyric —as applied to 
wine, beer, milk, butter, and so on. He discovered, by his 
microscope, the small granules present in different fermenta- 
tions. He noted that their size and shape differed when the 
fermentation was normal and when it became abnormal. 

He sowed some of these granules in the proper liquid and 
found that they always produced fermentation. Evidently, 
they were the ferment. They were not merely chemical sub- 
stances but were /iving bodies. Chemical reactions of the 
various fermentations were all “phenomena of life,” and not 
merely reactions of chemistry. 

When, during these experiments, he found that his infer- 
ences were wrong, he at once abandoned them and sought for 
others which would stand all tests. So exacting was he that 
he wrote, “In experimental science, it is always a mistake 
not to doubt when facts do not compel you to affirm.” What a 
lesson for the scientists of our own generation! As early as 
1860, he wrote as a comment on these studies of fermenta- 
tion: “They are of great interest, connected as they are with 
the impenetrable mystery of life and death” —an early 
hint of the ultimate result in his final discovery of the 
“germ theory of disease” — now an impregnable doctrine. 

That oxygen was not the cause of putrefaction, as Liebig 
held, and that the germs in the air were the cause, Pasteur 
proved by a series of experiments with a large number of 
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flasks. (I shall use the words “germs,” “bacteria,” and “m 
crobes” as practically interchangeable in this article.) He 
partly filled each flask with an easily putrescible liquid, and, 
while it was boiling, he hermetically sealed each one. With 
the most minute precautions against accidental contamina. 
tion, he opened a number of these flasks in various places, 
such as the yard of the observatory; a room in an inn; a 
country road distant from any house; Mt. Poupet, at an 
elevation of 2,500 feet; the cellar of the observatory; and 
finally, the Mer de Glace at an elevation of about 6,000 feet. 
In the earlier places of experi ment, where there was plenty of 
dust in the air, the liquid in all or nearly all of the flasks be- 
came putrid; then the number in which the liquid was 
putrid fell to five out of twenty on Mt. Poupet, one out of 
twenty in the long-quiet air of the cellar of the observatory, 
and again only one out of twenty on the Mer de Glace. In the 
last two cases, the putrefaction of the flask was shown to be 
due to the germs carried on the person or the clothing of the 
experimenter. Thus Pasteur proved that fermentation and 
putrefaction were due to specific /iving germs, and that 
germ-free air could not cause putrefaction. 

Lister’s later famous and confirmatory experiment was 
with only four flasks. These, again, held an easily putrescible 
liquid. They were thoroughly boiled to destroy all germs 


but, instead of sealing them, as in Pasteur’s experiments, 


all loos were left freely open to the air. The narrow neck of 


one was left vertical and open to the air. The necks of the 
other three were turned downward at different angles, and 
these were also left open. On a shelf in the laboratory during 
the cooler night, the air and its oxygen were slowly drawn 
into all four flasks, and during the warmer day, the air and 
its oxygen were slowly expelled. In the one with the vertical 
neck, the germs in the air easily dropped directly into the 
liquid. In the other three, because germs are heavier than 
the air, they settled from the sluggishly moving air on to the 
inside of the bent necks. Hence, they could not reach the 
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liquid. The contents of the one with the vertical neck quickly 
became putrid. The other three remained sweet and unal- 
tered for ten years until destroyed by a fire! 
. The cause or causes of various infectious and contagious 
diseases were always haunting Pasteur’s questioning mind — 
“in the back of his head,” as we sometimes picturesquely 
1 B& say. In March, 1863, he boldly avowed to Napoleon the 
1 [ Third that “all his ambition was to arrive at the knowledge 
| TE of the causes of putrid and contagious diseases.” 
 &g Yet he did not allow his scientific studies to stifle his 
f J spiritual nature. In 1865, in a letter to Sainte-Beuve, he 
| wrote: “My philosophy is of the heart and not of the mind, 
s J and I give myself up, for instance, to those feelings about 
f eternity which come naturally at the bedside of a cherished 
child drawing its last breath. At those supreme moments, 


e there is something in the depths of our souls which tells us 
e that the world may be more than a mere combination of 
C phenomena proper to a mechanical equilibrium, brought out 
d of the chaos of the elements simply through the gradual 
it action of the forces of matter.” Faith is as much a function of 
the mind as is mere logic. But we must ever be wary lest 
is faith degenerate into superstition. 
le After his recovery from his paralysis, Pasteur resumed his 
1S studies of the diseases of the silk-worms. These occupied five 
s, years — most fruitful years — for he discovered the causes 
of of the two diseases of the silk-worm — pébrine and flacherie 
re —and how to arrest their ravages. But this oft-told tale may 
id be omitted. I must, however, mention at least the trium- 
1g phant result of these studies. The very existence of the silk 
mn industry of France was threatened. His was the master 
id mind which restored it to an assured future. 
al At this time, the flocks and herds of France were being 
he tavaged by a mysterious scourge, variously known as 
an anthrax, charbon, and splenic fever. An evil spell seemed to 
he be cast upon the sheep and cattle. Many sheep died in a few 
he hours. Sometimes, even before the shepherd had had time to 
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notice that they were ill, twenty, forty, or even fifty per cent 
of the sheep died. Among the cattle the distemper extended 
all over Europe and was equally fatal. In European Russia, 
in three years, 150,000 head of cattle died, and also 525 
human beings contracted the disease from animals and died, 
From 1880 to 1890, there were over 24,000 cases in Italy. 
with a mortality of twenty-five per cent. A scratch, or a pin. 
prick, opened wide the gates of death. 

One day, on a field near Chartres which had recently been 
harvested, Pasteur noticed a place where the color of the soil 
differed from that of the rest of the field. His alert mind 
instantly asked why. On inquiry he learned that sheep dead 
from anthrax had been buried there a year before. Careful 
examination showed that the change of color was due to 
little cylinders of earth left by earth-worms. On examining 
the worms, he found the spores of anthrax in them. They 
were messengers of death carrying the germs of anthrax 
from the buried carcasses to the surface of the ground. 

The spores (or seeds, as one may call them) are extremely 
persistent and virulent. Even after ten or twelve years they 
exist in the grave of animals dead of anthrax, and if they 
infect any breach in the skin of a human being, or are swal- 
lowed by the grazing cattle or sheep, they will speedily 
cause anthrax, with a large percentage of death. They are 
very resistant to heat, far more so than other bacteria. 
After being heated to 45° Centigrade, the spores will not 
develop. At 42-43° C. they develop feebly, and after ten to 
twelve days they gradually lose their power to produce the 
disease. The weakened “virus” then has become a “vac- 
cine” against anthrax! 

All these facts were developed in the face of a strenuous 
opposition. Finally, in April, 1881, the Agricultural Society 
of Melun proposed a public test before scientists, veter'- 
narians, farmers, and indeed the whole agricultural world. So 
sure was Pasteur that he accepted the challenge, and pro- 
posed the following test at Pouilly le Fort farm. On May 5, 
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by a hypodermic syringe, he would vaccinate twenty-five 
healthy sheep with his first protective vaccine. On May 17, 
a second stronger vaccine would be given on the same 
twenty-five sheep. On May 31, these twenty-five vaccinated 
sheep and twenty-five unvaccinated healthy sheep would all 
be inoculated with a virulent dose of anthrax. He boldly 
predicted that by June 5 the twenty-five vaccinated sheep 
would be living and well, and the twenty-five unvaccinated 
sheep would be dead. This was indeed a fierce but conclusive 
test. One of his opponents uttered the warning, “Let M. 
Pasteur not forget that the Tarpeian rock is near the 
Capitol.” But the Tarpeian rock had no terror for an experi- 
menter so careful as Pasteur. 

The test was carried out in the presence of a large assem- 
bly, and was made even more severe by giving a triple dose 
of the anthrax on May 31. On June 2, eighteen of the twenty- 
five unprotected sheep were dead and the others dying. All 
were dead by June 5, and all the twenty-five vaccinated 
sheep were well, save one ewe, which died from another 
cause, as was shown by a post-mortem examination. It was 
indeed a “‘stunning success.” 

The surgical opinion of that day was that “physiology 
could be of no practical use in medicine. It is only a science 
de luxe which could well be dispensed with.” Chassaignac — 
he of the barbarous écraseur — said: “Laboratory surgery 
has destroyed very many animals and saved very few 
human beings.” 

When Alphonse Guérin dressed the wounded of the Com- 
mune riots of 1871 with acide phénique, or camphorated 
alcohol, Reclus could scarcely believe that nineteen out of 
thirty-four patients had survived operations. “We had 
grown to look upon purulent infection,” said Reclus, “‘as an 
inevitable and necessary disease, an almost divinely insti- 
tuted consequence of any important operation.” 

Pasteur and Lister “changed all that.” Pasteur enun- 
ciated and proved the fundamental principles. Lister added 
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to and expanded these principles and applied them with 
wonderful skill to surgery. Together, these two men, aided 
later by many others — surgeons, bacteriologists, physiolog- 
ical chemists, pathologists, and physiologists — revolution- 
ized surgery. Hence, the surgery of to-day is a wholly new 
science. Mankind owes an especial debt of gratitude to those 
pioneers who explored the dim wilderness of often apparently 
contradictory facts, and gradually brought us out of that 
wilderness into the glad sunlight of to-day. 

Before Pasteur’s day, as is shown by my quotation from 
Reclus, surgery had constantly to contend with intense and 
often fatal infection by various germs, such as the staphy- 
lococcus, the streptococcus, the bacilli of tetanus, tubercu- 
losis, and other similar microbes. They caused death in 
forty, sixty, ninety, and even over ninety per cent of the 
cases after accidental and operative wounds, such as ampu- 
tations, ovariotomy, and their complications, such as ery- 
sipelas, tetanus, and blood poisoning. 

All these men whom I have mentioned were my own con- 
temporaries. Up to 1876, I, too, ignorantly practised the old 
septic surgery. After hearing Lister at the Medical Congress 
in connection with the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition 
in 1876, I utterly and forever discarded it. This new surgery 
inaugurated a surgical paradise. 

Osler thus epitomized Paul Bert’s report to the French 
government: “‘Pasteur’s work constitutes three great dis- 
coveries: 1. Each fermentation is produced by the develop- 
ment of a special living microbe. 2. Each infectious disease 
is produced by the development within the organism of a 
special living microbe. 3. The microbe of any infectious 
disease, when cultured under certain detrimental conditions, 
is attenuated in its pathological activities. From a virus it 
has become a vaccine.” 

What a marvellous chain of discoveries! What a marvel- 
lous gift to humanity! One has to repeat this again and 
again in order to embed it in one’s mind. 
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Consider Pasteur’s work on puerperal fever. What a mon- 
strous wrong it was, as in my own younger days in medicine, 
that a normal physiological function, necessary for the con- 
tinuation of the race, should always involve peril to life in 
ushering in a new life — that maternity should always be 
feared — that five mothers out of every one hundred should 
lose their lives, leaving a husband bereft of his wife and a 
child bereft of a mother! Our own Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in 1843, started a bitter controversy by asserting that the 
doctors and the nurses carried the infection from one case to 
another. Even seventeen years later, when I began the study 
of medicine, the fires of controversy were still hot and smok- 
ing. In 1847, Semmelweiss of Vienna proved the same truth 
clinically, by the beneficent results of his rigorous cleanliness. 
He insisted that the hands of all those who took part in an 
obstetric case should be cleansed by chloride of lime — an 
antiseptic — though he could not understand its germicidal 
action, for germs were then utterly unknown. But it was 
not until March, 1879, that the actual cause, that is, the defi- 
nite germ of puerperal fever, was demonstrated by Pasteur. 

In 1856, in the Paris Maternité, sixty-four out of three 
hundred and forty-seven mothers died. The hospital had to 
be closed and the survivors took refuge in the Lariboisiére 
Hospital, where they nearly all succumbed, pursued, it was 
thought, by an “epidemic.” In 1864, three hundred and ten 
deaths occurred in thirteen hundred and fifty cases, and the 
Maternité again had to be closed. The same horrible story 
was repeated in all other countries in Europe and in America. 
Sometimes, over fifty per cent — actually more than one- 
half — of the mothers died! Yet the heroic mothers of the 
race never flinched, but bravely faced the perils of maternity. 
And now, thanks to Pasteur, their successors are reaping 
their reward. 

I will quote Roux’s account of the scene at the Academy 
of Medicine in 1879: “In a discussion on puerperal fever at 
the Academy, one of his most weighty colleagues was 
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eloquently enlarging upon the causes of ‘epidemics’ in lying. 
in hospitals; Pasteur interrupted him from his place. ‘None 
of those things,’ said he, ‘cause the epidemic; it is the nursing 
and medical staff who carry the microbe from an infected 
woman to a healthy one.’ And as the orator replied that he 
feared that microbe would never be found, Pasteur went to 
the blackboard and drew a diagram of a chain-like organism, 
saying: ‘Voi/a! that is what it is like.’”” He had described and 
drawn that most dangerous of all the pus-producing bacteria, 
the streptococcus, seen not only in puerperal fever, but in 
erysipelas, in various forms of blood poisoning, pyemia, and 
septicemia. 

And what has been the result? I need only give a single 
instance published by Dr. A. W. W. Lea of London. In a 
series of 8,373 consecutive cases, not one mother lost her life 
from puerperal fever. In my ’prentice days, sixty years ago, 
in over 8,000 cases, more than 400 mothers would have 
died; and, had a so-called “epidemic” prevailed, over 4,400 
might have perished! 

Note especially the significant fact that the chief diseases 
still rampant, such as cancer, scarlet fever, measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, and so on, are the very ones of which we have not 
yet discovered the germ. Find the germ, and we shall be 
half way to the goal of discovering its antidote. 

Pasteur’s treatment of hydrophobia was his most notable 
victory — the last of the long series of marvellous benefits 
he conferred upon man and animal alike. In view of our 
ignorance of the cause of hydrophobia, and the very long 
period of incubation — sometimes weeks or even months — 
this was an extremely difficult research. Inoculation of the 
saliva would produce the disease but only after a very long 
interval. 

Pasteur first determined, by experiments on rabbits, that 
the virulent poison was to be found in the nervous centres, 
especially in the upper portion of the spinal cord, called the 
medulla oblongata. By inoculating rabbit “B” with this 
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part of the spinal cord of rabbit “A,” dead of hydrophobia, 
and then inoculating the spinal cord of rabbit “B” into 
another, ““C,” and from ““C” to “D,” and so on, he learned 
that the period of incubation was steadily shortened. Seven 
days was finally found to be the shortest period that could 
be obtained. Moreover, the poison developed in the medulla 
oblongata was far more virulent than that derived from a 
rabid dog’s saliva. 

Next, following the lesson which he had learned from his 
previous experiments, especially on chicken cholera, he sus- 
pended the spinal cord of a rabbit dead of hydrophobia 
in a sterilized glass jar, with some caustic potash in the 
bottom of the jar to absorb the moisture in the spinal cord. 
By numerous experiments on such infected spinal cords, he 
found that the virulence of the poison became weaker and 
weaker day by day so that, at the end of fourteen days, if, by 
a hypodermic needle he injected a portion of the medulla, 
mixed with sterile water, it would not produce hydrophobia 
when injected into a dog’s brain. 

Then he began on animals a series of injections of spinal 


' cords, beginning with the harmless one — which had been 


drying for fourteen days. No ill effects followed. The dog did 
not acquire hydrophobia. The next day he repeated the 
inoculation with a cord which had been drying for thirteen 
days, then a twelve-day cord, and so on. The result was that, 
at the end of two weeks, a dog inoculated with the spinal 
cord of a rabbit which had died the same day —a dose 
which would infallibly have killed the dog if used on an un- 
protected one — did not develop the disease. The virus had 
again become a protective vaccine! 

In actual experience, by no means every person bitten de- 
velops the disease. Of one hundred persons bitten by dogs 
supposed to be rabid, the average number of persons who are 
attacked by hydrophobia is only sixteen. But of these sixteen 
persons every one died. There is not a single case on record 
which has recovered after hydrophobia has once been de- 
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veloped. The mortality in these cases was one hundred per 
cent. Since the Pasteur treatment has been adopted, the 
mortality, not only in France but elsewhere, has been reduced 
from sixteen per cent to one-half of one per cent, or less. No 
wonder that, all over the civilized world, Pasteur Institutes 
have sprung up so as to provide treatment at accessible cen- 
tres for this dread disorder. 

In July, 1920, at the Institut Pasteur in Paris, I had the 
great pleasure of shaking hands with Joseph Meister, then 
the concierge of the Institut. He was the “little Alsatian boy” 
who, on July 6, 1885, when only nine years old, had been the 
very first human being thus rescued from a terrible death. It 
is interesting to read in Vallery-Radot’s “Life of Pasteur” 
the dreadful experience of Pasteur when this first patient was 
rescued from hydrophobia. Here was a boy terribly lacerated 
with fourteen wounds, brought to Pasteur before he had com- 
pleted all the necessary experiments. What if, instead of 
curing the boy, he should give him the disease when he 
finally injected a spinal cord one day old and then one from 
an animal killed the very same day? Sleepless nights were his 
portion until finally time showed him that all was well. 

It is not yet eighty years since the first great surgical vic- 
tory was won when Anaesthesia struck the knell of pain — 
pain so unbearable that most patients refused the then 
problematical relief of the knife and deliberately risked the 
grave. Anaesthesia, by its blessed banishment of pain, en- 
tirely changed the mental attitude of the sick towards relief 
by the ordeal of an operation. One barrier still remained, but 
a terrible barrier — the large number of deaths from infection 
after even the simplest operations by the very best surgeons 
of the time. Pasteur razed this barrier, as has been said, 
making surgery safe in all but a small percentage of cases. 

Pasteur was happy in living long enough to enjoy the rich 
fruits of his wonderful labors, to be accorded triumph after 
triumph. In 1881, I was present in the great assembly of the 
London International Medical Congress. As Pasteur walked 
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towards the platform, there were tumultuous applause and 
cheers, which he thought were for the Prince of Wales, until 
he was assured by Sir James Paget, the President of the 
Congress, that they were for him, Pasteur, the hero of that 
assembly, by reason of his many important discoveries. 
Though the following description of his personal appear- 
ance was written later, it tallies in general with the im- 
pression he made upon me on this occasion: 

“Everyone knows that Pasteur is short, . . . and that he 
drags one foot much like a wounded veteran. Age, illness, 
the heavy labors of so many years, the bitterness of conflict, 
the intense passion for his work, and, lastly, that prostration 
which follows triumph, have combined together to make a 
grand thing of his face. . . . The broad forehead wrinkled, 
seamed with the scars of genius, the mouth slightly drawn 
by paralysis, but full of kindness, . . . and, above all, the 
living thought which still flashes from the eyes beneath the 
deep shadow of the brow — this is Pasteur as he appeared 
to me.” 

In 1884 the Copenhagen Medical Congress was made 
memorable, and he was acclaimed as its hero, by his an- 
nouncement of the conquest of hydrophobia. He was suc- 
cessively elected to the Académie de Médecine, the Académie 
des Sciences, and finally, in 1882, he was chosen one of the 
forty Immortals of the Académie Frangaise. In 1888, the 
Institut Pasteur was built, and there his splendid work for 
humanity is still going on, and will continue so long as time 
shall last. 

Pasteur found the key which unlocked the door to absolute 
certitude as to the causes of many maladies, especially of 
puerperal fever, and of many surgical conditions which had 
reaped a continuous harvest of death in all countries, in all 
classes, and in all centuries. Before Pasteur, we could only 
guess as to the cause of that fundamental, all-pervading con- 
dition — that Field Marshal of the hosts of death — Infec- 


tion — with its holocaust of victims. He it was who pointed 
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out the road and gave us the weapons by which we won the 
victory. He it was who first opened our eyes to our multitudi- 
nous enemies in the kingdom of the infinitely little. He it was 
who inspired the labors of his many colleagues and followers, 

I do not hesitate to say that for the physical welfare of 
the human race, Pasteur was the supreme benefactor! He 
challenged ignorance and prejudice and, after a stiff fight, 
they capitulated. He challenged disease, and forced it to yield 
up its secrets. He challenged Death itself, and it fled from his 
presence. 

Do you hesitate to accept so sweeping a statement? Come, 
then, let us reason together. Recall his saving the lives of the 
silk-worms of France. They are very lowly creatures, I admit, 
but doubtless they enjoyed life while devouring their succu- 
lent mulberry leaves. And upon the lives of these myriads of 
little worms hung much of the prosperity of France. Recall 
his prevention of suffering and his saving of the lives of the 
swine, the fowls, the horses, the sheep and the cattle, not 
only of France, but all over the whole, round world. Recall 
his prevention of horrible suffering and his saving of hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of human lives by his researches 
on hydrophobia. Recall his saving of suffering and his pre- 
vention of the death of countless millions of human beings 
from medical, surgical, and puerperal infections. You will 
then quickly say ‘““Amen” to my statement, extravagant as 
you may have deemed it at first. 

We do well, therefore, in connection with the centenary of 
his birth, to celebrate the memory of this eminent French- 
man, now recognized by every civilized nation as one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors to myriads of animals and 
millions of mankind. 
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ANIMULA, VAGULA 
By LEE WILSON DODD 


OFT, sprite! Some moment, some releasing moment 

Out of all futile, too familiar hours, 
A shadow brushing over an old worn hill 
With one pure sweep of cobalt, wavelike passing, 
Shall catch you up at the last and bear you far: 
For what goes faster, farther, than a shadow 
Slipping through valleys and on through upland pasture. 
Climbing more swiftly than water hurries downward, 
More swift, more silent, more aloof than water, 
To darken the summit pines and dive thence sheer 
Into the gulf beyond all barrier summits. . . . 
Ah, into what wide, blue, unfathomable 
Home of the fleet, flown shadow, the bird that comes not 
Next spring, nor any spring, wilt thou be borne, 
Unsatisfied, too homeless sprite! Yet plunge 
Deep, and be one with all things wingéd and brief, 
All exquisite swiftnesses that scud and soar 
And twitter and vanish — and escape. 

— Poor sparrow! 
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RELIGION AND THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


By JAMES BISSETT PRATT 


HERE can, I think, be little question as to the 
truth of the general impression that something has 
happened to the religion of our young people. They 
do not believe what their predecessors believed; 

they do not express the feelings their predecessors felt and 
expressed; they do not act as their predecessors acted. Most 
important of all, they are not interested in the religious 
things that interested the older generation. Their grand- 
fathers believed the Creed; their fathers a little doubted the 
Creed; they have never read it. I purposely put the matter 
in exaggerated form, but as a bare outline of the general im- 
pression many people are getting from what they regard as 
“typical” representatives of the rising generation, this will 
fairly serve. 

This impression is probably due chiefly to the attitude of 
some of our young people towards the churches. Thus “The 
Congregationalist” tells us: ““The vast majority of [college| 
students are not interested in the church. They have no 
sense of the importance of the church. They have relegated 
the church beyond the horizon of their interests.” And in 
another connection the same periodical speaks of the “coldly 
critical and even contemptuous attitude towards Christian- 
ity” shown by many young men and women in contrast to 
the “fervent faith and consecrated spirit” of “their fathers 
and mothers.” The more extreme representatives of these 
so-called typical young people go to church neither to pray 
nor to scoff; if they can help it they simply do not go. I! 
they go they are well behaved but inwardly bored. An un- 
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usual preacher can catch and hold their attention, but few 
there be that can. Nor is there any rule by which the trick 
can certainly be done. If the minister preaches down to them, 
they are quick to discover the fact and despise him for it. 
If he discusses politics, they think he had best stick to his 
last. If he expounds theology, they hurriedly close their ears. 
And if he speaks of the inner things of the spirit, they fail 
to understand the terms he uses. 

Of course, many do still fervently go to church as their 
fathers went, and eagerly listen to the sermon as their fathers 
listened, and inwardly feel as their fathers felt; but I have 
in mind that large portion of the younger generation — 
whether a minority or a majority I know not — which is 
developing an attitude towards religion seldom met with 
thirty or forty years ago, and which therefore sets the tone 
for the general impression that the observer inevitably forms. 
These young people are as far removed from heresy as from 
orthodoxy. The rampant atheism of the Thomas Paine- 
Colonel Ingersoll variety, which so tortured our pious 
mothers and grandmothers, is as little characteristic of the 
young men and women of whom I write as is the orthodox 
dogmatism which Paine and Ingersoll attacked. If you ask 
them whether they are orthodox or heterodox, they may 
hardly know what you mean, and they certainly will wonder 
that you should care. 

Year by year this contrast with the past becomes more 
marked — as, I think, every college teacher, everyone who 
is brought into contact with the development of thoughtful 
young men and women, must note. For nearly twenty years 
I have been. giving a course on the history of religions. I 
remember with what hesitancy and with what precaution, 
in the first years of my teaching, I turned from China, India, 
and Persia, and approached the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. The transition had to be made with all the sympa- 
thetic skill I could muster; and never a year went by but 
some of my students came to me after sleepless nights, 
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wearied with inner struggle, sometimes with indignant voices, 
to talk out, after class, the implications involved in the 
Higher Criticism and in the attempt to deal with the Hebrew 
religion in the same historical light as we had studied Hin- 
duism and Buddhism. All this is changed now. 

The inspiration of the Scriptures does not interest young 
people. Neither do the Scriptures. It is not safe to take for 
granted any knowledge of Old Testament or New. Many a 
college student to-day, I feel sure, would fail to find any- 
thing funny in Tom Sawyer’s predicament when before the 
assembled Sunday School he was asked to name the first 
two Disciples, and answered David and Goliath. When 
Mark Twain wrote his earlier books, Hebrew kings and 
prophets, Christian apostles and martyrs were familiar ac- 
quaintances of elementary-school children. Many of our 
recent college graduates know as little of them as they do of 
Greek mythology. Not long ago one of the students in the 
course on the history of religions which I have mentioned 
informed me (on paper) that the ancient Hebrews were 
fairly moral considering their times, “though of course they 
did not have our Ten Commandments.” 

The youth of every age have probably been looked upon 
somewhat askance by their elders as radical or irreligious. 
Yet it is certainly true that not often has the change in 
religious attitude from one generation to another been so 
great as has the change that we are observing to-day.\A 
large proportion of our young men and women not only do 

~got know what they believe on religious and cosmic matters, 
but in an unusual degree have little care to come to any 


: conclusion\ They feel much less need of a creed or of any 
definite form of faith than most youthful generations have 


felt. They have probably less respect for authority than any 
of their predecessors have had since the Renaissance. They 
are, I think, very fine young people, with many noble ideals 
which they serve with considerable fidelity, but they have 
notably less sense than had their ancestors of any supernat- 
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ural sanction for their morality. Their outlook is peculiarly 
objective. 

Conditions vary, of course, from place to place, and I am 
told that in the Middle West there has been much less falling 
off of interest in church and religion than in the East. I may, 
moreover, have exaggerated the situation in the East — in 
fact, for purposes of emphasis I have consciously done so. 
Nevertheless, most observers, I believe, would agree in the 
main with what I have said. Agreement, however, would end 
here, and would turn into rank disagreement on the question 
whether oo change that has come about in Whe attitude of 
young people towards religion is a sign of degeneration or 
of progress. “an type of mind can see in it nothing that is 
good. Mrs. Gerould, for example, thinks the morals of the 
younger generation are in a bad way, and attributes their 
degenerate condition to the loss of religion. Religion for her, 
moreover, means belief in God and an authoritative moral 
code based on that belief. She declares that to the weakening 
of religion in this sense are due “the vulgarity of our manners 
and the laxity of our morals.” 

Somewhat to my surprise, I have found the opposite point 
of view to be the prevalent one among both the clergymen 
and the educators with whom I have discussed the matter. 
They admit the changed attitude of the younger generating” 
towards religion, but most of them insist that there is much / 
more of gain than of loss_in the change. The old-fashioned 
college prayer-meeting has indeed been given up; but its 
place has been taken by the Forum or the Good Government 
Club or the night school. Students no longer painfully ana- 
lyze and expose their inner life in fervid (or hypocritical) 
“experience meetings”; but they spend evenings teaching 
English or arithmetic to newly arrived immigrants, or their 
Saturday afternoons directing a Boys’ Club, or\they study | 
social conditions with a view to the betterment of society and | 
the prevention of evill They talk less about saving their 
souls, but they far outstrip their predecessors in actual 
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social service. One college professor, writing to me of the 
changed attitude of the young, comments, “All this is not 
a matter for sadness but rather for satisfaction. They are 
mentally a far more\wholesome lot than our narrow-minded, 
prejudiced fathers were¥’ Another educator, the president 
of a college in New York State, in a recent letter, puts it 
thus: “The day when the leaders in the prayer-meetings 
copied in the examination room seems fortunately past. 
There is more honor and more sincerity, while I admit there 
is less evidence of a formal attitude towards religion.” Much 
the same opinion was frequently expressed — and apparently 
with the adhesion of nearly all present — at the symposium 
on religious conditions recently held by the college faculties 
of Western Massachusetts. The general verdict seemed to be 
that while the lower fifty per cent of our college students are 
somewhat bewildered on moral questions, the upper fifty 
per cent are notably more efficient and aggressive in the 
cause of genuine righteousness and in devotion to truly 
Christian ideals, than were the upper fifty per cent of stu- 
dents in the same colleges twenty-five years ago. 

Between views as diverse as these two types — the pes- 
simistic and the optimistic, we may term them — there is 
obviously more than a difference in evaluation. The dis. 
agreement as to the goodness or badness of our young peo- 
ple’s religious attitude is based in part upon a disagreement 
as to the facts. The younger generation are very nearly de- 
void of religion, hold the pessimists. The younger generation 
are at heart,as religious as the old, insist the optimists; their 
change of creed, their loss of interest in the church, their 
lack of respect for authority, and their ignorance of the 
Bible are merely forms, merely superficial matters and of no 
vital importance. So far as this divergence of opinion is due 
to disagreement as to what the word religion should be taken 
to mean, the dispute is hardly worth our consideration. In 
fact there is, I think, no important disagreement between 
the pessimists and the optimists as to how the word religion 
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should be interpreted. Both sides, I fancy, would agree that 
religion means something more than morality or social serv- 
ice, something more also than creed; that it has to do with 
man’s cosmic as well as his human relations, and that it in- 
volves his emotions and his conduct as well as his belief. 
But the question really at issue is by no means verbal, and 
it goes much deeper than this. It is this: Have the younger 
generation, in throwing aside (or in being deprived of) some 
of the traditional “forms” of religion, lost anything of solid 
and vital importance, anything that is essential to or helpful 
for the values_of life?/I use both the phrases essential to and 
belpful for the values of life because the two are by no means 
identical and both must be considered. The double question 
is plainly, in the last analysis, one of psychology. 

Are the traditional forms of religion which the young 
seem to have laid aside, essential to the values of life? And, 
first of all, are they essential to religion? On this question 
there can be little doubt that the position of the optimists is 
unshakable. Religion and also life can get on — can con- 
tinue to exist — without these forms, because both life and 


religion are deeper and more fundamental than any forms 
of expression or means of cultivation can be. The young 
people of our day are doubtless by nature just as religious as 
any of the older generations. It will not do, indeed, to say 
that man has a religious instinct; yet it will be very near the 
truth to assert that man is instinctively religious, and that, 
therefore;ng surrender-of Viren creeds and institutions 


can deprive him of religion, Given a being endowed, as man 
is, with the emotions of awe and reverence, with the senti- 
ment of love, with curiosity intensified by reason into an 
incipiently metaphysical or cosmic sense — given such a be- 
ing, you are bound to find emerging in his consciousness that 
attitude towards the Determiner of Destiny which is, psy- 
chologically considered, what _we mean by religion. The 
forms haar edad Christianity has developed are, 
therefore, by no means essential to religion, and the fact that 


— 
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the younger generation make less use of them than did their 
predecessors by no means proves that they are irreligious, 
Without religion, in fact, they cannot long be. Before their 
race is run they must and will, by the very foundation prin- 
ciples of human nature, work out some sort of attitude — 
or many varied attitudes — towards the Determiner of 
Destiny. 

If, however, both life and.religion can geton without the 
traditional forms of expression and~cultivation which past 
generations have made use of, it does not necessarily follow 
that they can get on just as well, or that these ancient rites 
can be dropped without genuine loss to the values of life. 
Here, in fact, is the real heart of the question. And if we are 
to discuss it intelligently, our first effort should plainly be 
to define more clearly than we have yet done what these 
“traditional forms” of religion are. I am not sure that I can 
tell all that should be included under this term, but the main 
part of its meaning will, I think, be summed up under the 
following four heads: a definite faith; a revered and familiar 
sacred book; a religious sanction for morality; a systematic 
and deliberate cultivation of the spiritual life, both public 
and private — through institutional activities, and through 
prayer, reading, and contemplation. Both optimists and 
pessimists will, I think, agree that the present generation of 
young people make less use of these four things than have 
their predecessors for many a century. Are these four things 
such genuine helps to the religious life that a partial loss of 
them means a partial loss in the contribution which religion 
is able to make to life’s values? 

. First of all, then, let us ask whether a fairly definite re- 
ligious faith is of any real utility. There is no doubt that 
its value has been tremendously overestimated and over- 
stated throughout all the religious centuries. We know to- 
day that for a large proportion of mankind, it is possible to 
get on very comfortably throughout a large part of life 
without a definite stand on metaphysical and religious ques- 
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tions. Yet a consideration of both history and psychology 
makes it unquestionable that religious faith brings hope and 
consolation in the hours of anxiety and anguish, furnishes a 
background of peace and confidence and poise to all life, adds 
a peculiar impetus to the inner forces of both individual and 
collective activity, and acts as a unifying power, knitting 
together into one organic body millions of otherwise separate 
or even antagonistic individuals; and that nothing has as yet 
been found which will fully take its place and perform equally 
well these functions. 

The religious faith need not, of course, be extensive or 
susceptible of exact definition. To contribute to life the 
things I have mentioned it need not be formulated into a 
creed. Nor need it be accepted in any dogmatic fashion or 
regarded as in any way final. But if it is to have much value, 
it must be at least a tentative and working programme, and 
it must be at least sufficiently inclusive and sufficiently 
definite to give its possessor a general point of view as to the 
nature of the universe and the place and destiny of man. 
Such a working faith cannot fail to be of service; and he who 
goes through life without anything of the sort must either 
live upon the surface of things, blind to the deeper problems 
of the world, or must face the profundities with a minimum 
of confidence and courage. 

A revered and familiar sacred text contributes much less 
to life than does a religious faith, and its value has been very 
greatly exaggerated. Doubtless the Bible was a real help 
to the Hebrews and the Puritans of old; but we do not know 
just how well they might have done with some substitute for 
it, and we do know the pernicious extremes to which rever- 
ence for its letter has often been carried. There can be little 
question, however, that every great religion has owed much 
of its beneficent power to the sacredness of its texts; and 
that the inner lives of Christians, especially of Protestant 
Christians, have been peculiarly enriched by the nobler pas- 
sages of the Bible that have been and are still their familiar 
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and most revered passessions and the constant companions 
of their pilgrimage.\But not everyone realizes the extent to 
which this contribution which the Bible is able to make js 
due to the fact that its passages were first learned and loved 
in early childhood and as sacred words. Met with for the first 
time at a later age, they could never have this power. Treated 
as purely secular writing, they could never have this power, 
The inner hold that the Bible has had over the souls of men 
has been due to the fact that, with its own inherent nobility, 
it has come into the life of the impressionable child or youth 
and has borne the seal of the community’s reverence. 

Men can get on without the Bible./They can live good and 
‘ipious lives without it, or without any sacred book. The 
man who does not know the Bible, or whose acquaintance 
with it has begun in unimpressionable middle age, will prob- 
ably never know that he is missing anything. But it will 
still be true that he lacks one of the chief aids to quiet con- 
fidence and active-inspiration which for_nineteen-centuries 
Christians have possessed, and for which he has no adequate 
substitute. 

One of the solid advantages which Christians once de- 
rived from a definite faith and a sacred text was a religious 
sanction for the moral life. That this was a very real help 
can hardly be questioned; for the thing I am thinking of was 
not merely the Criminal Law of a “magnified non-natural 
man.” The phrase “religious sanction for morality,” to be 
sure, usually brings to mind supernatural reward and punish- 
ment, Heaven and Hell. All the Christian generations before 
our own have lived and died with the moral stimulus of a 
belief in future supernatural punishments for the bad and 
rewards for the good. How far Hell was a help in the moral 
life need not be discussed here. For whatever may have been 
true of it in the past, we have seen Hell burn out. It has be- 
come for most Protestants a dead issue — a kind of extinct 
volcano. But this negative sort of sanction was by far the 
less important contribution that religion had to make to- 
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wards noble living. Indeed no very lovely flower of morality 
ever grew out of fear of hell fire or desire for heavenly re- 
ward. The religious and truly Christian sanction of the finer 
morality has always been, and is to-day, the desire to be a 
worker together with God in’ some great world purpose, the 
longing so to share in the life and work of Christ as to be able 
to say with St. Paul, “I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in 
me.” One can be a moral person without such a religious 
impetus. The exceptional man can, in fact, without any re- 
ligious sanction, be an enthusiastic leader in great human 
causes, a devoted, self-sacrificing servant and lover of his 
kind. But for the ordinary man, the belief in the divine ap- 
proval of the moral life, the sense of some connection be- 
tween human causes and cosmic purposes, the identification 
of devotion to humanity with devotion to Christ, the be- 
loved Master — for the ordinary man these things bring a 
reinforcement to the moral life which he can hardly do 
without, unless he is to fall back into very ordinary morality 
indeed. 

igion, then, is a real aid in the cultivation of the moral - 
life/But not only the moral life is susceptible of cultivation. 
The same is true of the spiritual life as a whole, in the large 
sense of the word. To say this is only to assert that the life 
of the spirit is a psychological entity and that it is subject 
to psychological conditions and the laws of growth. That it 
is worth cultivating is the testimony not only of Christianity 
but of all the great religions. Each of the great religions, 
as is well known, has developed systematic methods to this 
end which have been practised with success by millions of 
adherents. The methods peculiarly characteristic of Chris- 
tianity may be described, as I have already indicated, as two- 
foldin character — public or collective and private or individ- 
ual. By collective methods for the nurture of the spiritual 
life 1 mean, of course, the various forms of public or com- 
munal worship and religious activity; and by individual 
methods, such things as the reading of religious literature, 
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whether found in the Bible or elsewhere, private prayer, ang 
the occasional or systematic devotion of a few minutes noy 
and then to the contemplation of universal and eternal themes 
the taking stock of one’s own moral gains and losses, the 
deliberate turning of one’s thought away from the practical 
and pressing details and interests of the immediate, the prac. 
tice of waiting and listening and of tuning one’s soul to the 
larger harmonies. 

Those who have never tried any of these things sometimes 
testify that they are absurd. So far as I know, all those who 
have systematically pursued them testify that they are im. 
measurably worth while. And I speak not of the mystics, 
though it might well be to the point to do so. I refer merely 
to those thousands of simple Christians, many of whom we 
have all known — the mothers of most people of middle age, 
for example — who have found the “daily strength for 
daily needs” in a few moments of prayer or the perusal of a 
Psalm. In our enthusiasm for social service and efficient ac- 
tivity and objective results I think we often forget how much 
of strength and poise the more spiritual and truly efficient 


‘members of the Christian world have regularly drawn from 
‘the deliberate and more or less systematic cultivation of the 


spiritual life. The experience of the race has shown these 
methods to be rich in results and productive of unmeasured 
values; and an attempt on the part of civilized humanity to 
dispense with these and all other aids towards fostering the 
spiritual life, on the theory that the spiritual life can fully 
take care of itself, needing no culture, or that the spiritual 
life is not worth cultivating, would be an experiment in hu- 
man living which to me at least is not a theme for pleasant 
contemplation. It would mean turning away from the inner 
and deeper aspects of life, specializing in the objective, spe- 
cializing in bread and butter, and neglecting the empirical 
fact to which all historical and psychological study of man’s 
religions bears testimony, that man, if he is to be fully 
man, cannot live by bread alone. 
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Accordingly, while I by no means concur in the opinion of 


} the pessimists expressed by writers like Mrs. Gerould, and 


while I consider the present younger generation in many 
ways superior to any of their predecessors, I cannot agree with 
the roseate views, or share in the sanguine hopes, of those I 
have called the optimists. The situation which we face is 
a serious one. Our young people are admirable as well as 
lovable; but admittedly they have cultivated to a smaller 
degree than their forbears for some centuries the “tradi- 
tional forms” of the religious life. The lack of these “‘tra-| 
ditional forms” will not make them unhappy or bad or irre-| 
ligious; but unless remedied it can hardly fail to some extent} » 
to impoverish their lives and to make of them less complete, | 
less fully rounded, less joyous human beings than they would) 
otherwise be. | 

Vhat are the causes that have brought about these 
changes in the religious life of the young? Some people tell 
us it is the war.\Others assure us that the war has done all 
sorts of fine things for religion. My own view is that the war 
has had very little influence one way or another. Some slight 
and passing influence, of course, it has had. Most notably, 
perhaps, it has increased interest in the question of a future 
life and thus attracted attention to man’s destiny, his nature, 
and his relations to the universe. Thus, it has temporarily 
increased the religious faith of a number of people and has 
deepened the thought of many more. On the other hand, it 
has shaken the faith of quite as many by making the con- 
ception of an overruling Providence increasingly difficult and 
adding to 

. . . the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

“Tf there be a God, how can He permit all this useless 
slaughter, this domination of brute force?” Something like 
this was the burden of millions of soldier souls in the trenches 
and of aching mother hearts at home. Indirectly, the 
war caused a large influx of wealth in certain portions of 
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American and English society, and an undreamed rise of pay 
among the working people, and this acted on many of them 
as sudden prosperity often acts, in destroying all conscious 
need of religion and in focussing attention upon the variety 
of exciting and pleasant things that this world had to offer. 
The total effect of the war upon religion was, I think, cer. 
tainly bad rather than good; but this total effect was slight 
and passing. The religious changes that we find going on or 
already accomplished are too profound to be accounted for 
by wars or rumors of wars; and in fact the process of change 
was already far advanced long before 1914. 

The immediate cause of the religious changes that we 
have been considering is to be found rather in the influence 
of home-training and of society as a whole upon the develop. 


ing minds of the present younger generation\ This goes 


without saying, and indeed tells us but little. The young 
people of this, as of every other period, have taken what they 
have been given; and if they differ from their elders, it is 
because they have had a different “bringing up.” But why 
has their “bringing up” been less religious than that of their 
parents? Their parents —I write of people of forty or over 
—were brought up with great religious care. Obviously, 
something has happened in the last forty years that has so 
influenced the parents of our present young people as to 
make it almost impossible for them to give their children the 
sort of religious training which they themselves had. We 
must remember, moreover, that children are brought up not 
only by their parents but by the whole community in which 
they live. School, church, their comrades, newspapers, books, 
magazines, the conversations of their elders which they over- 
hear, these and many other sources help to form their point 
of view; and the general movements of thought in their com- 
munity can no more be kept from their growing minds than 
can the circumambient air. These general movements 0! 
thought, of course, influence parents quite as much as chil- 
dren, and in fact influence the children at first through their 
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parents. Thus it has come about that forces tending to- 
wards the neglect of the traditional religious forms of expres- 
sion and cultivation act doubly upon the young. 

It is no easy thing (as every parent knows who has tried 
it) to ground one’s children in a familiar knowledge of the 
Bible, to see to it that they say their prayers every night, to 
send them regularly to Sunday School, to make sure that 
they have their lessons, to sake them later on to church every 
Sunday, to talk over the sermon with them, to keep up the 
custom of family Bible reading and perhaps of family prayers 
and of grace at meals, and to attend to the many other de- 
tails which parents and grandparents used to attend to in 
bringing up ‘heir children in the knowledge and admonition 
of the Lord. To do this in such a way as to make it count 
requires the steady and persistent effort of the will through- 
out long years with no let-up or vacation or moral holiday. 
This is not the sort of thing that is done merely by the force 
of habit or inertia. Our fathers kept it up because of the 
steady impetus of a living religious conviction which held 
their unwavering attention. When this conviction is weak- 
ened and the attention is repeatedly diverted from what 
conviction is left, the steady and wearisome exertion of will 
comes to be out of the question. The result is both negative 
and positive. Negatively, the child lacks in his impressive 
years that careful and thorough religious training which in 
preceding generations was so common; and positively, he 
drinks in (without anyone intending that he should do so) 
his parents’ indifferent attitude. 

To make our question as to the causes of the present re- 
ligious conditions more fundamental, we must therefore ask 
what has happened in the last half-century to weaken the 
religious convictions of middle-aged parents and other 
grown-up people, and to divert attention from them. Plainly 
a good many things have happened in the last fifty years 
that have influenced the religious life. The most important 
of these may, I think, be included under one or another of 
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the following topics: the steady and rapid growth of the nat. 
uralistic point of view; the waning of the ancient authorities 
in matters of belief and conduct, and indeed of respect for 
authority in general; and, lastly, the great increase and 
growing complexity of practical concerns and secular inter. 
‘ests and “diversions.” 

Of these three I suppose the first is the most fundamental 
and important. I have called it the extension of the naturalis. 
tic point of view rather than the rise of Darwinism or any 
other single intellectual movement, for Darwinism, great as 
its influence has been, is only one part of a much larger move. 
ment, which took its rise with Galileo— or was it with 
Democritus, or Thales? — and whose end is not yet. Its 
cumulative effect has been not simply to make us regard 
the account of Creation in Genesis as a myth and to weaken 
the Argument from Design; it has accustomed us to regard 
the cosmos as a whole and all that in it is, man’s spirit in- 
cluded, as subject to the laws of science; and these laws of 
science we easily interpret to mean the laws of mechanism. 

The tendency is to go far beyond anything that science 
itself would justify and to take for granted a naturalistic 
philosophy which, once fully understood, is seen to be quite 
incompatible with any view of the world which Christianity 
or any other religion has ever taught. There is nothing in the 
teachings of science that is inconsistent with liberal Chris- 
tianity —or, for that matter, with liberal Buddhism or 
liberal Hinduism. But the custom of thinking in the catego- 
ries of natural science has had the effect upon the popular 
mind of making it forget all other categories and thus by a 
gradual and unobserved process of bringing it to take for 
granted that all other categories are impossible; while upon 
a large number of trained and influential thinkers it has had 
the similar effect of inducing them to build up deliberately 
a carefully constructed monistic hypothesis framed with the 
express purpose of interpreting all reality under one formula, 
and thus of banishing from the world all spiritual influence, 
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or, what amounts to the same thing, retaining the spiritual 
only to re-interpret it into the mechanical and material. 
This naturalistic tendency in contemporary thought is ad- 
vancing with rapid strides and under many names. Mate- 
rialism, Pragmatism (in its extreme form), Neo-Realism, 
Behaviorism, are all branches of the movement. Its monistic 
aspect, moreover, has a great attraction for certain minds, 
and under the guise of Objective or Absolute Idealism it has 
misled many of the religious leaders of our times, who have 
thus, all unconsciously, been decoyed into the camp of Nat- 
uralism, without seeing whither their steps inevitably must 
lead. 

The influence of all this upon religious faith has been enor- 
mous, and the only wonder is that its effect has not been 
more destructive than we find it to be. The naturalistic at- 
tack upon religion, in fact, has been the more insidious be- 
cause of the great value of the scientific mode of thinking 
under whose banner so much of its advance has been made. 
It is most desirable that the scientific point of view should 
become common property, that it should rescue us from the 
many harmful superstitions and false conclusions which it 
has replaced. The conception of the universal sway of evolu- 
tion in all living forms has been one of the most fruitful, even 
one of the most inspiring, revelations of our time. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that these great values of modern 
science, once appropriated by a naturalistic philosophy and 
wrongly identified with its own teaching, should make for 
it a winning hand, and by imposing upon many minds, both 
untrained and trained, should make the Christian view of 
the world appear to be what the upholders of Naturalism 
brand it as being, ‘‘mediaeval,” “superstitious,” and “out- 
grown.” 

Another of the influences that have helped to weaken the 
traditional forms of the religious life is the waning of the 
older religious authorities — the rise_of the Higher Criticism _ 
and the loss of the older faith in the inerrancy of the Scrip- 
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tures. But this is only a part of the general decay of respect 
for authority whether in Bible or Church or Prophet, and of 
the general growth of independent thought. This libera| 
movement as a whole has certainly been a gain to the human 
spirit. It has freed us from servitude to the letter and has put 
faith upon a much more spiritual and truly Christian foun. 
dation. We would not, if we could, go back to the old days 
of unthinking faith and unscientific creed, and we could not 
if we would. Yet if we would see clearly, we must not blink 
the fact that one of the effects of this emancipation of the 
human mind has been to weaken incalculably the founda. 
tions of religious faith for millions of Christians before any. 
thing very substantial could be given them in place of what 
has been taken away. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon, but we may as well confess to each 
other that the glowing promises which we of the liberal move- 
ment made to ourselves twenty years ago of a rationalized 
and newly vitalized Christian faith which should fill the 
masses with a more spiritual religion and take the place of 
their old bondage to the letter, have not been fulfilled. The 
bondage to the letter is rapidly going, but the new spiritual 
faith is not spreading with anything like the same rapidity. 

Besides,\our modern world is so full of a number of things 
that most men’s religion, whether of the old or of the new 
type, plays a much less important part in life than religion 
formerly played. We have so much to do that there is no 
time for cultivating the spiritual side of our natures. We 
cannot read our Bibles because we must read the newspapers. 
We cannot spend five minutes in quiet contemplation be- 
cause of the meeting of the Forum or of the Wednesday 
Morning Club. We cannot go to church because Sunday 
morning is the only time we have for getting even with our 
correspondence. The world is very much more complicated 
and very much more interesting than it used to be. And | 
cannot help wondering, too, whether the religion “which. the 
churches give us is not, on the whole, rather less interesting 
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than it used to be. I have no statistics, and I doubt whether 
statistics on the subject are at all possible; but I have the 
general impression that the brains of the country are not 
trooping into the pulpit as they once did, and that the ser- 
mons which we hear to-day are not all that sermons once 
were. Lyman Abbott was asked some years ago why so few 
people went to church; to which he replied that the wonder 
to him was why so many people went. 

What, then, is the prospect for the future? Not altogether 
dark, I think. For, as has been pointed out) religion is too 
fundamental to human nature ever to be lost\ Our young 
people are truly religiousat bottom; and while they do not 
seem to be spending much of their time remembering their 
Creator in the days of their youth, the days are ahead of 
them in which the exigencies of life will inevitably thrust 
upon their attention the eternal problems and bring them 
more and more into some religious attitude. There are a few 
vague signs, moreover, in the community at large, of a new 
sense of the need of religion. How far this is shared by the 
younger members I do not know, but there is little doubt 
that, if it grows to any noticeable extent, they cannot be 
uninfluenced by it. Young people are more sensitive than 
the rest of us to social pressure and to the convictions of 
society, and if the community as a whole becomes convinced 
of the need of religion, they will share the conviction. That 
there is such f growing and conscious need of religionN’ am (“ 
not sure; but from the expressions of all sorts of people, from 
assertions that one finds making an obvious effect upon au- 
diences, from opinions one sees expressed in the newspapers 
and in popular magazines, one gathers that such a tendency 
is on foot. A somewhat significant indication, for example, 
of the sort of thing I mean is the growing popularity of 
Francis Thompson’s great poem, “The Hound of Heaven,” 
and the unmistakably deep impression it makes upon readers 
and audiences when quoted. The sentiment of the poem 
seems to be echoed in many hearts. Many seem to have “fled 
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Him down the nights and down the days,” and to hays 
heard the 
. Voice that beat 
More instant than the Feet — 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


Apparently the exhortation “One world at a time” has beer 
tried by a good many people and found deceptive. It may 
be that one world at a time is not enough for man. It may 
be, as religion has always taught, that man is the kind of 
being that needs two. 

The younger generation have already launched upon their 
course, and we older ones can do little for them now. They 
must work out their own salvation with diligence. That 
Christendom will ever return to the old creeds and to the 
old attitude to the letter of Scripture is out of the question — 
our Fundamentalist friends may as well make up their minds 
to that once for all. \New forms of faith, new attitudes to- 
wards the Determiner of Destiny must be worked out) must 
grow by a continuous process out of the old. And I do not 
think these new forms will be the work of any one or two 
or three religious geniuses. The days of the founders of new 
religions and of the great reformers of the old are probably 
over. The social group as a whole must feel its way together 
and work out its new solutions. The task must be performed 
collectively. This, of course, will be done under the guidance 
of its leaders; but these leaders will be many and will work 
in collaboration with one another. It follows that Christer- 
dom will very likely never again have the unity of belief that 
once it had. But this independence and divergence of individ- 
ual thinking need not prevent a very real religious unity. 
The new faiths thus achieved must be in harmony with sc'- 
ence; though, if they are to contribute much to the life of 
the spirit, they can hardly be in servile subjection to a nat- 
uralistic philosophy. But, as I have pointed out before, there 
is nothing in the science of to-day —and not likely will 


3 there be anything in the science of to-morrow — incompati- 
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Whle with a truly religious faith, nor with a reverent attitude 
towards and an intimate use of the great scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. Nor is the time ever likely to 
> come when the cosmic view of things and the sense of loyalty 
to great religious leaders will not be of immeasurable poten- 
tial assistance in the moral life to those wise enough to use 
them. And, finally, the spiritual life of man will always be 
capable of intense cultivation, by the old methods and doubt- 
less by new and as yet unguessed ones, for all those who 
realize that it is worth the effort required. 

What the present younger generation and their successors 
will do with religion, it is for them to decide. They may do 
with it what they will. I do not feel that our generation — 
I speak as one of the older ones —have done quite our 
full duty by the young people; but perhaps nothing better 
could have been expected. At any rate, the tiller is slipping 
rapidly from our hands. We can do little now but impress 
upon our younger friends the enormous issues at stake — 
at stake for them and for their successors — and the genuine 


value of some of the things which in the lightness of youth 
they tend to minimize. Let them remember that religion is 
a pearl of great price; that the spiritual life, though it can 
never be killed out of the race, is a tender plant which gives 
its fairest flowers only after careful culture; that liberty is 
not the only thing whose price is eternal vigilance. 














WINDOW LORE 
By KARLE WILSON BAKER 


OR years we have maintained two lunch-counters 

for the birds, which are seldom left bare except for 

a few months in summer. They are usually provided 

with bird-seed, whole grains of corn, or corn-bread 
of the sort that Southerners call ““egg-bread”” — a substance 
which crumbles beautifully, and is especially relished by the 
birds. Through my long service in catering for them I had 
come to have many familiar friends; and it was something 
of a surprise, when I was called upon to spend a certain 
February lying upon a couch by the big north window, to 
discover how much my friendship with our guests had 
really lacked in intimacy. 

Since they were quite used to foraging upon the window- 
shelf unmolested, while we sat or moved about within, it did 
not take them long to recover from the shock of finding a 
face upon a pillow a few inches beyond the glass, and within 
a foot or so of the coveted crumbs. But at first they were 
startled, to say the least. A blue-jay would come dashing 
towards the shelf, his eye apparently upon the crumbs, his 
mind made up to alight; but, suddenly aware of the un- 
usual presence, he would alter his intention, swerve in mid- 
air, and go on as if, after all, he had never really intended 
to stop. He did not have to look at me, I thought, to see me: 
that watchful, bright mirror of his eye included everything 
within its circle. The birds who approached and passed on 
in this way usually returned in a few minutes; and the elabo- 
rate caution of their approach, their fluttering retreats and 
nervous advances, took on for my fancy the character of a 
pretty, exaggerated comedy of conflicting motives. The 
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comedy, of course, lay in the fact that the supposed ogre 
was really a charmed adorer, who could on no account have 
been persuaded to harm a feather. It was interesting, too, 
to watch the varying concessions which the different birds 
made to their fear, and their various ways of showing it. 
The whitethroats, for instance, had a way of making number- 
less little darts and sallies, not even trying to disguise their 
anic-stricken indecision. One of their prettiest tricks was 
their habit of springing straight up into the air for several 
inches, at some fancied movement beyond the glass; only 
to alight again in the same spot and resume their attack 
upon the dangerous edibles. 

Individuals even of the same kind differed; it seemed 
clear to me, for instance, that the lady cardinal was more 
aggressive and determined than her lord and master, and 
that the older whitethroats — distinguished by their darker 
shoes and stockings — had steadier nerves than the inex- 
perienced youngsters. The boldest of all, I think — or 
rather, the most sensible and matter-of-fact — was the 
mocking-bird. He would alight upon the edge of the sill, 
reconnoitre intently for a few moments, and then advance 
with comparatively unruffled front upon the treasure; and, 
having decided that it was worth the risk, he would stand 
his ground and gobble manfully, without the causeless vac- 
illations and sudden wild alarms of the others. It must be 
admitted that he was also the greediest one. 

The sparrows and titmice picked daintily about, usually, for 
crumbs of a suitable size; the cardinals chose large ones, 
and either broke them into smaller fragments by hammer- 
ing them against the wood, or squatted meditatively upon 
the shelf and divided them with their bills by a process 
which I almost feel justified in describing as chewing; but 
the mocking-bird simply picked up the biggest ones in sight 
and bolted them. Once, ona lazysummer afternoon, I watched 
for fifteen minutes a lizard which had half swallowed a big 
spider, and sat blinking, with all the creature’s legs sticking 
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out of its mouth, apparently waiting for it to die and stop 
objecting to being swallowed. I have seen a mocking-bird 
on my shelf gulp over a crumb in somewhat the same way: 
and I have sometimes followed the course of one down his 
gullet, by the feathered ripple it created. He seldom carried 
anything away with him, as did many of the other birds, 
who were fond of triumphantly bearing off to a safe dis. 
tance crumbs almost as large as their heads. Instead, he 
satisfied his appetite on the spot, and left when he was ready. 

I may say that the wren, his small cousin, was even bolder 
than he; except that the wren seemed not so much bold as 
merely heedless and confident. He alighted among the 
crumbs with unsuspecting innocence and absorption; he 
never carried off his prize, but hammered and tore it into 
dainty beakfuls on the spot. He seemed to have little 
thought but for the business in hand, and for possible spiders 
in the crack between the shelf and the window-sill. Once, 
when he carried his inspection to the point of standing on 
tiptoe and peering through the glass straight into my face, 
he was indeed sufficiently startled by what he saw; the hor- 
rified flirt of his retreating tail all but convulsed me with a 
sympathetic shudder. For a moment I was almost afraid 
of myself, so intense and so contagious was his “registering” 
of shocked surprise. 

Though I have spoken of their swift decisions on the wing, 
the birds did not usually approach from the level of the 
shelf. I had long ago observed that when a bird feeding on 
the shelf was frightened by some movement near the win- 
dow, he almost invariably dived, disappearing instantly be- 
low the ledge, and thus taking himself out of range in the 
shortest possible time. I now amused myself by watching 
the comically disrespectful effect of this trick at closer 
quarters, as the birds honored me with a last panicky but 
defiant glimpse of their uptilted tails. But I soon noticed 
that, in addition, they usually approached from below. I 
would see a green pennant of the bamboo near the window 
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begin to shake as some little forager came hopping up the 
stem, and have time to say to myself, ““Who’s coming up 
the stairs now?” before the striped head and white throat- 
fan of a sparrow, the unruffled Platonic brow of a mocking- 
bird, or the fiery, twitching crest of the cardinal, would ap- 
pear above the sill. 

As they grew accustomed to the motionless watching 
eyes on the other side of the glass, I was able to study many 

details of marking and expression which one is usually able 
to detect only upon a “bird in hand.” This is a rare advan- 
tage: for the bird-books are full of tantalizing minutiae 
which fire the ambition and curiosity of the student; but a 
curiosity which is bound to go unsatisfied, if you regard 
your own desultory education as of less importance than a 
bird’s life and freedom. From my pillow against the glass, 
however, I grew familiar with many tiny, endearing char- 
acteristics at no cost to my friends, except, perhaps, that of 
a few additional spasms of groundless fear. And, surely, a 
few spasms more or less cannot mean much to creatures 
whose normal condition seems to be a state of nervous ten- 
sion so extreme that a mere human being is exhausted just 
by imagining it. Besides, the strain of my presence clearly 
grew less from day to day, and they finally came to pay 
very little attention to it. 

The niceties of what I may call facial expression engaged 
much of my fascinated study. My books, which are so scru- 
pulously and vigilantly technical, do not describe a bird’s 
eyebrows; yet I find that, for my purposes, many of my 
birds have them. My wrens, for instance (which the books 
brand as Thyrothorus ludovicianus — insinuating, more- 
over, that they may be, for all they know, miamiensis or 
lomitensis besides) have as one of their distinguishing marks 
what is ordinarily described as a white line over the eye. It 
is really a heavy blond eyebrow. It takes, in certain char- 
acteristic attitudes of the bird, a fascinating dip at the in- 
ner, and upward sweep at the outer, corner —a Mephis- 
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tophelian feature which would give a look of diadblerie to 
any creature less innocent and ingratiating. As it is, it 
merely adds another touch of charm to the demure, incon. 
sequent, dynamic wren personality. 

The mocking-bird has a much shorter and fainter blond 
eyebrow, ash-gray rather than buff, discernible only in cer. 
tain lights and poses, but making then its contribution to 
the general suavity and urbane self-sufficiency of his ex. 
pression. As for eyes, I should call the mocking-bird’s hazel; 
their mild light and color suit his unruffled breadth of brow, 
and the rounded impressiveness of his brain-pan, with its 
smooth, cap-like covering of well-brushed feathers. In utter 
contrast to this decorous cap of the mocking-bird is that 
twitching, mobile crest of the cardinal; there is to me some- 
thing positively thrilling in its wild, swift expressiveness. 
Oddly enough, the lady cardinal’s crest seems to me to 
have a different expression from her mate’s. Difference of 
color accounts for something; the fiery, vibrating, upstand- 
ing fringe of the male inevitably suggests a plumed helmet, 
virile pride, martial pomp. But I have seen stout, efficient, 
stylish ladies, with hats trimmed stiffly up in hant, whose 
expression was so exactly that of my lady cardinal when she 
goes a-marketing, that her crest can but suggest to me the 
type of female ascendancy which has always been a factor 
in the world, recognized as such long before feminism as a 
creed was ever heard of. But I am far from wishing, by my 
levity, to prejudice anybody against her. After all, if her 
husband does not mind her aggressive ways, why should I? 
Perhaps, as is often the case, they hide a tender heart. | 
have seen him hand her a whole grain of corn with his own 
bill, if I may so express it; and I have seen her accept it as 
gratefully as might any spouse who feels that it is her duty 
to be “supported.” But usually, I have noticed, when he 
comes and finds her in possession of the shelf, he retires dis- 
creetly to an adjacent twig, and waits for his own repast 
till hers is finished. And if he reasons that her beauty more 
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than balances any inconvenience he may suffer from her 
decisiveness of character — why, I can but agree with him. 

I had long suspected, and now I know, that her coat is 
really more beautiful than his own much-vaunted one. Seen 
at a little distance, indeed, there is nothing to compare with 
him — whether he sits in a black tree with a cold gray sky 
at his back, or burns in the deep green heart of a little ce- 
dar, or flashes across a “‘bridal-wreath” in full bloom. On 
my shelf he is still splendid beyond words, a living glory of 
scarlet and black; but she who, seen on the wing, seems but 
a quick brownish bird with a hint of bronze or olive, be- 
comes at my window a veritable pearl of color. And, per- 
sonally, I have an especial love for the sort of beauty that 
yields up reserves of loveliness to close inspection. It has 
always seemed to me that the sort which can survive the 
hard usage of familiarity should be very precious to a world 
that will not take the trouble to treat its beauty tenderly. 
Such is the beauty of my lady cardinal. No matter how 
hungry she may be, she never stays long enough for me to 


_ exhaust the satin-smooth surprises of her shadings and mod- 


ulations, her delicate harmonies and unaccented contrasts. 
She blends a subtly changing beauty, as the varying lights 
play upon her, with a constant immaculate perfection. 
There is another delightful crested bird, with eyebrows, 
who likes my feeding-shelf — the tufted titmouse. The 
titmouse is the only one of my half dozen intimates who 
has a genuinely black eye. I used to suppose vaguely that 
the eyes of all small birds were black; but now I have de- 
cided that they vary in color, like people’s. The mocking- 
bird’s, as I have said, is hazel: a dark pupil ringed by an 
iris of mild yellowish gray. Unless he is alarmed, its expres- 
sion is rather gentler than that of most birds: a little like 
that of a domestic animal —a loved dog or horse. The 
brown thrasher who haunts the window on the other side 
of the house has a wild, unearthly, golden eye —a dark, 
small centre with a wide, bright yellow ring. It gives him a 
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singularly untamed, alien look, as of some distraught exile 
from the land of faéry —a little spoiled, however, by a 
touch of the hard, glaring opacity which characterizes the 
eye of a hen, and helps to make her such a stranger to the 
soul. 

The other birds which I supposed to have black eyes — 
the sparrows, wrens, and jays — have, I find, brown ones. 
But the eye of the titmouse is true black, a dear, bright 
bead, a drop of living jet. His crest is as interesting as the 
cardinal’s, as expressive and variable, but it quite lacks the 
cardinal’s suggestion of aggressiveness and bravado. Its 
only boast is of sensitiveness and spirit: it is the mere in- 
nocent expression of a temperament so delicately buoyant 
and intense that it can but run to lines and points of hair- 
breadth fineness. Of all my window friends, indeed, he is 
by far the daintiest, the lightest of foot and wing — and 
the shyest. Sometimes, when he lays his little crest flat 
backward along his neck, as a mustang lays back its ears, 
he has an unmistakably craven expression which might 
lead one to scorn him, if he looked older and stronger. More 
often, however, the crest sweeps upward with delicate, 
swift pride from his black pin-point bill and his black 
jewel-eyes; and that is when he seems to have heavy black 
eyebrows which meet in the middle of his forehead. They 
give him a look of great intentness and mental acumen. He 
rarely stays on the shelf to eat his meal; he is one of those 
who, preferring peace of mind to labor-saving, take away 
as much as they can carry to the leafy leisure of their own 
green breakfast-rooms. 

For two years past the whitethroat sparrow has been the 
commonest guest at our feeding-shelves. I was puzzled 
about him at first, for the bird-books describe him in his 
bright summer clothes, saying little about the sober utility 
suit which he keeps for travelling and winter wear. My 
first hasty glance took him for an English sparrow; next 
I noted the white throat, the one mark of his that is always 
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clear and distinctive. At that point I apologized to him for 
overlooking the fact that he is lighter in movement, gentler 
in manner, and much more daintily made than his obnox- 
ious relative. Then, every time I began to think I was 
acquainted with him, some bird-book would disturb me by 
mentioning some characteristic mark of his which I could 
not find at all. Pursuing one mystery after another from 
book to bird, I was finally afflicted, by one malicious little 
tome, with the addition of a mark that seemed the last 
straw — an alleged black spot in the middle of the breast, 
which, up to that time, all my spying had failed to reveal. 
Then I began to find it occasionally — a most elusive hall- 
mark, ranging from the vaguest suggestion of a blur on the 
soft, smoky gray, to a clearly defined and quite black dot. 
And, finally, all my puzzles were solved by the discovery 
somewhere of the simple statement that in midwinter the 
feathers grow dingy and the markings indistinct; but that, 
after the spring moult, the whitethroat becomes “‘con- 
spicuously handsome in a family not distinguished for 
good looks.” Two or three times since then, just before their 
disappearance in the spring, I have been delighted by the 
visit of a beautifully dressed sparrow who had evidently 
arrayed himself for the social and conjugal activities of his 
summer heyday; and, indeed, one would not have known 
him for the same bird. The brown and grayish-white of the 
head stripes had become shining black and clear cream- 
white; the cravat gleamed; and the wash of yellow on his 
forehead — always, to me, the most exciting color in a 
bird — shone bright and striking. 

The variability of their markings keeps my interest in the 
whitethroats always awake, in spite of their numbefs and 
their growing familiarity. Nevertheless, I earned an un- 
intentional rebuke from the other member of the household 
who most shares my idle study of the birds. Peeping over 
my shoulder and discovering the white throat-fan for the first 
time, she asked the bird’s name with sparkling eagerness. 
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“Oh,” I answered, still following my own thoughts, 
“that’s just a whitethroat.” 

“But he’s pretty,” she urged reproachfully, aggrieved 
that I seemed to slight him. And, after a while, when I had 
almost forgotten my chagrin, a thoughtful voice added, 
“Mother, I'd hate to be a ‘just-a’!”’ 

Alas, how we all hate to be “just-a’s,” and how bent we 
are upon pushing each other into the hateful category! The 
wise man, Emerson says, wonders not at the unusual, but 
at the usual; and I am sure he also thinks of individuals, 
and not of classes and kinds. I made what amends I could, 
meditating the while upon the ancient problem involved. 
Privately, however, now that those reproachful eyes are 
off me, I hold that there is some excuse for being a little 
insensitive to sparrow individuality. Human beings, though 
they do not attain to anything like the same average of 
neatness and comeliness, are yet much more easily distin- 
guishable. Certain birds have become to me unmistakably 
individuals: namely, the three cripples who frequent my 
window. Perhaps we establish our individuality for each 
other in somewhat the same sorry way—by means of some 
conspicuous misfortune or defect. 

The first of my crippled visitors to arrive was a big blue- 
jay whom I named the Colonel; and it was through him 
that I first became interested in birds’ heels and knees. The 
Colonel had lost a foot in some disastrous engagement of 
which I shall never know the history, and, when I first saw 
him alight on my shelf and proceed to hop about on one foot 
and a stump, I felt a shock of horror and pity. But when I 
saw him leave the shelf, and felt the triumphant sense of 
buoyant security with which he entrusted his maimed body 
to those unscathed wings of his, I felt myself to have been 
informed that my pity was unseemly and superfluous. Be- 
sides, a blue-jay is not in any respect an appealing character; 
so, before long, the feelings with which I studied him were 
chiefly a lively curiosity and interest. And I was filled with 
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wonder at the way in which he and his mother Nature had 
adapted him to his plight. He used his uninjured leg as do 
most perching birds: that is, the tibia, or part above the 
heel (which I then ignorantly called the knee) lay almost 
parallel with and against his body, usually concealed by 
feathers. But in the injured leg, which looked to be a full 
three-quarters of an inch shorter than the other, this part 
was habitually stretched down and straightened out, in 


} order that the stump might be used as a foot; and the 


" “heel” of the footless leg was correspondingly lower than 





























the “heel” of the good one. He seemed to use it in this way 
automatically, and without effort or inconvenience; and 
doubtless it had long since become second-nature to him. 

One of my other cripples was a whitethroat who had lost 


| his two outer toes, so that the joint above bulged out to 
| balance the inner ones which remained. His handicap was 
) slight, and his deformity might easily have been overlooked. 


But it served to identify him, and make him a person to me. 
The third was a titmouse, one of whose dainty little black 
claws was pathetically withered and useless. But he was 
such a weightless, vibratory little creature that one sus- 
pected him of having nothing under his feathers anyhow 
but a whistle; and one’s pity was spared a little. Fortunately, 
a foot more or less is a small matter to a bird; the one ir- 
retrievable disaster would be the crippling of a wing. 

But my observation of the Colonel led me to the dis- 
covery just hinted at, that a bird’s heel corresponds in po- 
sition to a man’s knee, and that, in most common birds, the 
heel itself usually rests against the body, so that what we 
call the leg is ordinarily the part between the heel and the 
great toe! This is the way, I remember, that I used to con- 
struct the legs of the birds I drew in childhood — just two 
little marks, like sticks, that fastened the feet to the body. 
And that is the way most birds on my shelf really do look, 
in their usual positions — only the little marks should not 
properly be called legs. But the mocking-bird often shows 
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his whole leg, from tibia to toes. And that explains a char. 
acteristic I had often noticed without observing the reason: 
the upright, manlike pose of which he is so fond. He stretches 
up towards a vertical position, like a wading-bird: some. 
times I have even seen his knees. 

And I have seen something else. As he stood on the shelf 


silhouetted against the sky, I have seen a needle-point of 


daylight through his nostrils! I had discovered this phenom. 
enon from my pillow before I chanced upon the information 
in my books that the birds who can afford you this spec. 
tacle are entitled to boast of having perforate nostrils. The 
distinction seems to be rather rare — most birds, I suppose, 
not caring to attain it, since they realize that the observer 
who would look through their nostrils can really see more 
by looking around them. I am even inclined to agree with 
them, now that I have long since abjured the pillow and 
the state of mind which it engendered. But, at the time, | 
was grateful to the mocking-bird; this peculiarity gave him, 
in my eyes, much the sort of charm which the little boy wh 
can wiggle his ears keeps for his fascinated contemporaries. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
THE BOOK-TALK OF HORACE FURNESS 


Tue Lerrers oF Horace Howarp Furness, edited by H. H. F. J., 
2 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Most of us remember Horace Howard Furness as a beautiful old 
man, stone-deaf, who had gathered into his Variorum edition vast 
stores of note and comment upon the text of his favorite author. 
A shy and humorous person, carrying his infirmity cheerfully, a 
charming host, a writer of merry little letters in a clear old- 
fashioned hand, he made himself beloved by a wide company. 
Without the advantage of technical training, without heaven-sent 
critical genius, but also without any of the affectations and pedant- 
ries of scholarship, he rendered, modestly and unweariedly, an 
immense service to lovers of Shakespeare. His grandson has now 
edited his familiar correspondence, with unfailing piety and tact. 

Horace Furness was gently bred. The son of a Unitarian clergy- 
man, who had gone to school with Emerson, he was graduated 
from Harvard in 1854, had two years of travel in Europe, and 
then studied law. A firm Abolitionist like his father, he wished to 
enlist in the Civil War, but was rejected for deafness, and had to 
content himself with valiant service for the Sanitary Commission. 
He married happily, and being financially independent, he aban- 
doned his profession, lost all interest in politics, and turned to the 
study of Shakespeare. 

“It began in ’62 or 63” — Furness wrote Rolfe in 1g00 — 
“when I made a mighty Variorum Hamlet, cutting out the notes 
of five or six editions, besides the Variorum of 1821, and pasting 
them on a page with a little rivulet of text. "Twas a ponderous 
book, of Qto. size and eight or nine inches thick — I took great 
delight in burning it some years ago. But the work revealed to me 
that it was high time to begin a new Variorum, that we might 
start afresh. . . . I chose Rom. and Ful. as the first, merely 
because I was enamoured with the play and I thought ’twas 
probable that I should never edit a second. Lippincott agreed to 


print it because he wanted to make a show at the Vienna Exposi- 
40 
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tion and get the prize for a perfect book, which he did. . . . To 
avoid the imputation that I was self-seeking in attaching my puny 
name to ‘the greatest in all literature,’ I resolved that I would be 
the merest drudge, simply arranging and codifying the notes of 
others and would utter no faintest chirp of my own. But, as you 
know, my resolution did not hold out, and now, ever since I edited 
Othello | gabble like a tinker. Dear me! how old I am! Dyce and 
Harness died when R. and J. was going through the press. But | 
had most kind notes of encouragement from Charles Knight and 
Keightley, and with Collier and Staunton I corresponded on most 
familiar terms for years — so also Halliwell. As for Aldis Wright 
— brothers cannot be on more cordial terms than he and I, and 
yet our acquaintance began in storms and wrath in the pages of 
the Athenaeum. He and | are the only survivors of that old group. 
By touching hands with Collier, I reach back through Malone to 
Steevens, to Dr. Johnson, to Capell, to Theobald, and to Pope. 
. I am not really a lion, but only Bottom the weaver.” 

That letter, one of hundreds equally charming, sets forth clearly 
enough Furness’s modest view of his own significance in the long 
roll of Shakespeare’s editors. But it does not do justice to the value 
of his service. He was still working upon “Cymbeline” when he 
died at his desk in August, 1912, in his seventy-ninth year — after 
fifty years of almost unbroken devotion to a single task. “Not 
infrequently I have spent the whole evening in hunting down a 
single quotation — I remember that I once went through every 
page of Ben Jonson, and there are nine volumes in Gifford’s edi- 
tion, in search of a single line — and I got it.” His evenings 
ordinarily lasted until 2:30 a.m., and by ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon he was at his desk again. When he went on his first tarpon 
fishing trip to Florida in 1896, it was “the very first vacation I had 
taken winter or summer, night or day, for thirteen years.” Luckily 
he soon discovered that “man’s final aim in this life is fishing,” 
and by 1904 he was able to record that he, his son, and his grand- 
son each caught a tarpon on the same day, in sight of one another. 
“This was my crowning glory.” 

Furness worked in his beautiful fire-proof library, shut out from 
many of the annoyances and anxieties of the typical American 
scholar. But sorrow searched him out even in his tower of ivory: 
the deaths of his wife, his sister, and his daughter shook him 
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terribly. “Sincerely and extremely anxious to become converted 
to spiritualism,” as he confessed himself to be, his work on the 
Seybert commission to investigate the truth of spiritualism con- 
vinced him that it was a “slough of lies and deceit.” “‘ Not a sound 
or a vibration or a thrill comes from beyond the grave; there is no 
crevice in that wall.” He wrote to Charles Eliot Norton, who was, 
like himself, the son of a famous Unitarian minister — ‘What 
wouldn’t I give for such implicit, unquestioning faith as breathes 
in your father’s fine hymn: ‘My God, I thank thee! May no 
thought,’ etc., or as that which animated every hour of my father’s 
life. Isn’t there enough faith to go round? A grain of mustard-seed 
is a Pelion on Ossa compared to mine.” — “The further the devil- 
ish astronomers poke their telescopes into the sky,” he wrote to 
W. Aldis Wright, “the bigger the puncture in the bubble of im- 
mortality, and instead of the undevout astronomer who is mad, 
‘tis the devout one.” 

Furness’s obiter dicta upon literary questions, and particularly 
upon his favorite dramatist, are refreshingly clear from cant. 
“Pretty much all talk about Shakespeare is twaddle, especially 
all analysis or eulogy.”” — “I don’t even care who wrote the plays. 
If | care about it at all — it is to rejoice that we know so little 
about the divine Williams.” (The “divine Williams” was one of 
his pet names for “the bard.”) As to the Baconian authorship, “I 
have never yet known anyone who had deeply read Shakespeare, 
on whom the question made any impression whatever.” He 
thought that a dozen of Shakespeare’s plays stood higher in rank 
than “Hamlet.” “Beaumont is to me an unutterably stupid 
dramatist.” — “Lady Martin’s book [“Some of Shakespeare’s 
Female Characters”’] is the finest that has ever been written on 
Shakespeare.” — “I should like to examine the bumps of a man 
who can say that he rises from Browning with aspirations for a 
loftier ideal in life.” He thought “Clarissa Harlowe” “one of the 
very greatest novels ever written.” And nowhere is he more gay 
and amusing than in his defense of Charlotte Bronté for creating 
an ugly heroine in “Jane Eyre”: 

“Since the days of Armida and Dulcinea del Toboso heroines 
had been surpassingly fair; their hair was raven-black, their eyes 
lustrous, their necks swan-like, and their forms like a gazelle. 
Beauty was all in all; with that a girl was a heroine, let her be as 
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namby-pamby as you please. The case was equally true with 
regard to heroes, with the modification that if not handsome they 
must be manly and stalwart of form, of virile bulk and thews and 
sinews. Into this world of sawdust dolls with simpering faces 
Charlotte Bronté dashed a brilliant head-strong girl, plain as a 
pikestaff, but with every intellectual quality that can fascinate a 
man — and after making her marry a crippled, scarred, burnt, 
blind man set the world screaming itself hoarse with applause. It 
is an epoch-making book, my boy. The world of novels has never 
seen such a revulsion: and its effects have lasted to this hour. 
Let any writer attempt to give us another Laura Matilda of the 
ante Jane Eyre type and vous markez mes mots there'd be a tee-hee. 
No, no, dear boy, read Jane Eyre historically, note the artistic 
design of the authoress, and then you'll see clear enough why she 
made her heroine ugly. Had Jane Eyre been pretty you'd never 
have read the story — it wouldn’t have survived a month.” 

Of such good book-talk as this we can never have enough. 

Buiss Perry. 
Harvard University. 


A BALE OF MAGIC CARPETS 


ATOLLS OF THE SuN, dy FrepericK O’Brien, Century Co. 

Tauiti, by GeEorcE CaLpERON, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Faery Lanps oF THE SoutH Seas, dy James N. Hatt and Cuartes 
B. Norpuorr, Harper & Brothers. 

CANNIBAL-Lanp, dy Martin Jounson, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Paciric TRIANGLE, dy SYDNEY GREENBIE, Century Co. 

In THE Eves or THE East, dy MaryortE Barstow GRreENBIE, Dodi, 


Mead & Co. 


Tue remarkable development of the literature of travel, as ex- 
emplified in the above selection, is a feature of modern life capable 
of more than one attractive solution. We might say that it is part 
of a renascence like that of Elizabethan England, when com- 
munities exploded into the unknown darkness, and men sought 
furiously for fabulous channels and legendary archipelagoes. We 
might adopt the theory that the spread of education has produced 
a new class of readers who seek the joys of vicarious discovery. 
We can conclude gloomily that the lives of our citizens are grown 
insupportable by urban congestion and economic pressure, and 
they seek distraction in books that deal with a far-off alien 
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existence. And there is another alarming hypothesis — that fiction 
has shot its bolt, and the public are turning to the more interesting 
characters who consent to be photographed in little or no raiment 
for the edification of their white cousins across the world. What- 
ever the reason, the fact is undeniable. People read books of travel 
who have never read them before, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the end is yet. 

In his third substantial volume upon the South Seas, “Atolls ot 
the Sun,” Frederick O’Brien maintains what one may now call 
the South Sea tradition. “Life,” he tells us, “‘is not real. It is an 
illusion, a screen upon which each one writes the reactions upon 
himself of his sensory knowledge.” This is rather crushing, and 
the present writer would timidly question the necessity of ad- 
vancing such heavy artillery merely to prepare the reader for a 
most interesting collection of stories, facts, conjectures, and photo- 
graphs about the South Sea Islands. One is compelled to draw 
comparisons in such cases, and the enunciation of solemn apo- 
thegms carries no great weight in the courts of literature. How 
does so popular and interesting a volume compare, let us say, with 
“Eothen” — with “The Mirror of the Sea” — and with the 
recent “San Christobal de la Habana”? One is obliged to recog- 
nize that the very defects of such a book as “Atolls of the Sun” 
make inevitably for huge popular success. It is the raw material 
out of which Stevenson, Conrad, and Somerset Maugham could 
fashion masterpieces. But we must recognize the existence in 
modern life of myriads whose imaginations are too jaded or too 
indolent to endure masterpieces, and who prefer the gentler art 
of the raconteur, with his stimulating photographs. 

The same comment, with important reservations, applies to the 
late George Calderon’s book “Tahiti.” There is much more of art 
in Calderon than in O’Brien, though he too was a casual visitor 
pathetically anxious to slough his civilization and become one 
with the natives. There is a certain humor in a young man voyag- 
ing industriously among savage islands and warning off the 
numerous maidens with their voluptuous allurements, with the 
information that he was promised to a girl in England. One 
believes with alacrity in the austere fidelity of these writers of 
books, just as one accepts without question the punctilious be- 
havior of Burton and Speke and Kinglake, One is permitted on 
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occasion, however, to doubt the wisdom of too emphatic a protest 
while the stay-at-home reader possibly wrinkles his brows jp 
temporary perplexity. 

Completing a trio of books written in what we have called the 
South Sea tradition, which implies a mood of self-enchantment, 
an effort to evoke mystery and romance, we have “Faery Lands 
of the South Seas”’ by Messrs. Nordhoff and Hall. The authors of 
this extraordinarily unassuming yet fascinating volume are not so 
certain that life is illusion. They prefer to create one. They realized 
before they started that the islands of the South Seas had been 
‘endowed with an atmosphere of pseudo-romance,” and from the 
first page to the last they are careful to keep the windows open 
and let the fresh air blow in. There they are, they seem to say, 
those faery lands. That is how we found them, ineffably alluring 
to our war-weary souls. Go and see. 

In a category of its own is Martin Johnson’s “ Cannibal-Land.” 
It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of such an 
enterprise as took him with his motion-picture camera to see the 
people of the New Hebrides. These primitive savages are not 
likely to survive the present generation, and we are fortunate in 
having a contemporary with the necessary nerve and talent to 
complete the task of photographing them so brilliantly. The style 
is admirable in its terse and pithy clarity. Mr. Johnson was out 
neither for illusions nor literature. He was after pictures, and those 
who have seen the films are vocal with praise for his results. The 
score or so reproduced in the book are intensely interesting and 
miraculously clear. If one has any criticism to offer, it is in the 
nature of a complaint. It is impossible to read of the risks run by 
Mrs. Johnson in her resolute desire to accompany her husband, 
without wishing to scold them both roundly. One is filled with 
fear for her, and envy of him in having so intrepid a companion. 

“The Pacific Triangle” by Sydney Greenbie is a textbook of 
most excellent convenience for the readers of Pacific literature. In 
the first place, he provides a map; and if the authors of travel 
books only suspected how the average intelligent reader hungers 
for a map, they would be more generous in this respect. An index 
is also to be credited to Mr. Greenbie, and it is obvious how it 
augments the book’s value. 

Mr. Greenbie’s triangle started from Victoria in Vancouver and 
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passed through Japan to Shanghai and Hongkong. Travelling 
south to Manila, he threaded the East Indian Archipelago to 
Australia and New Zealand. Striking north again from Auckland 
he visited Fiji, Samoa, and Honolulu, arriving in the United States 
by way of San Francisco. The spirit animating this book is that of 
the student and educator. The problems of race and civilization 
in its contact with primitive peoples obsess the author. He strives 
to appraise, as he passes, the essential significance of what he sees 
and hears. And even if one doubts a little the efficacy of a swarm 
of bureaus and colonies of educators spread over the Pacific in 
order to co-ordinate the efforts of civilization, we have to admit 
the author’s ideal, which is, he urges, not the millennium, but “the 
beginning of our groping towards human commonalty.” 

“In the Eyes of the East,” by Mrs. Greenbie, is a charming and 
gossipy narrative of her own adventures in the Orient. Superficial 
it is of necessity, yet no one can deny that the author has caught 
a certain mood by which we can indulge our secret passion for 
admiring foreign parts. Mrs. Greenbie is full of admiration. She 
admires even Englishwomen, and cuts to the very bone of certain 
controversies when she remarks, naively: “They [the English] 
don’t need sensible laws, because they are so intelligent about 
disobeying those they have.” On the other hand, she is deliciously 
and incorrigibly sentimental. It would not do for every traveller 
to achieve a betrothal on the summit of Fujiyama at midnight, 
before completing the journey and writing the book, but Mrs. 
Greenbie is justified by the result. Hers is the vision of a romantic 
optimist. 


Witiiam McFE«e. 
A NOBLE MONUMENT 


Lire AND Letrers or WALTER Hines Pace, dy Burton J. HENpRIcK, 
2 vols., Doubleday, Page 8 Co. 


Tue American custom of taking an untrained man and, through 
the simple process of the President’s Commission, making him a 
diplomatist is always a surprise to Englishmen. Before the war, 
diplomacy, according to the European tradition, was regarded as 
one of the most difficult professions, which only the man who had 
served his apprenticeship and been graduated in the school of 
experience could hope to master, The American custom ought to 
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have been disastrous; either that or the European system needed 
reforming. When we recall the long list of brilliant American 
Ministers and Ambassadors accredited to the Court of St. James, 
we see how surprisingly high the average has been. Among them 
must rank Walter Hines Page, the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain during that trying period when the United State; 
was neutral and that perhaps even more difficult time when the 
United States was a belligerent in the great war. 

I have more than once expressed my opinion of the American 
diplomatic service. I believe, taken as a whole, it is equal, if not 
superior, to the professional services of Europe. The war gave 
professional diplomacy a black eye; it revealed a system weakened 
by the vices of pragmatical servitude and unredeemed by the 
primitive virtues of boldness and resource. The courage, tact, and 
initiative of American representatives unfamiliar with the tech. 
nique of their profession, when a single misstep would have been 
fatal, were the amazement of the practitioners of an art who had 
a lordly contempt for the amateur. 

Mr. Page came to London practically unknown. He had never 
been elected to any public office; he had taken no part in any 
great reform to carry his voice across the Atlantic. Being an 
American Ambassador he was naturally not a diplomatist. He 
was accepted on trust and with the hope that he could speak as 
well and, on the proper occasions, as wittily as his predecessors. 

The measure of the man was quickly taken because he soon 
made himself felt. He was a new type to Englishmen, long ac- 
customed officially to deal with Northerners but having little 
knowledge of a Southerner who had gone through the bitter 
experience of the Civil War, who had been trained in the political 
school of his fathers, who knew his own people and was not afraid 
to be their critic, but whose faith was great because he loved them. 
Almost at once Page impressed everyone with his strength, his 
candor, his sincerity, his fairness, and his sense of justice. He 
conveyed bluffness, and he revealed tenderness. He knew the 
faults of my countrymen as well as we do ourselves (although 
in the popular belief our greatest fault is that we think we are 
faultless), and he was not blind to our good qualities, if we have 
any; but he did not gush, nor did he disparage us behind our backs. 
His keen perception and philosophy gave him understanding. 
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His letters are admirable. The letters of nearly all prominent 
men, especially those who have the power of expression, are 
transparently artificial; patently written with a view to their 
future publication and the accruing royalties. One has no such 
feeling in reading these really extraordinary documents. They are 
so spontaneous, so truly the style of the man, so evidently his 
honest convictions, that we know they were not revised or polished 
for literary effect — which makes them all the more valuable. 

The temptation to quote is great, for the letters lend themselves 
readily to quotation, but that is impracticable. Page had no easy 
time of it in London. He was so loyal to President Wilson and had 
for him such profound admiration that he would not question his 
policy; yet he was sorely distressed. No one saw more clearly the 
meaning of the war; no one was more firmly convinced that Anglo- 
American solidarity was essential if civilization was to be saved. 
And he was the agent of a government which seemed, at the 
beginning at least, not to know what the war meant; which 
instructed him, when England was pouring out her life’s blood, 
to nag and annoy the British government about trivial matters. 

After the sinking of the Lusitania, Page expected and hoped the 
United States would declare war on Germany; for almost from the 
very beginning he had seen the inevitable outcome and the choice 
the United States must make. He wrote to the President, with 
extraordinary frankness, letters which no doubt were read with 
irritation. Page did not care. Friendship no less than duty re- 
quired that the President should know the mind and soul of 
England, and to give offense brought no fears to Page. 

But if he had profound admiration for the President — even at 
a time when he was inferentially a critic of his policy — he had 
only profound contempt for Mr. Bryan, his immediate official 
superior. Confidential communications of the highest importance 
either went unanswered or were made public, to the great embar- 
rassment of the Ambassador. Cicero wrote to Atticus of the “fools 
who seem to hope that their fish-ponds may be saved, though the 
country goes to rack and ruin.” Mr. Bryan’s chief concern at one 
time seemed to be whether the man who attended to the mail 
pouches could not be ousted to make a place for a Democrat! 
While Page waits for instructions, which he does not receive, come 
letters from the State Department about presenting ‘“Demo- 
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cratic” ladies from Texas and Oklahoma at court. There was only 
one way to reform the department, Page in his bitterness wrote 
and that was to raze the whole building with its archives an¢ 
begin all over again. The wheel forever revolves. It was Carlyl 
who wrote: “There was but one reform for the Foreign Office — 
to set a live coal under it.” 

Of all the war books this is one of the most entrancing as it js 
one of the most important. To the historian, the student, the 
general reader, who would know the splendid qualities of indi. 
viduals and the stupidities of governments on both sides of the 
Atlantic, these volumes are invaluable. They are source material 
of the highest authority. They will also, it may be safely said, hold 
their place in literature; their quality and the rare gift Pag 
possessed of writing contemporary history with the detachment 
of the philosophic historian whose ally is time, insure their 
permanency. 

Sir A. Maurice Low, 

Washington, D. C. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN YEAR 


Mr. Wiiu1AM SHAKESPEARE, by Henrietta C. Bartwett, Yale Uni. 
versity Press. 

SHAKESPEARE, by Raymonp M. Atpen, Duffield & Co. 

A Guiance Towarp SHAKESPEARE, Jy JoHN Jay CHAPMAN, Aflantic 
Monthly Press. 

CHARACTER PROBLEMS IN SHAKESPEARE’S Pays, dy Levin L. Scuiick- 
1nG, Henry Holt & Co. 

THE SHAKESPEARE Canon, dy J. M. Rosertson, Routledge. 

Macsetu, Kinc Lear, AnD ConTeMPporARY History, éy Liuias 
Winstan.ey, Cambridge University Press. 

Co.vecreD Papers or Sir A. W. Warp: Lirerary, Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press. 


In reviewing some Shakespearean literature of a year in which 
number of writers have attained a bad eminence of wilful absurd- 
ity, it is agreeable to commence with works that combine scholarly 
patience with sanity and true usefulness. In the first rank of these 
stands Miss Bartlett’s volume, “Mr. William Shakespeare.” It isa 
unique book, representing bibliographical investigations which 
have been definitely under way since the autumn of 1915 and 
which have drawn, through a much longer period, upon very un- 
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usual opportunities of study. Originally produced as a descriptive 
catalogue of the richest body of Shakespeareana ever got together, 
the Tercentenary Exhibition temporarily assembled at the New 
York Public Library in 1916, it is now expanded into a biblio- 
praphical handbook which should long remain a chief stand-by for 
serious students of the poet. The field covered is a very broad one, 
divided into four sections: Shakespeare’s Works, Spurious Plays 





) and Adaptations, Source Books (perhaps) employed by Shake- 


speare, and Contemporary Notices. Some of the items discussed 
are of ararity that has hitherto rendered them half-mythical; Miss 


) Bartlett’s first-hand examination and her industry in listing and 


locating the extant copies can hardly be over-praised. A valuable 
outgrowth of the original purpose to provide a running guide to 
the Tercentenary Collection is the incorporation of relevant quo- 
tations and anecdotes which lighten the work and give it literary 


and critical as well as bibliographical significance. The result is a 
» book, well arranged and well indexed, which, besides its obvious 


value as a work of reference, contains a considerable amount of 
compressed general information. 

Professor Alden’s study of Shakespeare in the new Master 
Spirits of Literature series likewise satisfies a real need. I know no 
other book which compacts in 350 pages so much of the kind of in- 
formation and comment required by the average intelligent reader. 
Admirably balanced chapters deal with The Age, Life and Works, 
The Poems, The Chronicle-Histories, The Comedies, The Trage- 
dies, The Tragi-Comedies, and, finally, Shakespeare himself. 
Lucidity and common-sense mark Professor Alden’s method, 
rather than the desire to air his private notions or exploit an in- 
dividualistic point of view. The bibliographical notes at the end 
document the various chapters very fully and are of distinct value 
for specialists as well as for the more catholic reading public for 
whom the book is primarily intended. 

“A Glance Toward Shakespeare” is a fine example of the cameo- 


: method in criticism. In a bare hundred pages Mr. Chapman nar- 


rates a dozen adventures among Shakespearean masterpieces. A 
charming thumbnail sketch of “Romeo and Juliet” is complete in 
four pages; “Macbeth” is done in eight, and “Hamlet”’ in ten. 
No one writes much better than Mr. Chapman, and his little book, 
which is always wise, gay, and reverent, will seem a welcome oasis 
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to readers who have travelled too much in the sandy realms of the 
new iconoclasm. 

This new iconoclasm, which is by no means wholly new or icono. 
clastic, shows its best side in Professor Schiicking’s “Character 
Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays,” a book that has attracted much 
attention since its first appearance in German in Igtg. If the 
jacketed statement of the publishers that it is “‘a fascinating book 

. written by a leader of Shakespearean research in the country 
which has long been foremost in the interpretation of the play. 
wright,” somewhat exceeds the plain and homely truth, it is yet 
undeniable that the book deserves the excellent translation into 
English which it has now received. Professor Schiicking is an in. 
cisive and learned thinker, already favorably known for his mono. 
graph on “Shakespeare im literarischen Urteil seiner Zeit” (1908 
and for various other Elizabethan studies. In the present book he 
is following a line parallel in most parts with the acute American 
essays of Professor E. E. Stoll. What Professor Schiicking sees per. 
petually in his leisurely survey of Shakespeare is the rudimentary 
naiveté of his art and the inconsistency of character and plot. 
Doubtless he is riding a hobby, but he rides it like a scholar anda 
gentleman, and succeeds in keeping it usually in the path of def. 
nite progress. His analysis of many plays — for example, “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” “‘ King Lear,” “Hamlet” 
— presents really valuable points of view, and the book merits 
careful reading. It is both subtle and provocative, and it neither, 
nor is intended to be, destructive of any reasonable faith in 
Shakespeare. 

Less gratitude will probably be felt for Mr. J. M. Robertson's 
new volume, “The Shakespeare Canon.” The title hardly de- 
scribes it, for it contains studies of only three plays: “The Origina- 
tion of Henry V,” “The Origination of Julius Caesar,” and “The 
Authorship of Richard III.” Doubt of Shakespeare’s claim to the 
last play has been often enough avowed; but Mr. Robertson’ lim: 
tation of his concern in the other two to a few reviser’s patches wil 
(asthe author expects) come as a shock. Somuch perhaps has neve! 
before been made of the well-known gregariousness of Elizabethan 
poets. “Henry V” is not consistent in plot; it is bloodthirsty and 
uneven. The explanation is, in Mr. Robertson’s words, that “Its 
not originally a play of Shakespeare’s at all.” It was written )) 
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Marlowe, assisted by Peele and Greene, further assisted by Kyd, 
Heywood, Chapman, Shakespeare, and possibly Dekker. Similarly 
“disunity of the handling” shows “Julius Caesar” to be not fun- 
damentally Shakespearean. “It is not a Shakespeare play; it is not 
a Jonson play; it is not a Chapman play. May it not be a mosaic, in 
which all three, or yet others, have had a share?” The answer is a 
glad affirmative, after which Mr. Robertson proceeds to discover 
further an original Marlowe basis and Drayton trimmings. Mr. 
Robertson’s critical method is a strange mingling of meticulous 
trust in verse tests and word tests with large @ priori assumptions 





) based on fancied likeness or unlikeness of sympathy and subject 


matter. One is left with the feeling that the conclusions are almost 
entirely arbitrary: that, if Mr. Robertson could be induced to re- 
word the matter, his logical processes could hardly be made to 


' lead him twice to the same results. 
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Miss Lilian Winstanley continues in her recent volume the 
method she pursued in “Hamlet and the Scottish Succession.” 
Shakespeare’s plots, she contends, are, like Spenser’s, allegorical of 
political events in England, Scotland, and France. The murder of 
Darnley, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gunpowder 
Plot are the real subjects of “Lear” and “Macbeth,” as the first 
two had been of “Hamlet.” Contemporary historical and con- 


| troversial pamphlets, state papers, and the like contain, Miss 


Winstanley thinks, the indispensable clues to the poet’s meaning, 
not only in the plays here discussed, but also in others, which she 


) promises to expound through an industrious future. Students of 


the Shakespearean tragedies will, I think, have to read Miss Win- 
stanley and will be grateful for the mass of material she has accu- 
mulated which throws light upon the habits of thought in the 


F) poet’s time. But they will probably recognize in her repetitious 


) and over-categorical manner, as well as in her strange conclusions, 


Peterhouse has long been the most eminent representative. Sir 


an indication that her mind is working along grooves of precon- 
ception so deeply worn that inherent improbability or fallacy no 
longer has the power of arresting it. 

The publication last year, in the “Collected Papers” of Sir 
A. W. Ward, of two volumes of literary papers naturally invites a 
comparison of present-day tendencies in Shakespeare criticism 
with those of that fine Victorian generation of which the Master of 
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Adolphus’s papers cover a remarkable variety of subjects, but a 
large part of those denominated literary deal with his particular 
domains, the English drama and the sixteenth-century culture. 
Shakespeare is represented by a sixty-page introduction to the 
“Henry VI” plays, a yet longer war-time lecture on Shakespeare 
and the Makers of Virginia (suggested by Professor Gayley’s book 
of similar title), and by a review of Brandes’s “William Shake- 
speare,” all of which have present value. To look over the body of 
Elizabethan essays in these volumes is to get a clear appreciation 
of the steady progress which dramatic research has made during 
the last forty years; to consider the sane and teachable wisdom 
they display is to be reminded of the pertinence in Shakespearean 
investigation of the principle that an ancient interlude once sought 
to enforce: “How that the greatest boasters are not the greatest 
doers.” 
Tucker Brooke. 


Yale University. 


LITERARY LEGACIES 


Memories oF A Hostess, dy M. A. DEWotre Howe, Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

Guimpses oF AutHors, 4y Caro.ine Ticknor, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Mr. Howe has proved himself a worthy conservator of the “cab- 
inet of old papers — journals, letters, odds and ends of manuscript 
and print ”— which Mrs. Fields left him to weave into the tapestried 
memories swaying between to-day and her ended life. The Fields’s 
Boston house at 148 Charles Street had been, for sixty years, the 
scene of an “extraordinary hospitality,” and in this book, as in 
her own two volumes of reminiscence, the “Charles Street ghosts,’ 
as Mr. James saw them, walk not too stiffly. Mr. Howe’s book is 
of a complexion less vivid than Mrs. Fields’s own “Authors and 
Friends,” for whom this same cabinet must have been rifled in 
advance, but he has bound his gleanings in an orderly sheaf. Here 
are personages from our vanished Augustan Age: Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Booth, Jefferson, Charlotte Cushman, Mark 
Twain, the play-boy whose “whole life was one long apology,’ 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and Charles Dickens, crowned by a never 
waning love and praise. This was, in Mrs. Fields’s own words, 4 
“lovely company of the past.” Mr. Fields, to quote Mr. Howells, 
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was the “genius of cheerful hospitality.” Throughout this book, 
his friendliness to his intimates and that of his wife are every- 
where apparent. Dr. Holmes, nearing sixty, adjures him: “We're 
all growing old. . . . You must tell me when the egg begins to 
look addled. People don’t know of themselves.” 

In the latter part of Mrs. Fields’s life one may have found the 
atmosphere of the Charles Street house less redolent of life than 
literature, and have left it not only with a grateful sense of its 
rich associations but a painful consciousness of never adequately 
playing up to the porcelain perfection of a lady who, in 1873, 
could write: “I discern in myself: 1st, the desire to serve others 
unselfishly according to the example of our dear Lord; 2nd, the 
desire to cultivate my powers in order to achieve the highest life 
possible to me as an individual existence by stimulating thought 
to its finest issues through reflection, observation, and by pro- 
found and ceaseless study of the written thoughts of the wisest in 
every age and clime.” Still, in those older days, the lions did, like 
the elephants of the Symphony, gambol unexpectedly. They were 
not always exchanging literary counters. They played games to 
“storms of laughter.”” The hostess rings the changes upon their 
merriment. It was “‘a tempest of laughter.” “We laughed till the 
tears ran down our cheeks.” “‘We roared aloud.” Is it permissible 
to reproach Mr. Howe for not allowing us a sly peep at the ade- 
quate causes? Did they laugh more in those days? At least, they 
went to the Black Crook and Dickens brewed them “burnt 
brandy punch,” and Mrs. Fields writes, with a naiveté more 
endearing than any of her gestures towards the higher life: 
“Longfellow was delighted with my Venetian lace bodice.” 

The Dickens memories are naturally among the riches of the 
book, from the renowned walking match between Mr. Dolby and 
Mr. Osgood to Dickens’s own story of the private performance, 
under his management, of Wilkie Collins’s “Frozen Deep,” given 
by amateurs at his own theatre in Tavistock House, and then, on 
an intimation from the Queen, repeated before her, at a cost to 
him of a hundred and fifty or two hundred pounds. The Queen 
then asked for the unpublished play, and he had two beautiful 
copies made and duly presented, begging her acceptance. “How 
has the Queen shown her gratitude?” asked Mrs. Fields. “We 
have never heard anything more from her.” “Good Mr. Dolby 
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said quietly, ‘You know in England we call her Her Ungracious 
Majesty.’ ” Which might be a leaf out of Mr. Strachey. 

So the chronicle goes on through the later years when, after Mr, 
Fields’s death, Miss Jewett’s lovely presence brought a consola. 
tory twilight glow to the darkened house, and through the six 
years after her death when Mrs. Fields dwelt amid the shades of 
the past alone. But the high light of the book is Sophia Haw. 
thorne’s tribute to her husband, the simplest, most unconsidered 
musing elegy, written to Mrs. Fields on his death, and worthy to 
be remembered even among great threnodies. 

Caroline Ticknor, granddaughter of William D. Ticknor who 
founded the publishing house inseparably connected with early 
American letters, has, from childhood, known authors at first hand 
and authors as her forbears saw them, and she has woven a rich, 
warm, delightful record of assembled memories. There is some- 
thing intimate and personal in her narrative, even of the Dickens 
visit to America, gleaned from the data of an earlier generation, 
and vividly supplemented by her own grown-up acquaintance 
with the household of Henry Fielding Dickens, the novelist’s son. 
You have a delightful glimpse of “auntie,” Miss Georgina 
Hogarth, a survey of the Dickens room, full of memorabilia, and 
a delicious account of accompanying the family to Earls Court, 
“the favorite recreation ground of London at that time, a mad 
whirl of lights, noise, and confusion. There was a dreadful boat 
that plunged into a subterranean cavern and emerged on the other 
side. There were everywhere countless devices for giving people 
painful and terrifying pleasure.”” And when it came to “shooting 
the chutes,” and the visitor shuddered at the reckless descent, a 
cry of joy went up from the Dickens family: “‘This is the thing 
we like best!’”’ 

But these amiable gambols are but the relief against a back- 
ground of past celebrities more gravely remembered. Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, the dignified company assembled at the 
house in Charles Street are here also, and the chronicler proceeds 
to personages more recently in the foreground: Henry James, 
Mark Twain, Edwin Lasseter Bynner, Edward Bellamy, Eugene 
Field, and their contemporaries. Twenty years after she had been 
with her father in London, a child gazing at celebrities with a 
child’s curious eyes and treasuring their words in a child’s sens'- 
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tive memory, she is there again; and now she is game enough, in 
the interests of her book, to set down, though ruefully, a tale of 
her own undoing. She had seen King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra alight from the royal train at Paddington and the King, 
entering the royal carriage, lighting a large cigar and nonchalantly 
puffing it as he drove off beside the Queen. Alas for the young 
American, responding gaily, at a subsequent dinner party, to 
queries as to her impressions of London, and ingenuously adducing 
this piquant circumstance! Yes, she had seen the King and Queen, 
and she didn’t think the King exceedingly polite to smoke a big 
cigar when driving with the Queen. A heavy silence fell upon the 
table, and out of the pervading gloom a young man ruthlessly 
rebuked her: “Here in England we do not presume to criticise the 
manners of the King.” Tableau: young American hopelessly 
routed but recovering in good order and, with a true American 
crimness of humor, retailing her own deserved discomfiture. Miss 
Ticknor has the gift of displaying her personages in a manner 
never infringing on their private rights. She laughingly shares 
with you a few shy conclusions filched by the keen childish eyes: 
what authors ate, how they behaved, innocent data contributed 
to the general view of the “human warious.” You have, with her 


as with Mrs. Fields, the sense of walking invisible among celeb- 
rities the more lovable from their ingenuous betrayal of traits 
common to us all. 


A.ticE Brown. 
Boston. 


A ROMANCE FROM THE CENSORS 


\ History or THE Great War, dy Joun Bucuan, ¢ vols., Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Joun Bucuan has done the future historian a real service. He has 
embalmed in four handsome volumes a mood about the war which 
might otherwise have been lost as the aura of censorship and 
propaganda dissolves. For this is the clean and glorious war, in 
which all the allies are enchanted, and all the generals are great, 
and all the issues are clear, and all the tunes are played on drum 
and fife. It is the mood of Mr. Asquith’s first speeches, of Rupert 
Brooke’s poem, of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s military criticisms, of any 


leader in the London “Times.” It marches magnificently, it is a 
41 
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parade with all the banners flying; it is as readable as fiction, as 
picturesque as a Meissonier, as smart as the brass hat of a staf 
officer. Here is glory uncomplicated by ambition, valor uncom. 
plicated by weakness, and legend painted in fresco for the British 
national Pantheon. 

This chronicle is not, as Colonel Buchan says, an official his. 
tory. “It does not pretend to lay open sealed archives”; and 
readers who will examine what Colonel Buchan has to say about 
such critical matters as unity of command and the making of the 
armistice will readily agree that even the archives which have 
already been unsealed are still for the purposes of this history a 
closed book. It is, indeed, not an official history. But it is a faith. 
ful account of the official British version of the history of those 
days done by a man who has not forgotten how important it is to 
sustain morale in war time. It is a book published in 1922 which 
preserves the mood of Ig14. 

There is no suggestion that the book has been written because 
Now It Can Be Told. Colonel Buchan leaves the impression that 
It Has Already Been Told in the communiqués, though perhaps 
in a disorderly way, and so he patiently disentangles and sets in 
its proper order the official news of the war. This will be useful to 
the historian. He will be able to take these volumes as a kind of 
norm of what people were expected to feel during the war, and he 
can use them as a contrast to his more realistic account of what 
men felt and did. The historian will find here in convenient form 
the discreet official romance of the censors. 

If the historian happens himself to have lived in some prox- 
imity to the event, he may, I think, feel that Colonel Buchan’s 
account is almost as photographic as a school history of the 
Peloponnesian War. He will not be bothered by the kind of fidelity 
which Tolstoi practised in his story of the retreat from Moscow. 
He will find that the Battle in the Argonne has already passed 
into history, transfigured, platonized, and thoroughly scrubbed. 
He will find that Foch, Haig, and Pershing are posed, as if for 
eternity, in profile. 

Nor will the historian be able to deny the grandeur of the 
spectacle and the rhythmic pattern of the panorama which Mr. 
Buchan has achieved by looking down upon the battlefield from 
the ivory tower of officialdom. There is less confusion in this two- 
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dimensional world. There is more design in such a story where 
men wear masks. There are fewer impediments to fine writing 
when the characters are a stage army. These volumes show, too, 
how mistaken were those people who said that the industrialized 
militarism of 1914-18 had taken the glamour out of war. They 
thought the story of this war would be told to school-children by 
men who endured it. They forgot the smoothing hand of the 
historian. They misjudged the power of the patriotic historian to 
recreate reality. 

They ignored all that a wise man during the war remembered, 
when he wrote that “the tragedy of this war is that the peace will 
be made by the survivors.” 





WALTER LIPPMANN. 
New York City. 


POETS IN EXILE 


Tue Vert, by WALTER DE LA Mare, Henry Holt & Co. 

Poems: SECOND SERIES, by J. C. Squire, George H. Doran Co. 

Music, by Joun Freeman, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Mr. Montacue’s “Disenchanted” is the commentary with 
which modern British poetry should be read. It lives again 
through the fresh blossoming of the rose of idealism at the out- 
break of the war, watches it strip petal by petal to its magical 
heart to disclose there seated . . . an earwig. To-day we are un- 
der the rule of the earwig. “Out of the phoenix ashes has sprung 
acommon rooster.” The poets of this discussion are in this com- 
mon condition of our time. 

In Walter de la Mare’s terminology the earwig, mortality, 
bears the name of Mrs. Gill. His new volume describes her in- 
nings. Once she was at the last disadvantage, and the day was all 
to the fairy who, with the ease and scope of an immortal, mocked 
her frail mortality which we also share. But now the wheel has 
come full circle. Mortality holds the field. The Immortal is ob- 
scured. A flaming sword sunders from Paradise. A mist hangs 
over the Delectable Mountains. Hence the title given to this 
almost lyrical drama of exile, which in single lyrics cries upon 
the separation, and yet first and last transcends the absorbing 


mood to foresee the ultimate defeat of Time and the escape of 
Iime’s oppressed. 
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To those who do not know this poet’s spiritual country, or who 
have been blind to the meaning behind its elvishness, the bitter. 
ness and poignant distress of this exile will come as a surprise, 
The country can be learned here partly, through retrospect, and 
in moments of vision when the Veil stirs to a re-opening. It is 
his home. He dwelt in its houses before time (and returns to them 
again in “The Unfinished Dream” and “A Monologue”). He 
knows its paths and bypaths with unerring feet. He has breathed 
its airs not only on twilight borders, frequented overmuch by 
lesser poets, fuller for him with every mystery from glowworm 
to the emptiness that haunts the great Star-Sack, but inland of 
those where is “of light all abundance.”” What surprises is the new 
depth of tone. The fairy world, a subdivision of the kingdom 
of the Idea, is discovered to march with the highest. The poet 
disparted from it sees its dangers, turned towards madness, turned 
towards wayward unhuman fantasy; and sees also, contiguous, 
the city of God. The cry for it is that of a mystic: “quia, domine, 
fecisti nos ad te et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in 
te”: a mystic whose vision is unhurt by vulgar religious or philo- 
sophical notions about the “holiness” or “‘awfulness”’ of reality, 
but remains tender, childlike, natural. Of these moods, “Bitter 
Waters,” “Fog,” “Who?” “The Imagination’s Pride,” and “The 
Hour-Glass” are varying expressions, the last two most outspoken 
in this newly matured mystical desire. 

There are poems of another sort, excursions into actuality, 
that also mark a difference between this and Mr. de la Mare’s 
earlier volumes: “In the Dock” which is terrible for its com- 
pressed indictment of society; “The Suicide” and “Drugged,” 
deficient in humane understanding; “Before Dawn” that might 
stand younger brother to a more famous nativity hymn did it 
not overrun its climax of “Cried softly hush” by two weakening 
stanzas. But more convincing than these are poems that poke 
that “long, long-eared imp” within him to awaking, or, finding 
him awake, practise the old art. In “Maerchen”’ so deft is the 
diablerie that out of the most patent elements witchery is created 
before our eyes. “The Old Angler,” take it as allegory or fable, 
glides into faéry with the flawless stroke of its caught and liber- 
ated naiad, or the speed of its tackle “wheeping” out from 
“noiseless winch.” Poems such as these, for all the cri de coeur 
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of mysticism, maintain his old reputation. Pan is not yet sainted. 
Mr. de la Mare, still more elf than human, is not yet of the 
classy sea. And it is of their particular genius that he makes de- 
fense in “The Catechism,” where he slays the lion of criticism 
with a word and draws honey out of its carcass: 


“Where then the faith thou hast brought to seed? 
Where the sure hope thy soul would feign?” 

“Never ebbed sweetness — even out of a weed — 
In vain.” 


Mr. Squire has been a prodigal so long he has forgotten, all 
but forgotten, the delights of his father’s household. He drives 
notions afield for modernism and ruminates contentedly upon his 
own mental processes no longer productive, or upon the outer 
husk of fact, the facts, for instance, of a rugger match, which a 
cub reporter would hesitate to scatter to his public with a tenth 
of the abundance here displayed. There are few saving moments 
in this work of three years. Hopefully, however, the best mo- 
ments are among the latest in date. Many of these united give 
along meditation on “The Moon,” full of rich cadences, and of 
exquisite feeling, failing of the highest success because it gives 
away all chance of true unity by opening its embrace as wide 
as Mr. Shandy’s commination. Others, we hope the very latest, 
produce a poem on “Birds.”” Here Mr. Squire’s observation, ex- 
cept for “The Moon” so easily satisfied, has the instruction of 
science. It may not be exact science that birds a million years 
before Atlantis still built “unchanged their known inhabita- 
tions.” It serves, none the less, to present a valid theme, to in- 
form the eye, excite the imagination, arouse the love and the 
pity of the observer, reclaim him for poetry and for him at least 
one of his sometime readers. 

Mr. Freeman has known exile also. But his “Music” is in the 
strongest spiritual contrast to moods of dismay. Often defec- 
tive in architecture, dulling the eye of the simpler lyric with ex- 
cessive description, confusing the direction of the elevated .ode 
lyric by shifts of person or stage, attempting dramatic narrative 
in utter defect of a theme, nevertheless, these poems have the 
authentic tone. The poet is limited in his range, or not yet free 
of all his powers: but he has the divine fire. He moves in a world 
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of normal human experience. His themes are love, mortality, his 


muse, the problems of maintaining individuality in the midst of 


an intrusive society. The objects of his affection are friends, 
trees, water, wind, stars. Metrically the rhymed couplet and quat- 
rain are the units of his invention. These are known subjects and 
known forms. But he uses both to new advantage, of music and 
of feeling. In the midst of the most ancient ways he hears young 
immortal airs. Light is his prepossession. 

His sense of it is tropical, his love of it that of one who has known 
its absence also. It “casts long golden spears” amid his spirit’s 
darkness. Under its aegis the golden age returns. The world 
comes fresh again as under original day. Furthermore the physi- 
cal ardor overflows into spiritual, or indeed derives from it. A 
mystical insight, somewhat akin to Francis Thompson’s but 
quite free from his belief in pain, gives unction to a valiant at- 
titude towards life, somewhat after the order of Meredith’s in 
“The Woods of Westermain,” but not yet clearly intellectualized 
as an ethic. In moods of this sort, the very credible crown of this 
poetry, man’s life appears fair again, and one may 

hear the enduring mind 
Out of a world gross, dark, and undesigned 
Her bright imaginations breathe again upon the flickering wind. 
W. B. Drayton HEnperson. 
Yale University. 


BOSWELL, THE INCORRIGIBLE 


Youne Boswe tt, dy Cuauncey BrewsTER TINKER, Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 
On ty those eager to know Boswell when not tied to the apron 
strings of Johnson are familiar with Boswell’s true character. At 
his best, he was a “sedulous ape,” insinuating himself into the 


minds of living men, as a born critic loses himself in the thoughts 
and even in the style of the book he is analyzing. At his worst, 
he was a mimic, half unconsciously catching and in spite of himself 
caricaturing the mannerisms of the man whom his zest for fresh 
experiences was pursuing for the moment. To judge this man by 
any one such pursuit is like trying to judge a chameleon critic by 
one essay or an actor’s full capacity by one réle. 
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His own life of Dr. Johnson is a particularly bad setting for Bos- 
well. The sight of the old lexicographer, with his hard-earned expe- 
rience of life, his tough consistency of view, makes us moralists, 
whether we would or no. For the moment, we are in no mood to 
understand Boswell’s incorrigible way of taking life. We even 
allow ourselves to be fooled by his continual teasing for advice as 
if he meant to take it to heart. And all the time, he is drawing his 
adviser out to see how his mind works and what it has acquired 
from experience, well aware that nothing makes a clearer spectacle 
of a man than honest, disinterested counsel. 

Professor Tinker’s “Young Boswell” is the first book on the 
subject which takes us out of the Johnsonian ether, and gives 
Boswell space and air. Throughout, Professor Tinker is true to his 
own declaration of independence: “The world has wearied of 
preaching at Boswell and has consented to enjoy him.” “We should 
all do well,” he says in another passage, “‘to rid our minds of the 
familiar conception of Boswell as lost in an ecstasy of hero worship 
and breathless with adulation: and to think of him rather, as get- 
ting from his association with his elders a double portion of life, 
enjoying the fruits of experience without sacrificing the avidity of 
youth. He was, as it were, buying experience in the cheapest mar- 
ket; and to him a full and rich experience of life was the sammum 
bonum.” To which I should like to add that “experience bought 
cheap” is not quite experience, though it is, no doubt, better 
than the bookish outlook of some of Boswell’s earlier critics. 

In “Young Boswell,” there are some delightful definitions, so 
spirited as to be worthy of a more prepossessing name, if I could 
find one: one of the naive person as “one who, being profoundly in- 
terested in his own personality, makes the unwarranted assumption 
that other people are similarly interested in it.” This hits Boswell 
very well, though he is himself brilliant evidence that the naive 
have their moments of triumph. There is another on the prig — 
“that most dreadful of young things, a boy of large inexperience 
who fancies himself a philosopher and a man of the world.” Bos- 
well himself, though his mimicry of older men led him beyond his 
own experience of life into occasional priggishness of speech, was 
never a prig in action. And the further he gets away from the mim- 
icry of his chief “‘ Guide, Philosopher, and Friend,” the more gusto, 
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the less pseudo-maturity, we find in him. It is the impression of 
this gusto which remains dominant in Professor Tinker’s book. 

The entire volume is indeed pervaded by refreshing frankness, 
and in it the Truth and Boswell emerge together. More than that, 
we seem to see the eighteenth century in a new aspect. We are 
allowed to forget that it has been called the Age of Reason and 
the Age of Classicism. We people it with busy men and women no 
more reason-ridden than we and very much alive to every nev 
impression. 

HerBERT VAUGHAN Asport, 
Smith College. 


SCIENTIFIC POLITICS 


Tue American Party System, dy Cuartes Epwarp Meraiay, 
Macmillan Co. 

Human Nature In Potitics, dy Granam Wa tas, 4. 4. Knopf. 
Tue publication, in 1908, of “Human Nature in Politics” can 
almost be said to have rescued political thought from something 
approaching bankruptcy. It had run out of material. It had at 
last discovered that the intellectualist abstractions upon which 
Bentham had founded the classical economy could be worked 
into no product which was not either irrelevant or disastrous in 
practical application. The efforts of the philosophers might be 
improving to the mind, but they were certainly not improving 
politics. 

It was then that Mr. Wallas made his significant contribution. 
He not only showed that the intellectualist abstractions were 
inapplicable because they were dogmatic over-simplifications 
of the problem; he also indicated a way in which the facts of 
human nature as they are revealed both to the “practical” poli- 
tician and to the student of the new empirical psychology might 
be used in the creation of a true science of politics. He insisted 
that political phenomena were no less susceptible to exact quanti- 
tative treatment than are the phenomena of the “natural” 
sciences, and he also insisted upon the practical value of such 
treatment. “The history of human progress,” he declared, “ con- 
sists in the gradual and partial substitution of science for art, 
and he saw no reason why the arts of the politician could not be 
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controlled and replaced by scientific political thought, once it got 
upon firm ground. He rescued political thinking from the abysses 
of abstract philosophy by offering to convert it into a science. 

For the technical reader his book on “ Human Nature in Politics” 
is an old story. The new fields which Mr. Wallas pointed out are 
already well on the way to exploration. Even for Savvy Barnabas 
as Bernard Shaw sees her) the opening chapters no longer re- 
quire emphasis. As Mr. Wallas remarks in his new preface to 
this work, it is not now so necessary to insist upon seeing men as 
they are; the difficulty is to avoid being appalled by the sight. 
Mr. Wallas himself, in one of his later works, has been compelled 
to do battle with that too pessimistic view of our human frailties 
which seems to hold that man is nothing but a bundle of primor- 
dial complexes, and consequently unamenable to the influence 
of rational thought. But in its present issue this book should 
command a wider audience than that composed of the technician 
and the scholar. The man in the street is beginning to make 
common oe: of political thinking (“The Mind in the Mak- 
ing” was a “best-seller”!), and to him the book will probably 
come as alias of a revelation. It is one which is enormously 
worth making. 

Mr. Merriam serves to remind us how far from scientific is 
the reality of American politics, at the same time that his book 
is a tacit insistence upon the value of the scientific method of 
approach. He sets out to provide a coldly objective analysis of 
the American party system, fully in the spirit of Mr. Wallas’s 
teaching. But the results are not altogether fortunate. Although 
he adopts the scientific method, it is the scientific method gone 
slightly wrong, and without its sense of humor. A mass of head- 
ings and sub-headings, classifications, and cataloguings manage 
to obscure the picture which they ought to clarify. To begin a 
paragraph by saying, “Reformers may also be grouped for pur- 
poses of convenience into these classes — those who favor admin- 
istrative reform; moral reform; democratic reform; industrial 
reform,” and then to elaborate seriatim is clearly the sort of thing 
which can be overdone, and will be overdone unless the author 
possesses a nice sense of proportion, which Mr. Merriam seems to 
lack. One suspects that he has forgotten his audience. His analyses 
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are not sufficiently detailed and exact for a work of reference, anj 
his method is not sufficiently vital for the general reader. And his 
passion for the analytical arrangement results in the presentation 
at length of a great deal which is obvious and well-known. 

Despite these vices of the “text-book,” however, there does 
emerge a comprehensive view of our party politics as they are. 
It is a view which is familiar, but which might well be much more 
so, especially when it is illuminated by the suggestive observations 
which Mr. Merriam has managed to scatter through the book. 
“The skilled trades have perfected organizations of such a nature 
as to destroy much of the arbitrary power once possessed by 
the political leader.” — “In many instances the boss is doing in 
a crude and enormously expensive way, work that the community 
itself should and can do much more effectively.” — “Industrial 
ethics, legal ethics, medical ethics, social ethics, have all been 
sadly confused by the rapid changes in industrial and social 
processes and organization; and political ethics, standards, and 
methods have been affected by the same general tendencies.” 
“The formulation of public policies is, then, by no means an 
exclusive function of the party, but one which it shares with other 
competing groups in the community.” — It is such suggestions 
as these which one wishes might be disentangled from Mr. Mer- 
riam’s analytical apparatus and given to the general reader with 
the emphasis and the elaboration that they deserve. 

Wa ter MILuls. 
Baltimore. 


A CHARMING PERSONALITY 


Lire or Donatp G. MitcHe.t, dy Watpo H. Dunn, Charles Serii- 
ner’s Sons. 


Mr. Dunn understands the true function of a biographer. He 1s 
an admirer of the man whose life he has written so adequately, 
or he would not have written it, but he has not made that admira- 
tion his excuse for emphasizing his own opinions or literary pre/- 
udices. From his pages Donald G. Mitchell emerges, a well- 
educated, fair-minded American gentleman, who loved nature 
and his fellows, who hated pretense, who knew European civili- 
zation, appreciated it but was unabashed by it, and who was an 
inspiration to those with whom he came in contact. For one who 
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knew him personally, thousands knew “Ik Marvel,” the essayist, 
and yet the great interest in this biography lies not in any ap- 
praisement of his literary work but in the revelation of the man 


| himself. In this fact lies an interesting contrast with the life of 


Herman Melville, another American man of letters of the mid- 
century whose biography has recently been written. Melville is 


) interesting because of “Moby Dick” and “Typee”; Mitchell’s 


“Reveries of a Bachelor” and “‘ Dream Life” retain their interest 


| because they reveal a charming personality. 


Beginning with a single essay, ““A Bachelor’s Reverie” in “‘The 


Southern Literary Messenger” for September, 1849, Mitchell 


expanded this into “The Reveries of a Bachelor” which, pub- 


lished in 1850, quickly gained great popular favor and was trans- 


lated into French, German, and other languages. Mr. Dunn tells 
us that in addition to those issued by Scribner’s, his authorized 


publishers, more than fifty editions have been printed, and any 


final estimate of Mitchell’s place in literature must rest on these 
two volumes of familiar essays. For his nature essays like “‘Wet 
Days at Edgewood,” are, I am afraid, almost forgotten, as is his 
one novel, ““Dr. Johns,” and while his critical and descriptive 
treatments of literature in “English Lands, Letters and Kings”’ 
and “American Lands and Letters” are delightfully written, they 
have not the authority which accurate scholarship would have 
given them; and later books of the same kind have superseded 
them in popular appeal. 

Mr. Dunn has wisely not over-stressed the absolute or relative 
literary appraisal of his subject. He has contented himself 
with revealing the man by letting him speak himself as far as 
possible, and in the case of a subjective artist like “Ik Marvel” 
this is pre-eminently the way to proceed. Mitchell was one of 
the late flowers on the Puritan plant, which had borne its share 
of strength, and whose vigor was softening into grace and delicacy. 
All lovers of those not too frequent qualities owe Mr. Dunn a 
debt for painting with such sympathy this picture of their ex- 
ponent before the generations that knew and loved him had 
vanished. 

ARTHUR Hosson QUINN. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 


REPRESENTATIVE One-Act Piays By CONTINENTAL AUTHORS, edited 

by Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown & Co. 

Contemporary One-Act Piays OF 1921: AMERICAN, edited by Frayx 

Suay, Stewart Kidd Co. 

To say that the one-act play bears the same relation to the full. 
length drama that the short story bears to the novel were too 
cheap and easy a platitude. That relation itself demands analysis, 
The shorter form is marked by unity evident to the point of 
obviousness, by definiteness of idea, by homogeneity of tone. Seen 
retrospectively, each one-act play i is an unmixed expression of 
realism, fantasy, or cynical wit, not a complex and varied com. 
position employing most of the resources known to the dramatist. 
As a result of this character, the one-act play presents separate 
facets of life, not the whole pattern. It puts the author’s view 
upon life from a given angle with unmistakable clarity and force; 
it does not, it cannot, give a deep and comprehensive criticism of 
life as a whole. 

The brevity, the simplicity, and the economy of actors and 
staging of the one-act play render it a tempting thing to read, to 
write, and to act. With the growing army of students and readers 
of the printed drama and the countless Drama League and Com- 
munity Theatres as demand, and all the apprentice playwrights 
reinforced by the men of letters ““who have always wanted to try 
writing a play” as supply, it is no wonder that collections of one- 
act plays are multiplying in the land. The year 1922 has seen at 
least two additions to the group of anthologies typified by Frank 
Shay’s monumental volume of fifty contemporary one-act plays. 

One of these newcomers is the collection of nineteen Con- 
tinental European one-act dramas in translation, edited by 
Montrose J. Moses, who has equipped it with an introduction, 
biographical notes, and copious bibliographies. To produce an 
anthology true to the claim of the title-page — “representative’ 
— is evidently not easy, for the harassed editor of 1922 may not 
simply adhere to the academic principle of selecting the typical 
works of the best authors; he should avoid duplicating plays that 
appear in existing anthologies, and he can print only such as are 
available in English translation. Much hangs on that word 
“available” — copyrights, translator’s monopolies, and the scat- 
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city of good translators. (There is food for meditation in this 
reminder of the existence of economic barriers against the ex- 
change of ideas in art.) To this cause may be traced some of the 
unevenness in Mr. Moses’s selections; but there is ground for 
imputing a little inconsistency or caprice to the editor himself — 
for using so poor an example of Strindberg as “‘Simoom,”’ for 
omitting Benavente entirely, and for duplicating two of Shay’s 
fifty plays: “The Court Singer” and “Frangoise’ Luck.” The 
introduction and prefaces are frequently marred by a use of 
English awkward and unidiomatic to the point of obscurity, and 
the bibliographies by inconsistency in the translation of titles and 
by incompleteness in recording American performances — as, for 
example, of Schnitzler’s “Literature” by the Washington Square 
Players. Worst is the total omission of “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
original, translation, or New York production, from his account 
of Andreyev. After ungraciously noting certain annoying mis- 
prints, we are free to express our real gratitude to the editor 
for his very helpful apparatus, and even more for putting within 
our reach the work of so many Continental playwrights. The 
inclusion of the Grand Guignol thriller and the popular one-act 
sketch of Spain, as well as the symbolism of Maeterlinck and the 
pyrotechnics of Schnitzler, is particularly to be commended in a 
volume that aims to be representative. The printing of “The 
Merry Death” of Evreinov and of his statement of the theory of 
“monodrama” is a timely service and one deserving well of the 
commonwealth. 

At the same time Frank Shay offers twenty American one-act 
plays as a supplement to his previous collection. Maimed by the 
forced omission of “Aria da Capo” and “Emperor Jones’’ (eco- 
nomic barriers again), it is, none the less, fairly representative of 
the one-act plays written in America in the past two or three years. 
It could be wished that the editor had not exhausted himself in 
the selection of twenty plays out of the hundreds submitted to 
him, but had added brief biographical notes such as this maga- 
zine, for instance, prints concerning its contributors. He did supply 
a very good bibliography which specifies the contents of the 
numerous anthologies of the drama. 

Comparison of the material in the two volumes is irresistible, 
although they do not form trustworthy basis for generalization 
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unless we bear in mind that the Continental volume represent; 
the work of a whole generation in seven nations, all endowed with 
ancient stage traditions, while the American collection is but the 
gleaning of hardly more than three years in a single country, 
Still one cannot avoid noting certain differences. First, as might 
be expected, the Continental dramatists lay more emphasis on 
the triangle, and treat its implications with more frankness and 
sophistication. Second, there is in them an insistent note of dis. 
illusionment, an absence of faith, a sense of the emptiness of life, 
Third, consequent upon this disillusionment comes a frequent 
treatment of death as an experience to be looked upon, to be dis. 
cussed philosophically, often to be welcomed. Three plays in Mr. 
Moses’s volume treat the theme of the mediaeval morality — the 
Coming of Death — in something very like the mediaeval form, 
but in a most un-Catholic spirit. Our own more hopeful com- 
patriots treat death as a source of horror and a final dramatic 
catastrophe, or they blithely ignore it altogether. Fourth, when not 
painstakingly realistic, the Continental leans more to symbolism, 
the American to fantasy. Fifth, the Continental deals largely with 
civilized and standardized upper and middle class city life, 
whereas the American, perhaps appalled by a view of Gopher 
Prairie and Zenith, flees to the exotic and the historic, to Old 
Testament stories in “Solomon’s Song” and “Jezebel,” to the 
unconventional milieu of the Hopi Indians in “Mirage” or of 
the negro slums in “Goat Alley” and “The Dreamy Kid,” or to 
sea-board Bohemia in “Two Slatterns and a King” and “Sir 
David Wears a Crown.” The radical difference that explains most 
of these dissimilarities is that the writers of the European one-act 
play, whether through mastery or indifference, subordinate tech- 
nique to characterization, social criticism, and moral or philosoph- 
ical ideas. The American product, on the other hand, is practically 
always clearly articulated, unambiguously motivated, obviously 
well-made. The Europeans casually neglect the “rules”; the 
Americans conscientiously obey them. As a result, the latter give 
us rapid and positive action, based upon a clearly-explained 
antecedent situation, they lead us up to a climax, they ring down 
the curtain on a telling last line; yet their plays are thin, work- 
manlike rather than artistic, drama without being literature. 
They amuse or they bore, but, with few exceptions, they arous¢ 
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no deeper thoughts or feelings. Lavedan’s little slices of life or 
von Hofmannsthal’s “Death and the Fool” seem hardly drama 
at all, so careless are they of the “rules” that demand point, 
climax, something objective upon which to focus interest; in the 
broader sense of the term, nevertheless, they are drama, and all 
the higher and deeper drama for being “literary.” The cause for 


this difference is not far to seek; the contributors to the Conti- 


} nental collection are master playwrights and older, riper men, 
) while the Americans are nearly all young or very young, and 


) nearly all are apprentices or tyros at the craft of play-making. 


These two volumes, in conjunction with the single plays and 
anthologies already published, make up a fairly adequate basis 


) for the work of that critic who, Messiah-like, is awaited by the 


editor of the Continental plays, the Aristotle who is to give us 


a “Poetics” for the modern one-act play. It is not too much, 


} perhaps, in view of the American interest in the shorter drama to 






which all these anthologies testify, to predict that this critic will 
be an American. 
LiEweLiyn M. BveELt. 
University of California. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN SCULPTURE 


History OF EuROPEAN AND AMERICAN SCULPTURE, Sy CHANDLER 
RatuFron Post, 2 vols., Harvard University Press. 


Tue reviewer who, for his sins, has been charged for some years 


} past with a university course in the history of renaissance and 


modern sculpture, finds it difficult to write impartially of Pro- 
fessor Post’s two volumes, from sheer gratitude. The reading for 
such a course that one could hitherto put into the hands of students 
has been scarce, inaccessible, or poor; thanks to Professor Post 
we shall henceforth have a well-written, clearly arranged, and 
accurate text-book covering the evolution of the sculpture of the 
Christian era. 

The expert teacher is revealed in the objectivity of the work, 
its fair treatment of mediocrity, and the consistent impartiality 
with which the sculptural styles are described and judged. One 
detects only rarely beneath this sane criticism the writer’s per- 
sonal preference for what is delicately expressive, but these few 
instances have given us some very fine appreciations, notably 
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those of Laurana and Bistolfi. The reviewer is inclined to see the 
same personal preference behind what appears to him to be an 
overrating of men like Antonio Rossellini and Paul Manship. 

The work increases in interest and decision as it progresses, 
and the earlier portions are the only ones that offer ground for 
serious objection. Professor Post has handled the Early Christian 
period with a circumspection that is almost gingerly, and in this 
he is somewhat justified by the wealth of controversy to be 
avoided in that intricate sea-change of antique into mediaeval. 
There is a less excuse for the old-fashioned over-working of 
“Byzantine influence” to explain the oddities of Romanesque, 
and the western Latin style seems to have been omitted from the 
constituent factors of early mediaeval sculpture. The treatment 
of Gothic is much better, and Professor Post has enriched the 
criticism of Gothic art in all sorts of ways. 

The Renaissance being the author’s special field, we should 
expect this portion of the first volume to be the best, and we are 
not disappointed. The criticism which wavers occasionally in 
the discussion of mediaeval sculpture here becomes firm and in- 
cisive. One cannot praise too highly the sections on Desiderio 
and Mino, the sane handling of Amadeo, and the proper cata- 
loguing of Ghiberti — at length — as “the last great Gothic sculptor 
of Italy.” With the difficult subject of Michelangelo Professor 
Post has had on the whole more success than other historians of 
sculpture, and by reason of the concrete clearness of his obser- 
vations; but more emphasis on his growth towards abstraction 
after 1505 would not only clarify the figure of the great artist 
but also help the student to understand the evolution of the 
broad style of the High Renaissance out of the naturalism of the 
fifteenth century. 

The second volume is undeniably the best general treatment 
of modern sculpture that we have. The Baroque and Rococo are 
handled with sympathy, but with none of the special pleading 
which distorts the reader’s vision in some recent monographs. 
The whole volume is also freer in treatment than the first, deal- 
ing as it does with periods less completely analyzed and ticketed. 

The objective point of view, so well maintained throughout 
the work, is nowhere better illustrated than in the delicate matter 
of criticism of our own school of sculpture. For instance, this 's 
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the first book on American sculpture that has told the truth 
about Daniel Chester French: “The penalty of the American 
virtue of sobriety is the possibility of lapsing into dulness, and 
French fell victim to this danger. . . . His conceptions are poet- 
ic enough, but it is rather the tame poetry of Longfellow and 
Lowell.” Macmonnies, however, fares unexpectedly well at the 
hands of our author, who does not stress his dependence on his 
French masters for compositions and motifs, and even compli- 
ments him upon “extraordinary skill in the compactness of large 
and difficult compositions.” This was written, of course, before 
the unveiling of the Princeton Battle Monument. 

As to Saint Gaudens, the reviewer feels that Professor Post 
does him an injustice in not ranking him definitely above the rest 
of our sculptors, and that his analysis of the sculptor’s style is 
not wholly complete, although one cannot fail to admire his dem- 
onstration of the “American” quality of Saint Gaudens’s work. 
For one thing, this sculptor had little sense of mass, and what 
Professor Post calls the “‘architectural emphasis” of his monu- 
ments is rather the search for background on the part of a sculptor 
who was essentially pictorial, and found his favorite medium in 
low relief. The quality which, to the reviewer, raises Saint Gau- 
dens above the rank and file is his ability to poetize the discord 
in American life, that is, the discrepancy between our practical 
sense of fact and our vague idealism. It is the difficulty of unit- 
ing these two thoroughly American traits that baffles most of our 
sculptors, forcing them either into a vacuous symbolism, or into 
an elaboration of material detail wherein the ideal theme is lost. 
In Saint Gaudens’s work the two are welded into a rugged har- 
mony. This labored striving towards unity, illustrated in its no- 
blest phase by Barnard, is what makes American sculpture seem 
“heavy” to the French critics, since it almost always deprives 
the finished work of rhythm. Niehaus, who has the quality of 
thythm, whatever he lacks in other respects, deserves a credit for 
this at least which Professor Post does not accord him, and in- 
deed we find our author elsewhere somewhat insensitive to this 
capital quality in sculpture. 

If the reviewer may venture general criticism of a very satis- 
factory book, he has found in perusing it that occasionally the 


author seems to treat symptoms rather than give diagnosis. Some 
42 
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underlying causes and connections are suggested rather than de. 
veloped — the influence of the foundation of the French Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture, for instance, particularly in respect 
to the growth of the modern public of amateurs, and also that 
great stumbling-block of the modern academic sculptor — the 
posed model. A mediaevalist would like to think that there js 
more relation than is brought out by Professor Post between 
Gothic art and the romanticism of the eighteenth century, as well 
as the elimination of ideas in ultra-modern work. But such criti- 
cism, together with much that has been said above, amounts to 
little more than personal dissent from the author’s point of view. 
C. R. Morey. 
Princeton University. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE GLANDS 


Tue Gianps Recuratinc Personatity, dy Louis Berman, Mac- 
millan Co. 

G.anps 1n Heattu anv Disease, dy Benjamin Harrow, E. P. Dut. 
ton &8 Co. 


EVERYONE knows nowadays that there are a number of small 
glandular organs in the body which secrete substances into the 
blood and are hence called organs of internal secretion. Such 
glands are the thyroid and parathyroids in the neck, the adrenals 
just above the kidneys, the pituitary at the base of the brain, and 
the so-called interstitial glands which are found in the repro- 
ductive organs, in the testes and ovaries. The very great impor- 
tance of these organs has been discovered only recently, and it 
is the object of these two books to present some account of the 
conclusions reached concerning their function and of the experi- 
mental facts underlying these conclusions. 

The title of the first book, ““The Glands Regulating Person- 
ality,” arouses both the curiosity and interest of the general 
reader, and its perusal is a fascinating excursion into the domain 
of the nature of man. Dr. Berman’s volume will appeal to all who 
are interested in the more philosophical problems of the causes 
of evolution and the question of free will, as well as to those who 
have a more practical interest in the treatment of the criminal, 
the insane, or the imbecile. Dr. Harrow’s book will appeal more 
to the physician and the student of physiology. 
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The first brings sharply to the attention of the general public 
two fundamental facts which have been hitherto but very hazily 
perceived even by most specialists, namely, the enormous im- 


portance in both evolution and individual development of the 
olands of internal secretion, and their equally great importance 
in human mentality and personality. It will stimulate interest 
in this subject by the laity, and this will react as a prod to the 
somewhat over-conservative special workers. The style in which 
it is written will also contribute much to this end. 

There is a basis of truth in Dr. Berman’s treatise which would 
probably be generally accepted. It is now clear that the thyroid, 
pituitary and gonads, the adrenals and possibly the thymus, play 
a great part in the normal development of an individual, in de- 
termining his mental powers and his physical constitution and 
thus determine, in some measure at least, his individuality and 
conduct. That they have played and are playing also a great réle 
in evolution has been maintained by several zodlogists, among 
whom Sir Arthur Keith, Professor H. F. Osborne, Professor Fos- 
ter Cooper, and Professor G. H. Parker may be named. It is this 
conclusion which the author seeks to bring home to the general 
reader. There can be no doubt that he has seen far into the 
future and has a clearer, deeper insight than most who have 
dealt with this subject. Above all, he has a philosophical point of 
view. 

It is a great pity, however, that the presentation is not more 
conservative. The author has hurt his case by overstatement. 
He indeed goes far beyond the facts, and the non-scientific reader 
will not be able to discover where fact ends and guess-work and 
hypothesis begin, for all is set down equally as fact. The book in 
places is brilliant, but it is also inaccurate and at times super- 
ficial. While it will be received with welcome by the general 
public and read with interest, enthusiasm, and profit, it will al- 
most certainly be unsparingly condemned by experts in the field. 
This is partly owing to the lack of imagination, and the over- 
caution of the expert, but it is also due to the fact that the 
author’s enthusiasm has betrayed him into many statements 
which are too sweeping or even foolish. He has rashly undertaken, 
with sad results, to illustrate the practical application of his 
principles by an analysis of well-known public characters. 
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It is to be feared that Dr. Berman’s thesis will appeal to the 
same emotional, unbalanced imaginations to which that of Freud 
has so disastrously appealed. It will probably be swallowed whole 
by the uncritical, and the era of the Freudian craze, from which 
we are now happily escaping, will be followed by the craze for 
the internal secretions. For the Freudians, dreams and sex are 
the master-keys to personality. Berman replaces dreams by in. 
ternal secretions, but keeps sex enthroned. In place of psycho- 
analysis with its mixture of good and bad, we shall have “hor. 
mone”’ analysis, a horror equally great. 

Freudianism, indeed, in its false emphasis on sex is but the old 
phallus cult revived; and Berman’s view of the mastery and su- 
premacy of the reproductive organs is equally monstrous. As he 
baldly and approvingly puts it (p. 105): “Consequently the brain 
emerges not as the master tissue, but as merely the servant of 
the vegetative apparatus. Character is a matter, then, of stand- 
ards in the vegetative system. Character, indeed, is an alloy of 
the different standard intravisceral pressures of the organism, a 
fusion created by the resistance or counter-pressure of the ob- 
stacles of the environment. Character, in short, is the grand in- 
travisceral barometer of a personality.” It is hardly possible to 
write more foolishly than this. And similar meaningless or er- 
roneous statements appear all too frequently, thus marring what 
is in many respects a bold and splendid effort. 

The author divides all personalities into the pituito-centred, 
adrenal-centred, thymo-centred, gonad-centred, or thyroid-cen- 
tred, according as one or the other internally secreting gland 1s 
dominant or deficient. There is a certain basis of truth in this 
classification, but our knowledge is still far too inexact to enable 
us to push this very far. It is assumed that these glands are the 
sole determiners, and they are not. The crudity and imperfection 
of the scheme become apparent when the author classifies both 
Avraham Lincoln and Napoleon as pituito-centred types. He 
makes the mistake also of attributing all resistance to disease to 
the internal glands, and epilepsy to some unknown disturbance 
presumably of the pituitary. While it is true that the adminis- 
tration of adrenals to neurotic young women at times produces 
an effect little less than miraculous, the explanation of this effect 
is still a matter of guess-work, and nothing is yet known of the 
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function of the cortical part of the adrenal glands to which such 
otent action is ascribed. 

The defects or shortcomings of Dr. Berman’s book can be reme- 
died in part if along with it or just afterward that of Dr. Benjamin 
Harrow is read. Dr. Harrow’s is a sober, conservative statement, 
interesting especially to the physician and general student, of the 
principal facts thus far established about the internal secretions. 
It gives the actual evidence, or at least much of it, upon which 
Dr. Berman’s conclusions rest, and which he has omitted. Dr. 
Harrow’s book is as lacking in imagination as Dr. Berman’s is 
superabundant in this quality, and it may in comparison seem 
somewhat dull. Its main defect, indeed, if it is intended for the 
general reader, is that it lacks all philosophical interpretation and 
perspective. But this will not detract from its great usefulness as 
a storehouse of the actual facts, presented in a clear and careful 
manner. It will be welcomed as a corrective to the many errone- 
ous and wild clinical books on this subject. It contains also many 
references by which one can pursue a further study of the glands. 

ALBERT P. MartHews. 

University of Cincinnati. 


TWO CRITICS OF MUSIC 


Tue Sprrir oF Frencu Music, dy Pierre Lasserre, translated by 
Denis Turner, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
EicutH-Nortes, 6y H. T. Parker, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Tue feud between music and the English language does not abate. 
For years we have heard proofs reiterated with suspicious insist- 
ence of the impossibility, even the undesirability, of opera in 
English; and the sorry number and quality of songs inspired by 
English lyrics remind us again of the presumably unmusical char- 
acter of our speech. Its partisans have flung out the retort cour- 
teous in their determined avoidance of all musical subjects. Books 
in English whose primary purpose is the explanation of some 
aspect of music are rare. With resignation, therefore, one notes 
that the first of two volumes under discussion is a translation 
from the French — a language far more friendly than our own to 
the cause of the musician. 

The title of M. Lasserre’s book, “‘ The Spirit of French Music,” 
compares oddly with the table of contents, which sets forth six 
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essays, two of them on Wagner, one on Meyerbeer, one on the 
modern Italians. This is surely an indirect way to approach the 
spirit of French music —a kind of circumlocution which one 
would expect a Frenchman to be the first to despise. Apparently 
M. Lasserre’s aim is to make French music shine by contrast with 
that of other nations, especially Germany; in fact more than one 
essay is tainted by the war. Of his two Frenchmen — Grétry and 
Rameau — the former is practically a lost cause; his music js 
almost forgotten, even in France, and one wonders if music with 
the freshness, vigor, and abundance of true French spirit which 
M. Lasserre claims for it would have dropped with such finality 
from the musical life of the French people. And since it is harder 
to revive than to kill, one remains unconvinced by the charming 
portrait of Grétry, while, on the other hand, the strictures on 
Meyerbeer culminating in his emphatic burial are delightfully 
welcome. So, too, one is disappointed to find that “the modern 
Italians” include no one later than Verdi. The essays on Wagner 
are fascinating examples of the shock of a French lance on heavily 
armored German thought. A gallant attack indeed; but it will be 
long before this German goes down. The most significant, the most 
positive chapter of the book is that on Rameau. Here M. Lasserre 
finds a figure fit to uphold the dignity of his subject. Rameau was 
essentially French; vigorous, brilliant, yet solid and sturdy as an 
old oak; at home in storms, struck but not shattered by lightning. 
His music endures the lapse of years with hardihood, and his 
reputation is increasing, not decreasing at the present day — wit- 
ness the recent revival of “Castor and Pollux.” But why should 
M. Lasserre confine himself strictly to the older French masters? 
By common consent, France leads the musical world to-day; yet 
there is not a word of the representatives of the present school, 
patriotic and nationalistic as they invariably are, and in the second 
volume, which M. Lasserre promises, he plans to dispose of them 
in a single section. 

Into the clear translation of Mr. Turner slight inaccuracies have 
crept, such as the misspelling of Bordes and Jannequin and the 
strange reference to “The Twilight of the Gods” as “Crépuscule” 
in the line following one in which he alludes in perfect English to 
“The Valkyrs.” But such criticism is ungrateful when it is through 
his kindness that we have the book in English. 
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Mr. H. T. Parker’s “Eighth-Notes” stands indebted to no 
translator. Readers of the Boston “Transcript” have long been 
acquainted with the tireless and discriminating work of the 
author, whose enthusiasm for music and for its proper performance 
does not wane from the beginning of the season to the end, after 
the fashion of certain other critics. Nor can Mr. Parker be charged 
with belonging to a certain school. His sympathies with the 
modern French masters do not deafen him to the beauties of the 
classics, and he is neither a “‘Wagnerite” nor a “ Brahmin” if one 
includes in those designations the mixture of devotion and blind- 
ness characterizing charter members of the opposed cults. 

His book is a collection of miniatures of contemporary perform- 
ing musicians. In his long experience as critic, Mr. Parker has 
doubtless at one time or another reviewed all the eminent artists 
who have come to conquer America, and for that reason his book 
is twice as important as it seems to be; significant in its exclusions 
as well as in its inclusions. It weeds out the bad from the good by 
ignoring the bad, and presents us with a gallery of fifty or sixty 
musicians, all living, famous, deservedly at the head of their pro- 
fession, whether they be pianists, violinists, conductors, or singers. 
The remarkable thing about these vignettes is their evenness; it 
is difficult to select for special praise or criticism; and incidentally 
criticism of criticism is surely carrying coals to Newcastle. If one 
were to single out a group, perhaps that concerning orchestral 
conductors seems the most interesting and stimulating from a 
general point of view. Within the different groups the distinctions 
drawn so clearly yet subtly by Mr. Parker are fascinating: be- 
tween Muck, Mengelberg, and Monteux; between Bauer and 
Gabrilowitsch, between Julia Culp and Elena Gerhardt, between 
the Flonzaley and the London string quartets. One could wish, on 
the other hand, that his use of alliteration were more sparing. 
“The Fervors of Farrar” would be more effective if it were not 
preceded by “Garden — Mirror of the Moderns.” This is a con- 
sciousness of style quite unworthy of the prose beneath the titles. 

And Mr. Parker at his best has the rare gift of presenting in 
each short essay, sometimes cnly two paragraphs, a well-rounded, 
apparently animate personality. Sometimes this is accomplished 
with the aid of a peculiarly felicitous final phrase as in his treat- 
ment of Olive Fremstad; more often by the sense of rhythm and 
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balance which prevents him from saying too much at the sacrifice 
of vividness. One cannot be too thankful that he has avoided the 
example of Mr. Huneker’s cataloguing style. Here is a critic who 
is interested not only in the beauty of music, nor only in the beauty 
of the English language, but in the beauty of discussing music in 
the English language. We can only hope that Mr. Parker wil! 
complement this volume with another, possibly of Quarter-Notes, 
Bruce Srmonps, 
Yale University. 


BRITISH POLICY IN RETROSPECT 


Some REVOLUTIONS AND OTHER DrpLomatic EXPERIENCES, Jy Siz 
Henry G. Extior, E. P. Dutton & Co. ; 
Ten YEARS AT THE Court oF Sr. James, dy Baron von Ecxarp- 
STEIN, franslated and edited by Gtorce Youns, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
My Diartes, dy Witrrip Scawen Bunt, 2 vols., 4. 4. Knopf. 


Sir Henry EL tiot’s “recollections” cover his missions to Naples 
in 1860 when the Bourbon monarchy was overthrown and Naples 
annexed to Italy, to Greece in 1863 when the Greeks were choosing 
a new sovereign, and to Turkey from 1867 to 1877, with special 
attention to the exciting events centring around the Bulgarian 
massacres. His account of Greece and Italy consists of letters sent 
home at the time, while the narrative of his Turkish experiences 
was written, the author says, when the events were still fresh in 
his mind, with very little subsequent change. 

The volume was first published in 1goo for private circulation 
and has been used by historians like Thayer in his “Life of Ca- 
vour,” and Walpole in his “History of Twenty-Five Years.” It 
is now reissued by his daughter as editor for the purpose of re- 
habilitating in the eyes of the world her father’s character, “a 
man of singularly humane and sensitive nature,” who has been 
‘held up to obloquy as a monster dead to all human feelings” — 
a reference to the bitter attacks made on him in England in 1876-7 
because of his favorable attitude towards the Turks. Certainly 
no one to-day would condemn the British minister in such terms, 
but Elliot’s own account demonstrates clearly his excessive pat- 
tisanship for the Turks. He liked them personally better than 
Balkan Christians, as have many other foreigners who have live‘ 
in Turkey; he believed that the main source of Balkan troubles 
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lay in intrigues of outside states, particularly Russia; he knew 
chat Christians as well as Turks were guilty of frightful atrocities 
ad he believed that, as between the two, the Christians surpassed 
the Turks in ferocity. Though he admitted Turkish misgovern- 

t, he was led by his analysis of the situation to advocate the 
possi “ibility of a reformed, even a parliamentary, Turkish régime. 
I: was this attitude which let loose on him the invectives of the 
Liberals and even led Beaconsfield and Salisbury to believe that 
his usefulness as minister to Turkey was at an end. 

The letters from Greece and Italy give a vivid picture of the 
diplomatic conflicts waged by the great powers at these minor 
courts. They depict the Neapolitans in a very unfavorable light, 
describing their lack of honor, of patriotism and political capacity. 

“Tt is impossible to describe the loathsome exhibition which has 
been made during all these late times of excitement, of meanness, 
cowardice, ingratitude and every other low quality.” In a more 
general way the author reveals certain characteristics of English 
feeling of the time. Like many of his class he did not sympathize 
with nationalist movements, nor understand their significance in 
either Greece, Italy, or Turkey. At the same time he records the 
sentiment among the Greeks and Italians that England was a 
disinterested friend. He complains that the Liberal denunciation 
of his Turkish policy was merely an electioneering move against 
the Conservative party — a complaint really against the grow- 
ing influence of the democracy in England (or, as he might have 
expressed it, of the ignorant mob) with its demand for popular 
control over the operations of high diplomacy. He voices a rather 
common conviction of the moral superiority of English as con- 
trasted with Continental statesmen, a feeling once modestly ex- 
pressed by Lord Malmesbury: “‘ England always acts de bonne foi 
in these cases, and therefore has the disadvantage of being like a 
respectable clergyman, co-trustee with five horse dealers.” 

In Baron von Eckardstein’s “memoirs” Germany has sup- 
planted France and Russia as England’s rival. The author was 
connected with the embassy at London, for a time as first secre- 
tary, and had an unusual share in Anglo-German negotiations on 
account of the protracted illness of his chief, Baron von Hatzfeldt. 
He married an English wife, enjoyed English society, admired 
British statesmen, and adopted their point of view. He found men 
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like Salisbury, Chamberlain, Rhodes, and the Duke of Devonshire 
always frank and pleasant to deal with, friendly towards Germany 
and far more reasonable, consistent, and far-sighted in their policy 
than his superiors in Berlin. 

The author’s thesis is that England persistently sought an 
entente or an alliance with Germany from 1895 to Igol, but was 
rebuffed, till at length discouraged Britain turned to France and 
Russia. In 1901 Joseph Chamberlain frankly told Eckardstein 
that the time had come for England to abandon her isolation and 
draw closer to one of the great European groups. The Conserva- 
tive statesman declared that he preferred the Triple Alliance, but 
if an arrangement with Germany should not prove feasible, Eng- 
land must approach the Dual Alliance. Eckardstein and Hatz. 
feldt labored incessantly to link up the two Teutonic states, but 
their efforts were in vain. Press and parties in Germany were too 
hostile on account of the Boer war; the political directors in Berlin 
feared that England alone would profit by such an arrangement; 
in the words of Bulow, Germany would become the sword of Eng- 
land on the Continent. The Emperor, according to Eckardstein, 
must bear a great share of responsibility for the failure, because 
he followed no consistent foreign policy, he continually coquetted 
with Russia, and by impolitic utterances estranged English royalty 
and statesmen. Moreover, Berlin diplomats thought it impossible 
for England to compose her differences with France or Russia. 
They found themselves deceived in 1904 with the formation of the 
entente cordiale, the beginning of the policy of encirclement. The 
first steps, therefore, laments Baron von Eckardstein, by which 
Britain entered the path which ultimately led to her alignment 
with the enemies of Germany were taken, not as a result of her 
unremitting hostility to German ambitions, but because of the 
stupid diplomacy of Emperor William and his trusted advisers. 

With the “Diaries” of Wilfrid Blunt we turn from foreign 
politics to domestic and colonial affairs. The author, who died 
last year at eighty-two, was a man of varied interests and activities. 
Rich and well born, he had open to him either a diplomatic or a 
parliamentary career, but was too individualistic and too impa- 
tient of discipline to follow either. He was a great traveller, some- 
thing of a poet and artist, a publicist of note, a horse breeder t° 
whose stud in England came annually buyers from the Continent. 
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In politics he was a conservative, but a bitter anti-imperialist and 


3 an ardent champion of depressed peoples like the Irish, the Egyp- 
> tians, the Indians, and savage races anywhere who were exploited 


by Europeans. He had been in jail for his efforts in behalf of 
Ireland and had been barred from Egypt for three years because 
of his activities against the English there. He believed he was a 
pessimist, inveighing against the “abominations of the Victorian 
age,” and declaring that the period from 1888 on was anything 
hut a noble one. 

An important part of Blunt’s diaries is devoted to Egypt, 


) which he knew well and in whose behalf he labored in the press 


» and by personal appeal to friends and acquaintances powerful in 
© the English government. Very likely he accomplished little, but 


his discussion of the Egyptian problem, too favorable though it 
; to the natives, forms a healthful corrective to the views set 
forth in such standard works as those by Milner and Cromer and 
can be neglected by no student of the Egyptian question. 

Much of the interest of the work is purely autobiographical: the 
author’s hazardous trip to the Senussi, his joy at the outbreak of 
the Boer war as possibly the first nail in the coffin of the British 
Empire, and the like. There is much of more general importance. 


} Though Blunt often retired to the seclusion of his ancestral estates 
; in Sussex or to his home in the desert near Cairo, at other times 
| he went out much into society. He possessed wide and varied 
| circles of friends, artists, travellers, statesmen, clergymen, and 


literary men. The book is full of the gossip in which these sets de- 
lighted. There are stories and personal impressions of many nota- 
bles: of Parnell, of the strange poet Francis Thompson, of William 
Morris and Swinburne, Sir William Harcourt, Louis Napoleon, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, General Boulanger, to cite only a few 
names. From political intimates like George Wyndham, Winston 
Churchill, Redmond, Dillon, we get estimates of the statesmen and 
political measures of the time — that the entente cordiale was 
negotiated by three men only, Lansdowne, Balfour, and Wynd- 
ham, the other members of the cabinet being ignorant of it; that 
the Mediterranean could not be held by the British fleet in a 
great war; the deep sympathy within the cabinet for the Indian 
patriot, Dingra, executed for a political murder; the weak-kneed 
Morley, “a wretched creature”; Chamberlain’s encouragement of 
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the Jameson Raid; Asquith’s metamorphosis from a square-toed 
Nonconformist to the “gay dog of London society” under the 
influence of his Tory wife, with the result that by 1906 he had 
practically lost all influence with the Radicals, “but Lloyd George 
and I (it is Winston Churchill speaking) have restored his credit 
with our Budget.” It is material of this sort that leads Englishmen 
to say that no one who wants to know contemporary English 
history can be without these volumes. It is indeed all personalia, 
Of the deeper forces in English life — of the social and industrial 
transformations of the age, of the radical social legislation of both 
Liberals and Conservatives — of all this Wilfrid Blunt is ignorant 
He is a raconteur of tales, interesting to us and important because 
they happen to concern men who directed British policy, or who 
were prominent in the intellectual and religious life of the country, 
Sypney K. Mircue.t. 
Yale University. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SMOKEOVER 
Tue Lecenps or SMOKEOVER, dy L. P. Jacks, George H. Doran Co. 


Tue success or failure of satirical writing in achieving its intended 
purpose is probably best measured by the reactions of the reader. 
If he burns with indignation, it is a fair assumption that there is 
a loose joint in his individual armor through which a stray shatt 
has found its way. If he chuckles with glee it is because he is con- 
vinced that the armor of another has been pierced. If he does both 
he may be taken for a good specimen of average humanity having 
his own weaknesses, if not always conscious of them, and not at 
all averse to admitting the presence of faults in his neighbors. 
Measured by reactions the author of “The Legends of Smoke- 
over” has surely achieved success. The book is not intended for 
those who desire only to while away lazily the passing hours. It 
stimulates thought; it provokes discussion; and, after all, these 
are among the best things that a good book can do. One can 
readily i imagine that the author of this vigorous satire will be the 
recipient of letters from not a few readers who will find ther 
vocabulary sorely taxed in the effort to express with sufficient 
force their approval or disdain. 

“The Legends of Smokeover” has been called a satire on educt- 
tion. It would be fairer to call it a satire on human society, 4" 
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human society in the strange contradictions and confused ramifi- 
cations in which it finds itself after the great war. Satire is so often 
purely destructive in its character that one welcomes suggestions, 
however fanciful, that are constructive in purpose and that force 
thought and discussion into channels that offer an outlet at least. 
The city of Smokeover is the private property of no single nation 
or country. It can as easily be found in America as in England. 
Its types, its classes, its organizations, and its groups are familiar 
enough to us all. And the selfishness and stupid contradictions of 
our modern material and mechanical life so strikingly depicted by 
Mr. Jacks are not confined within national boundaries. The revela- 
tion of what after all is mostly sham, and is so known to be, causes 
us no particularly violent emotions. 

The cleverness of the author is perhaps best revealed in his 
ability to use, as constructive agencies for the accomplishment of 
desired reform, the very persons, organizations, and conditions 
which he has so recently and successfully held up to ridicule. 
Reactions become more frequent and more violent from this point. 
Audacity is not lacking as the plan unfolds, and this audacity 
reaches its height when the agency selected for the reconciliation 
of seemingly divergent interests and aims and the undertaking of 
world-wide reform proves to be none other than the notorious and 
powerful gambling firm of Rumbelow, Stallybrass, and Corker. 
But the effects of this shock are softened as we ponder the motto 
of the firm: “Ideal Aims, Businesslike Methods, Sportsmanlike 
Principles.” This does not sound exactly dangerous. Further con- 
sideration indeed prompts one to attempt concrete application 
with results that cannot be said to be uninteresting. One wonders 
just what might have been the state of a chaotic and discordant 
world to-day had such a motto inspired and controlled the delib- 
erations of world rulers during recent years — say, for example, at 
Versailles? There is a suggestion here of a union of material and 
spiritual, of practical and ideal which has been sadly lacking of 
late in human affairs. And the more one contemplates the possible 
results to mankind of such a union the less one is inclined to scoff. 
And so it comes about, and not unnaturally when it is discovered 
that the enemies of the firm can each subscribe to a part at least 
of these working principles, that the hostile ones are first absorbed 
and later become the firm’s most powerful assets. The theorist, the 
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practical man of affairs, the teacher, the scholar, the worker — q| 
find their places and their work, and all with unswerving loyalty 
to the firm and its motto pledge their talents and their lives to the 
last and the greatest gamble of all — the establishment of a fra. 
ternal community among the nations of mankind. And how? By 
making education the supreme thing in human life, superior even 
to government which has proved to be too much of a war-making 
machine. Education no longer a department of government, but 
government a department of education. Education first, then 
government. Again the temptation to concrete application. One 
wonders, for example, what might or might not have happened 
had education preceded the attempt to govern in the case of a 
Congress very recently assembled at Washington. 

“The Legends of Smokeover”’ will be widely read. It deserves 
to be. However far we are prepared to follow the author in his 
suggested plans for the upbuilding of a broken world, we must 
agree with him at least in the character and extent of its ills, in 
the utter futility of the purely practical methods so often adopted 
for its healing, in the foolish waste of good intention and effort 
and money so lavishly invested in the attempt to make unwork- 
able theories effective. And if we survey the actions and reactions 
of men and nations during very recent months we shall find our- 
selves wondering, no doubt, whether a larger injection into human 
affairs of the principles of the firm of Rumbelow, Stallybrass, and 
Corker might not, after all, have brought us measurably nearer 
the actual attainment of life’s highest goal — a real and enduring 
human brotherhood. Sporting Principles and the Golden Rule are 
not so far apart as their associations lead us to believe. 

ALFRED E. Srearns. 


Phillips Academy, Andover. 


Nore: Correspondents of the late Professor William Graham 
Sumner, who have in their possession letters from him which 
might serve for biographical purposes, are requested to send them 
to Harris E. Starr, 303 Lexington Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
They will be copied and promptly returned. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


EV. EDWARD A. McMASTER of Williamstown, Massachu- 
R setts, was deeply interested in the article by Dr. Clark on 
“The Menace of the Sermon” in a recent number of THE YALE 
Review, but he accepts its conclusions with certain reservations: 


With some of Dr. Clark’s thoughts I found myself in agreement; 

© with others I am forced to take issue. My own experience leads me to 
} doubt whether Evangelical Protestantism would take kindly to the 
idea of exalting ritual above the sermon, no matter what the sermon is 
® like. Some years ago, when the Presbyterian Book of Common Worship 
§ was first published, I began using it in the church I was then serving 
| as pastor. From the start this simple ritual was received with subtle 
| opposition. It was several years before this wore away; nor was the church 
» ever enthusiastic in its use. 
The man or woman, not educated from childhood in ritualistic wor- 
© ship, turns to it, if at all, for two reasons. I am thinking now of motives 
} with an intent sufficient for a serious-minded individual. The first is 
§ the cultural appeal of ritual. The second is the poverty of the intellectual 
| appeal in the sermon to a person of strong intellectuality; feeling the 
| impossibility of expressing the spiritual in terms of reason, he turns to 
the mystical path as a way to God. But people thus minded are, com- 
paratively speaking, very few. They are not average men or women. 

I am also sure, as far as I can see, that those Protestant churches 
which magnify ritual, are not more largely attended than those placing 
the emphasis upon the sermon. The sermon may be overworked, as Dr. 
Clark suggests, and the ritual too little emphasized, but I do not think 
p this is the reason for the falling off in church attendance. Nor will re- 
versing this bring the people back to church. 

Like Dr. Clark I too spend my summer vacation near a little rural 
village. Here are three Protestant churches. Each ministers to a very 
small congregation. Few of the men go to church. In this town there 
is an Episcopal church which puts the usual emphasis on its ritualistic 
service. A wealthy summer colony sees to it that it does not lack for 
adequate support. During the summer, city clergymen and singers of 
national reputation give their services freely. Yet the audiences form 
but a small per cent of those who might come, and the townspeople are 
conspicuous by their absence. The only service in the community that 
craws a crowd is an open-air forum on the village square Sunday eve- 
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ning, in which all the churches unite, and which is largely maintained 
by the villagers. In the winter, I am told, the Methodist church draws 
the largest congregation, but this is composed largely of women and 
children. 

The American man is not mystically attuned. He puts his emphasis 
generally upon what he considers practical. The evangelical sermon, 
with its popular appeal to the conscience and sentiments, seems to 
measure up to his ideal of religious practicality better than most rituals, 
He wants to have his conscience stirred, his feelings moved, and to see 
things “go.” A preacher with keen insight, a “snappy” way of saying 
things, an intuitive sense of average mind-activity, and a practical 
message will get a crowd where everyone else fails. This is true in either 
city or country. Such preachers, however, rarely stay long in country 
churches, for they are always in demand in the city. 

Christianity began with a wandering preacher. It lived and grew be. 
cause the disciples of Jesus were preachers. It was carried into the Greek 
and Roman world, where ultimately it overthrew the paganism in- 
trenched there, chiefly by the power of the sermon. It made its way 
slowly into Northern Europe, destroying the virile religions of Celt and 
Teuton, largely through the work of preaching missionaries. The sermon 
was, to a great extent, the dominant instrument in effecting the Ref- 
ormation. In every great aggressive forward movement of the church, 
it has been the strongest weapon. Without the sermon it is impossible 
to conceive how the Cross could ever have made its way in the world. 
The Protestant church is facing to-day one of its greatest struggles. 
Modern thought is compelling it to re-formulate its doctrines and modern 
civilization is forcing it to fight for its very life. The last thing it can 
afford to do is to lower the place of the sermon. 

But this is no argument for the assumption that the Protestant 
churches do not need, and could not effectively use, more ritual. The 
idea which seems to hold in a large section of Evangelical Protestantism 
that a religious service cannot be held unless someone gets up and talks, 
is absurd. Worship is a vastly bigger thing than this. It has its mystical 
as well as its rational side. Ritual need not rival the sermon. Some 
services of the church could be emphatically sermon-services. Others 
could be ritualistic. This would make it possible for the ordinary church 
to hold far more religious services than iv now can. There are always 
burdened people who need the suggestion of a ritual more than they need 
a preacher’s argument. I am convinced that a greater amount of ritual, 
properly constructed and handled, would prove a most efficient instr 
ment in our Protestant church life. But on this account we must not 
minimize the importance of the sermon. 





